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CHAR     XXIV- 
Nature  of  Tki  n  g  s« 

HAVINQ  now  dirmouiited  my 
Pegafus  and  gotten  fafe  upon  firm 
ground  again^  without  any  bruifes 
or  broken  bones  or  crack  in  the 
Pericranium  that  my  firiends  can  perceive,. 
let  us  turn  him  looie  upon  the  conmion  for 
the  ufeof  others  who  may  be  diipofed  to 
take  the  like  adventurous  flight,  and  let  us 
proceed  for  the  reft  of  our  way  in  the  £ifer 
tra^  that  reaion  ihall  beat  out  upon  the 
iblid  bottom  of  experience  and  obfervation. 
But  iince  in  the  Iliufion  §'71  of  the  laft 
chapter^  I  have  happened  to  mention  a  na* 
ture  of  things^  which  could  not  fubflft  be- 
fore the  things  themfelves  whereof  it  was 
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the  nature,  and  there  arc  many  perfons  who 
infift  that  wc  may  know,  by  experience  of 
our  own  thoughts,  there  are  things  and  a  na- 
ture qf  th^m  vrhich  muft  have  fubfifted  eter- 
nally, uncreated,  independent  on  the  Will 
and  power  of  the  Almighty,  which  he  can- 
not aljer  nor  depart  from,  but  fcrve  for  an 
indifpenfible  rule  of  his  conduct  in  the  crea* 
tion  and  government  6f  bis  worlds :  fmce  this 
dodhine  is  fo  zealoufly  maintained,  it  will  be 
worth  while,  before  wc  canvafs  the  truth  of 
if,  to  enquire  what  is  ta  be  undcrftood  by 
that  expreflion^The  nature  of  things.  It  has 
been  employed  by  the  ortiiodox.  Cud  worth 
in  particular  building  largely  upon  it  as  upon 
thefolc  'ftable  fouikLation^  but  ieems  now  ta' 
be  chiefly  in  ufe  among  the  freetbi»bers^ 
who  arc  very  fdrwani  to  tell  }'ou  precifcly 
what  God  can  or  cannot  do:  he  cannot  work 
a  miracle^  cannot  giw  a  revelation,  cannot 
guide  the. motions  of  a  free  agent,  nor  make 
fuch  a  ot)o  impeccable,,  nor  annex  reward  to 
an  ailent  of  the  mind,  nor  make  all  his  crea-^ 
tures  of:  equal  degree  without  a  continued 
gradation  from  his  own  perfections  down  to 
nothing  ;  for  thefe  are  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  things.  If  you  afk  what  things  they 
mean,  or  what  by  the  nature  of  them,  they 
will  not  vouchfafe,  or  rather  cannot  give^  aa 
oxplanation,/.but  are.  angry  with  you.  as  a. 
^     .  captious 
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captious  pcrfon  for  putting  the  queftion  ;  yet 
ftill  go  on  to  lay  a  mighty  ftrefs  upon  thofe 
words  without,  having   any  clear  or  fettled 
idea  of  their  import.     It  feems  extraordinary 
that  pcrfons  who  are  fo  fevere  upon  others 
,for  ufing  exprcffioBS  they  do  not  undcrftand, 
&ould  fall  into  the  like  abfurdity  themfelves, 
and  pretend  to  build  demonftrations   lipon 
principles  whereof  they  have  no  clearer  nor 
more  adequate  idea  than  the  vulgar,  they  af-^, 
fed  ta  ridiculCjhave  of  their  myfteries  :   both 
lay  an  implicit  dependence  upon  words  with- 
out a  meaning,  and  both  expeft  that  a  con- 
ftant  repetition  of  pofitive  aflertions  chimed 
into  their  cars  by  others,  flipuld  pafs  for  proof 
and  explanation. 

2.  Since  then  we  can  get  no  light  for  urt- 
derftanding  the  language  from  thofe  In  whofe 
mouths  it  pafles  moft  currently,  let  us  try 
what  we  can  ilrike  out  for  qurfclvcs':  and 
upon  afking  what  i«  meant  by  things,  the 
firft  obvious  qucuion  occurring  is^  that  they 
muft  be  the  fubftances  exiftingr  For  the  ru- 
diments of  our  knowledge  come  all  from  fen- 
fation :  when  we  fee  or  hear  or  feel,  there 
muft  be  fome  agent,  fome  fubftance  to  ope- 
rate upon  our  fenlcs :  and  from  hence  vvc 
derive  our  evidence  of  external  ubjeLls,  as  we 
do  that  of  our  own  exiitencc  from  the  [ 
tionsimprefledupon  us  bythen^togcthci  v 
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the  alterations  produced  in  them  by  our  afti- 
vity  J  for  there  muft  be  a  fubftancc  to  per- 
ceive as  well  as  an  object  to  be  perceived, 
and  an  agent  to  a£t  as  a  well  as  a  fubjeft  to 
be  operated  upon. 

But  our  knowledge  of  fubftances  fcems  to 
confift  wholly  of  the  differences  among  them; 
our  definitions  and  defcriptions  contain  the  par- 
ticularities of  the  fubjedl  diftinguifhrng^itfrom 
every  thing  elfe.  For  which  reafon  we  know 
nothing  of  our  internal  organs,  the  nerves  and 
fibres  of  cur  brain,   bccaufe  whatever  difco- 
vcries  anatomy  may  have  made,  we  have  no 
experience  of  any  divcrfity  of  operation  a- 
mong  them,  but  for  ought  we  can  difcern, 
our  fcnfations    of  every  various  kind  may 
come   conveyed    to   us   through   the  fame 
channel.    For  "the  fame  reafon  many  remain 
fo  ignorant  of  themfelves^  and  make  fuch  dif- 
ficulty to  fix  the  idea  of  their  own  percep- 
tive individual,  becaufc  it  is  the  fame  felf 
that  receives  all  their  fenfations,    refleilions 
and   perceptions    whatever:    therefore  the 
(lifFerence  of  their  perceptions  does  not  lead 
them  into  tlic  knowledge  of  themfelves,  the* 
it  does  into  that  of  externals  affedling  them 
therewith.      For   we  cannot  penetrate  the 
eilence  of  lubftances,  we  can  apprehend  them 
(^nly  by  their  qualities  or  powers  of  afFe<fHng 
us,  or  of  producing  and  receiving  alterations 

among 
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amoDg  one  another^  caufing  them  to  exhibit 
other  appearances  than  they  c^id  before. 

But  the  fame  fubftances  pofltis  fo  many 
qualities,  and  vary  them  To  often  according 
to  their  fituations,  their  mutnal  *  affb^ions^ 
relations;  compofitioins  and  aflbciations,  that 
it  would  be  inconvenient  for  ufe,  and  in^*- 
deed  impradicable,  to  call  them  all  t6 
mind :  therefore  our  ideas  in  common  dif- 
courfe|and  even  in  meditation,  are  for  the 
moft  part  if  not  always  partisd,  containing 
fbme  only  but  not  all  of  the  qualities  or.cir^ 
cumftances  we  may  know  upon  mature  con^ 
fideration  belong  to  the  fubjeA  in  oirr 
thoughts.  And  there  is  the  lels- wonder  at 
this^  becaufe  the  appearances' to  our  fenfes 
arc  likewife  partial :  nobody  cvcfr  faw  the 
whole  circumference  of  a  ball,  nor  all  the 
fides  of  a  cube.  When  a  man  ftahds  bcYore 
ns,  we  fee  only  his  face  and  hands  and  the 
fore  part  of-'his  dre(s  i  and  when  we  would 
think  of  him  in  his  abfence,  the  fame  appear- 
ance occurs  without  the  leaft,  idea  ,of  his 
back^  altho'  we  know  well  enough  he  muft 
have  one.  And  when  we  fpeak  of  him  fate 
down  at  table,  we  would  not  choofe  to  think 
of  that  linfeemly  part  without  which  there 
tan  be  no  fitting  :  our  ide«  contains  no  more 
than  fo  much  <^  Jlglifeliyvould  appear 

without 
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witHoiir  legs  or  feet^and  in  a  lawer  fituacion 
than  if  he  flood  upright.    * 

But  the  fimilarity.  of  qoc  or  a  few  qualities 
fouod  in.  maax  fubftanices^  differing  widely 
.in  other  refpe&s^  fiut&  our  convenience  ex* 
tremely  \yeU>  enaUing^u^  Co  talk  intelligibly 
x^f  numbera  by  one  n^Une  expreflive  of  thofe 
iqualitiQS  wherein  they  agree  :  whence  come 
.Our  ideas  of  Genera  and  Species.  For  as  Mr. 
Locke  obferves,   the  Qame  of  a  fpecics  de- 
notes thofe  qualities  wherein  a  fet  of  indivi- 
duals agree^  Icleded  from  thofe  wherein  they 
may  differ;,  and  a  ge;nu8  is  a  further  feledlion 
out  of  thofe  <}ualities^offbnie*wherein  a  great* 
er  number  of  individuals  agree  who  do  not 
agree  in  them  all.    Thus  the  word  Horfe 
cxprefTes  fuch  particulars  as  belong  to  every 
horfe   exclufiVe  of   iize^   fhape  or  colour^ 
wherein  they  are  not  all  alike :   as  the  word 
Animal  does  fuch  of  thefe  particulars  as  be- 
long equally  to  an  eagle,  a  dolphin  or  a  frog, 
feparated  from  thofe  peculiar  to  the  fpecies 
of  hbrfes.  Hence  like  wife  we  form  our  judge- 
ments, which  commonly  run  upon  fpecics. 
and  genus  or  upon  adjedives  denominating 
Tome  quality  confidered  apart  from  the  fub- 
flance.     Thus  we  fay   a  horfe   is  an  ani- 
mal, a  crow  is  black,  an  elephant  bigger  thaa 
a  fheep.    But  fometimes  we  turn  our  adjec- 
tives into   fubflantives,  and  then  can  make 

genus 
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gemis  and  fpectes  cf  them  as  well  as  of  fub- 
fiances :  for  red  is  one  fort  of  colour,  green 
another,  and  Colour  is  the  Genus  or  Kind . 
comprehending  thofe  two  with  all  other  par- 
ticular colours  under  it ;  as  Sound  is  the  ge- 
nus comprehending  all  the  feveral  Sorts  of 
found  that  can  be  made. 

3.  Of  thefe  partial  ideas  one  fpecies  is 
the  abftrad,  for  abftradion  fignifies  the  draw- 
ing off;  or  fele(5lioo  ojf  one.  or  a  few  things 
from  others  wherewith  they  were  by  nature 
connected.  When  this  feledlion  is  made  by 
the  ienies,  we  do  not  call  it  an  abftraiflion, 
nor  unlefs  it  be  done  by  a  voluntary  a(^  of 
the  mind :  and  thefe  abftradtions  are  of 
two  forts,  thofe  ftri(5tly  fo  called,  as  when 
we  talk  of  abflradl  notions  or  abftraft  rea- 
fonings,  which  are  fuch  only  as  the  fpecula- 
tive  make  with  labour  of  thought  for  their 
particular  ufe ;  and  others  which  we  are  led 
into  without  trouble  by  the  common  occa- 
fions  of  life.  For  there  are  many  abftra<2: 
ideas  extremely  familiar  to  the  vulgar,  fuch 
as  man*  bird,  noife,  white,  large,  and  fo 
forth,  of  which  they  can  talk  currently  yet 
without  any  thought  of  the  fubftances  where- 
to they  belong.  Wherefore  it  feems  ftrange 
that  Berkley  and  fome  others  fhouW  deny 
that  we  have  any  abftradt  ideas,  for  all  par- 
tial ideas  are  in  the  fame  cafe,  whether  the 

fcparation 
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reparation  be  made  l^  our  own  a  A  or  by  the 
operation  of  our  (enfes;   and  it  is  io  far  from 
being  true  that  we   are  incapable  of  partial 
ideas  and  appearances,  that  daily  experience 
teflifies  we  have  fcarce  any  others :   but  if 
my  fenfes  can  exhibit  to  me  a  half  man  fit* 
ting  behind  a  table  without  legs  or  lower 
parts,   and  my  memory  can  make  a  further 
feparation  by  certifying  to  me  a  week  after- 
wards that  I  had  feen  a  man  fitting  there,  yet 
with  fo  little  remembrance  of  his  features 
that    I   (hould  not    know    him    again    if 
(hown  me,   furely  I  can  make  another  fepa- 
ration of  a  human  figure  having  eyes,  noic« 
mouth  and  fo  forth,  without  thinking  whe- 
ther the  nofc  be  long  or  (hort,   what  colour 
the  eyes  are  of,  or  what  width  the  mouth. 

And  here  I  have  the  pleafure  of  joining  ia, 
alliance  with  my  lord  Bolingbroke,  for  the 
fpirit  of  oppofition  fo  little  poflefles  me  that  I 
am  glad  to  concur  in  fentiment  with  any 
body  where  I  can  :  I  have  once  or  twice 
flood  up  on  behalf  of  Epicurus,  and  am  now 
as  ready  to  follow  his  lord/hip  i.i..Mi  t.iv  ^kj^- 
fibility  of  abftraGion  and  the  dependent  na- 
ture of  things,  whereon  I  think  he  arg\ic$ 
clofely  and  foundly;  tho'  for  the  moft  p«rt 
his  philofophical  eflays,  as  he  calls  them, 
kem  rather  Houfc  of  Comn 
as  unfit  for  the 
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their  Icfturcs  would  be  for  thp  other  place» 
better  calculated^  like  fome  modern  orations, 
for  amufing  and  tripping  up  than  for  coun- 
felling  and  conducing  :  yet  even  here  he  ap- 
pears to  have  proceeded  with  more  2eal  for 
running  down  poor  Cudworth  than  main- 
taining the  caufe  of  truth.  And'in  the  courfe 
of  his  argument  he  feems  to  have  deferted  it 
by  apoftatizing  into  Berkley's  notion,  that 
we  cannot  have  the  idea  of  a  ipecies  unlefs 
by  fome  particular  individual  to  fland  as  a 
reprefentative  of  the  reft :  which  notion 
contradids  the  conftant  experience  of  fads. 
For  we  talk  every  day  of  ipecies,  as  men, 
cattle,  birds,  noifes,  colours :  we  know  what 
we  mean  in  ufing  thefe  terms^and  are  un- 
derftood  clearly  by  one  another;  but  a  man 
can  fcarce  befaid  to  underftand  himfelf  who 
has  no  ideas  of  what  he  (ays,  nor  to  be  un- 
derftood  by  another  without  ideas  of  his 
words.  The  hearer  may  have  different  ideas 
from  the  fpeaker,  and  then  mifapprehends 
him,  but  to  underftand  aright,  the  very,  fame 
ideas  muft  pafs  from  the  one  to  the  other.  - 
Now  the  reprefentative  individual,  to  be 
clearly  apprehended,  muft  rife  in  the  ima- 
gination with  fome  determinate  iize,  ihape, 
colour,  pofture,  in  motion  or  quiefcent  : 
therefore  if  this  idea  were  neceflary  for  un- 
derftanding  the  fpecific  name,  no  man  could 

certainly 
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tainly  uaderftand  another  in  the  moft  com- 
mon convcrfation,  becaufe  he  could  never  be 
fure  the  fame  reprefentative,  which  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  other,  pafled  unaltered  to  him- 
felf.  Should  I  fend  to  my  bailiff  in  the  coun- 
try to  buy  me  a  couple  of  milch  cows  againft 
my  going  down,  I  fhould  feem  to  under- 
ftand  myfelf  fully,  I  believe  he  would  un- 
derhand me  as  fully  and  execute  my  orders 
pundlually  ;  yet  I  am  not  conscious  that  in 
giving  fuch  orders  I  have  any  particular  cow 
in  my  thoughts :  but  his  lordfhip  it  feems 
knows  them  better  than  I  do  myfelf,  and  he 
aiTures  me  that  I  muil  have  a  reprefeiitative 
individual  in  view,  for  elfe  I  could  have  no 
meaning  in  the  word  Cow.  Be  it  fo  :|  then  this 
reprefentative  muft  be  of  fome  determinate 
colour,  for  there  is  no  individual  cow  with- 
out, and  I  -muil  entreat  his  lordfliip  to  tell 
me  .what  that  colour  was,  for  I  proteft  I 
don't  know.  Suppofe  it  red  as  being  the 
mofl  common :  but  my  man  mud  have  a 
reprefentative  too,  becaufe  elfe  he  can  have  no 
idea  of  my  orders  :  perhaps  he  has  been  that 
morning  among  a  drove. of  welch  cattle  and 
takes  .  a  black  one  for  his  reprefentative. 
Well  then,  away  he  goes  to  Fair  where  he 
fees  two  fine  cows,  one  brindle  and  the  othet 
white  :  he  judges  them  excellent  beafts,  in 
good  milk  and  well  worth  the  money  afkcd 

for 
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for  them  :  fo  he  bays  them  both  and  thinks 
he  has  done  bravely.  Now  when  I  come  to 
fee  them  am  I  to  quarrel  with  the  poor  fel- 
low for  difobeying  my  orders,  or  call  hito 
blockhead  for  not  underftanding  fo  plain  an 
exprcffion  as^Buy  a  couple  of  cows  ?  or  if  he 
goes  to  cxcufe  himfelf  upon  being  not  fo 
learned  a  man  nor  fo  cxadt  in  abftraft  know- 
ledge, fhould  I  tell  him  that  the  cows  being 
of  different  colours,  it  was  Impoffible  they 
could  both  anfwer  cither  his  idea  or  mine, 
becaufc  neither  of  us  could  know  what  was 
meant  by  thefpecific  term  Cow  without  a  re- 
prefentativcy  which  muft  be  of  feme  One 
determinate  colour  ? 

4.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  deep  thinking 
pcrfons  to  draw  a  confufednefs '  over  their 
thoughts  by  their  refinements  which  the 
vulgar  efcape,  and  I  think  it  plain  that  fuch 
as  we  have  been  arguing  againft  in  the  laft 
fedlion,  have  not  always  a  clear  and  adequate 
idea  of  what  is  meant  by  that  expreflibn^To 
have  the  idea  of  a  thing.  They  feem  to  under- 
ftand  by  it  fuch  particulars  as  will  arife  to  die 
imagination  when  we  take  a  fingle  objedt  un- 
der contemplation  in  ourleifure  hours :  now 
imuil:  own  that  whenever  I  contemplate  a 
fpecles  there  docs  generally,,  perhaps  always, 
occur  an  individual  before  me,  with  colour, 
Ti  members,    cloaths  or  hide  or  fins  or 

feathers 
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feathers  thereto  belonging,  and  I  hold  it  right 
to  indulge  this  cuftom :  for  (ince  our  ab- 
ftradls  derive  all  originally  from  the  concrete^ 
and  are  liable  to  flu^uate  and  fade  in  our  re- 
membrance, there  is  no  likelier  method  of  re- 
newing and  fixing  them  than  by  fight  or  con- 
templation of  the  concrete  as  being  the  foun- 
tain from  whence  they  fprung.  But  this 
ferves  only  for  reftoring  ideas  known  to  us 
before,  when  we  go  to  new  form  an  idea 
upon  a  more  perfeft  model,  I  never  could 
find  a  fingle  rcprefcntative  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe^but  am  forced  to  employ  feveral. 

If  I  would  fettle  with  -my  felf  what  is  j  uitice^ 
I  think  firft  perhaps  of  a  man  paying  money 
that  he  has  borrowed,  which  is  a  juft  adion; 
then  with  Tull^  of  one  felling  a  houfe  but 
concealing  that  there  are  bugs  in  it,  or  of 
running  prohibited  goods,  or  of  the  grofs  par- 
tiality of  a  father  to  ibme  of  his  children  a- 
bove  the  reft  i  and  thus  by  turning  over  a 
variety  of  adtions  in  my  thoughts,  endeavour 
to  fix  a  compleat  and  precife  idea  of  jufHce, 
which  when  gotten,  no  one  of  tho(e  addons 
can  (land  for  a  full  reprefentative  afterwards, 
bccaufe    deftitutc    oi     lome    circumlUncci 
which  conilitutc  the  efience  of  jufticc  in 
others. 

So  if  I  met  with  a  pcrfon  thai  did  not 
know  what  a  triangle  was,  I  might  Oiow  him 
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a  piece  of  paper  in  that  form :  perhaps  the 
piece  is  redbingular  and  he  may  take  that 
particular  into  his  idea;  I  may  then  cut  him 
feveral  other  pieces  having  various  angles,  and 
make  him  obferve  that  they  all  agree  in  that 
circumftance  of  their  haying  three  ftrait 
fides  lying  between  three  corners : .  if  I  found 
him  iniagining  that  a  triangle  mufl  be  made 
of  paper,  I  n^ight  thea  produce  one  of  wood 
or  ivory*  and  remark  to  him  that  thefe  too 
a|p:ee  with  the  former  in  the  circumftance 
before-mentioned.  Poffibly  he  ftill  thinks  a 
triangle  muft  he  fomething  of  a  fize  to  be 
turned  abput  commodioufly  upon  a  table, 
when  J  difcover  this,  it  will  be  expedient  to 
carry  him  into  a  three  corner  field,  or  point 
to  fomc  ftjir  in  the  zenith  and  another,  in  the 
horizon,  and  tell  him  that  they^together  with 
the  fpot  of  ground  we  Hand  upon,  form  aa 
Immenfe  triangle* 

Thus  thefe  contrivances  ierve  gradually  to 
abftraa  or  draw  off  fhe  iiaas  coniHtuting  tri* 
angularity  from  all  others,  which  any  parti- 
cular fubAance  or  fpace  of  that  form  jnay 
exhibit :  and  if  I  can  fucceed  in  making  the 
reparation  clean  a^d  compleat,  he  will  then 
have  the  fpecific  idea  of  a  triangle  containing 
neither  the  idea  of  redfcangular,  equilateral, 
ifofcelcs,  nor  obtufc,  neither  foftnfefs  nor 
}iardi)efs,  neither  folidity  nor  empty  fpice, 

yet 
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yet  compatible,  and  connedlible  with  any  of 
them. 

We  have  all  of  us  fome  of  thofc  abAra<5t  or 
general  ideas^ which  we  ufe  in  our  dafly  tran-^ 
fadlions  with  one  another;  they  anfwer  our 
occafions.nor  could  the  bufinefs  of  life  go  on 
without  them  :   but  in  the  hurfy  of  bufinefs 
or  currency  of  common  converfation^  it  is  not 
to  be  fuppofed  that  we  have  the  particular 
fubjeds^  whereto  our  ideas  may  belong^  paf-^ 
ling  continually  in  review  before- us."  Or  to 
rife  to  higher  inAances,  a  man  ufed  to  it  may 
harailgue  in  public  for  hours- together ^upon 
the  moft  important  matters  with  great  judge- 
ment andperfpicuity^fo  as  to  be  readily Hitader*- 
flood  by  his  audience^  many  of  them  perhapc 
perfons  of  dull  capacity  and  narrow  imagina- 
tion :  yet  it  is  not  conceivable  that  he,  much 
|efs  they,  fhould  draw  idong  in  their  thoughts 
a  fucceflion  of  reprefentative  individuals  cor* 
refpondihg  refpe<5lively  with  all  the  fpecific   , 
terms  employed,  in  the  fame  rapidity  where- 
with   they    were,  fpoken.      Whenever  his 
lordihip  in  either  houfe  had  occafion  to  men- 
tion Prerogative  or  Liberty  of  the  fubjedt,  had 
he  always  pidtured  upon  his  fancy  (bme  par- 
ticular exertion  of  royal   authority  together 
with  the  pcrfon  of  the  Queen  or  her  mini- 
fter  making  that  exertion  '   or  of  a  private 
man  with  a  ileddy  determinate  countenance 

cxpreflive 
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cKprcflivc  of  refolution  to  difdbey  an  illegal 
command  ?  And  if  he  had  not  thofe  pic- 
tures, muft  wc  pronounce  that  he  did  not 
underfland  himfelf,  nor  had  any  idea  of 
what  he  talked  of  ? 

'5.  Thefe   abftrafticms  furniOi  us  with  an**- 
other  fet  of  things  which  are  not  fubftances  : . 
for  we  fay  juftice  is  not  the  fame  thing  as 
bounty  ;    colour  is  one  thing  and  found  an- 
'otlier ;     fporting  is  a  different '  thing   from 
poaching,  or  poaching  fignifies  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing  when  applied   to   deftroying  the 
game  and  to  dreffing  of  eggs ;  prudence  and 
tranquillity  of  mind   ate  defirable  things ; 
war,  famine  and  peflilence,drcadfull  things  j 
there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  fincerity,  but  no  fuch 
thing  as  abfolute  certainty  among  men.  Now 
it  is  upon  this  -fort  of  things  only  that  the 
difpute  turns,  whether  they  are  independent, 
unproduced   and    ncceffarily  exiftenf :    fof 
with  regard  to  fubftances  I  believe  all  Theifts 
now   a  days   agree   with    the    foundeft    of 
them  in  former  days,  in  holding  that  there 
is  but    one  deferving   thofe  epithets,  *  who 
therefore  was  called  in  greek^To  On  or  the 
Being,  and  in  hebrew^Jehovahor  the  I  AM  5 
but  that  all  other  fubftances  whatever  were 
created, .  their  primary    properties   afligned 
them,  their  pofitions,  aftedtions,  affortments 
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But  men  of  abftrufe  learning,  are  kd  into 
miftakes  upon  this  article^  becaufe  many  of 
their  abftraftions  arc  not  drawn  immediately 
from  fubftances^  but  from  one  another;  and 
that  by  fever al  gradations  of  new  refinements, 
ferving  as  a  channel  into  othqfs  ftill  more  fub-» 
tile.     Like  a  wire  drawer  who  takes  a  littld 
bar  of  filver,  forces  it  thro*  the  hole  of  his 
engine,  and  by  driving  it  fucceflively  thro' 
fmaller  and  fmaller  holesj  brings  it  to  a  fineft 
fit  for  wiriding  round  a  thread  of  filk.  Therc^ 
/ore  forgetting  the  fteps  by  which  they  ar-» 
fived  at  an  abftraftion,  thev  difcern  no  fourcd  - 
to  give  it  birth^but  fuppofe  it  to  have  an  ex-  - 
iftence  of  its  5wn  independent  on  every  thing 
ftlfe.    Thus   the  rules   of  juftice  areappr^^ 
hended   immutable    and    unproduccd,     be- 
caufe 3wu  cannot  draw  them  dire<3:ly  fron> 
any  object  before  you.    If  you  fee  a  man  fit 
mufing  in  a  chair^  you  may  difcern  his  com- 
pletion, his  fize  and  all  the  parts  of  his  hu-» 
man  figure,  but  he  exhibits  no  idea  of  jufticc 
in  the  whole  appearance  you  have  to  infpeft* 
Ncvcrthelefs  let  us  confider  whether  the  rules 
of  juftice  do  not  derive  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  man,  for  they  relate  folely  to  his  deal- 
ings with  others :  if  there  was  no  fuch  thing 
as  juftice  there  could  be  no  rules  refped:ing 
it,  if  there  were  no  tranfadtions  among  man* 
kind  there  could  be  neither  jufticc  nor  in- 
B    2  juftice 
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juflice,  and  if  there  were  no  men  there  could 
be  no  fuch  tranfeclions.  Therefore  juftice  and 
the  rules  of  it  cannot  be  older  than  man^  nor 
perhaps  fo  oldp  for  while  Adam  lived  alone 
there  was  no  room  for  juftice.  But  you  fay 
there  may  have  been  other  creatures  before 
him  governed  by  the  rules  of  juftice:  pro- 
bably there  might  and  in  that  cafe  juftice 
was  older  than  man,  yet  it  was  not  exiftent 
before,  nor  ncceffarily  coeval  with,  the  fub- 
ftances  capable  o^  cxercifing  it,  who  might 
have  lived  fome  time  apart  before  being 
brought  into  one  another's  company. 

6.  Well  but  I  might  have  an  idea  of  juftice 
tho'  there  never  had  l)cen  a  race  of  men  to 
pradife  it :  this  I  much  doubt  of,  for  my 
ideas  are  all  taken  from  experience  of  what 
I  have  feen,  and  if  I  had  never  obferved  a 
difference  in  the  behaviour  of  men  to  one 
another,  I  (hould  never  have  known  what  ju- 
ftice was.  Yet  this  will  not  fatisfy,  for  you 
urge  that  now  I  have  gotten  the  idea  I  ftiduld 
not  lofe  it  tho*  all  the  men  befides  myfelf 
were  annihilated  ;  and  the  like  idea  might 
fubfift  elfewhcre  before  there  were  any  crea- 
tures to  pradtife  it,  judgements  might  be 
pafled  and  propoiitions  formed  concerning  it: 
but  there  can  be  no  idea  of  Nothing,  there- 
fore juftice  muft  have  a  real  exiftence  diftinft 
from  every  juft  adl^on  and  the   agent  per-' 

forming 
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fciTx  iCiSET .k£»tx  cr" thcci,  ca:!  pais  ;i:i^:2i:rn:s 
ar.£  fxrn  rrror£^:cis  crnccmir.g  them,  j.i 
thit  ilti  C"":^-^n  E2:i:l  be  a  car.^crous  crea- 
ture in  Lny  crontTjT  acJ  might  cat  up  all  the 
bi£ck  r^iz^  :  r.:!  I  cannot  have  an  idea  cf  a 
N^/tidnr,  lierrfcrc  the  Chimera  and  the  black 
Anxa  hivc  a  reility  aad  cxiilencc  independ- 
ent of  crcry  thing  die.  So  you  do  not  per- 
ceive ihzt  Tcu  hive  changed  the  ftatc  cf  the 
qucilic-c,  \oa  do  not  indeed  change  the 
tcnns  b-t  you  change  the  fignification  be- 
looging  to  them  :  for  whereas  jufticc  before 
was  underl^ood  of  fomething  without  us 
whereof  we  might  entertain  an  idea,  it  now 
becomes  appropriated  to  the  idea  itfelf  which 
poiHbly  may  not  be  conformable  to  any  thing 
external.  Let  us  then  examine  whether  fuch 
idea  can  Cuh&d  independently  on  any  fub* 
ibnce* 

I  have  generally  employed  the  word  Idea 
to  ftand  for  that  date  of  our  internal  organs 
which  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  a  percep- 
tion :  in  this  fenfe  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
particular  modification  of  matter  and  motion, 
which  cannot  fubfift  unlefs  in  a  fine  texture 
of  material  organs  capable  of  taking  fuch 
modification.  But  oftentimes  Idea  denotes 
the  very  perception  of  the  mind,  and  in  this 
B   3  conftru(JUoa 
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conilrudion  can  have  none  other  reality  than 
that  d.erived  from  the  mind  perceiving  i  for 
there  cannot  be  a  perception  without  a  perci- 
pient.   Thus  in  all  lights  wherein  we  can 
confider  jufticc^it  has  no  claim  to  indepen-r 
dency  and   feparate  exiftence  ;  for  whether 
'we   conceive  it   to    be   fomething  external 
which  we  can  apprehend,  it  then  depends 
upon  the  behaviour  of  creatures  amoQg«onc 
pother  exhibiting  it  to  our  apprehenfion  1 
or  whether  we  undcrftand  it  of  a  corporeal 
idea»  it  can  be  no  older  than  the  organization$ 
capable  of  being   modified    thereinto;    ox 
.  whether  we  take  it  for  a  mental  idea,  it  mu(t 
begin  and  end  with  the  perception  of  fome 
mind  aifedted  therewith. 
7.  Let  us  now  come  to  the  nature  of  thingSji 
and  this  very  expreifion  might  convince  us 
|hat  it  cannot  be  neceffarily  eternal :  for  fub-» 
ftanf  es  gre  acknowledged  to  haVc  been  creat-* 
ed,    and  we  haye  feen  that  things  unfubfbui-^ 
fial  depend  upon  them  for  their  exiftence : 
then  th«  nature  of  both  cannot  be  older  than 
Ithe  things  thepfelves.  whereof  it  is  the  na^ 
ture«    There  could  not  be  a  human  nature 
before  there  were  men,  nor  a  nature  of  juftice 
before  there  were  agents  capable  of  mutual 
dealings  which  might  be  regulated  by  the 
rules  of  juAice.    But  fo  ihort  an  anfwer  will 
hardly  fatisfy :    wo  will  therefore  qiquice 

more 
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more  minutely  into  the  proper  import  of  the 
word  Nature;  N^hich  is  fomewhat  difficult  to 
fettle  bccaufe  fo  variable  in  common  ufe. 
-    For  nature  is  often  placed  in  contradif- 
tindlion   to  education,  to  art,  to  defign,   to 
chance,  to  miracle :     and  what  is  currently 
aicribed  to  it  upon  one  occafion,  has  a  differ* 
cnt  caufe  affigned  upon  another.  Every  couh- 
try  fdlow  makes  the  diftindtion  between  na- 
tural grafs  and  clover,  nonfuch^or  others  that 
arc  fown,   and  between  the  natural  j>roducc 
.of  the  ground  and  cdrn  which  is  the  effeft 
of  cultivation  :  yet  if  a  man  takes  a  farm  it  is 
natural  for  him  to  plow^  and  fow,  and  he  de-^ 
pends  upon   the  nature  of  the  foil  for  the 
grovrth   and   goodnefs  of  his  crops.    Thert 
again  in  difcourfes  upon  commerce,  we  count 
the  corn  and  other  fruits  raifed  by  induftry 
among  the  natural  produce  of  a  countr}^  be- 
cause it  is  not  imported  nor  manufa<flured  of 
foreign  materials.     In  diftempers  fome  peo- 
ple truft  to  nature  for  a  cure,  others  fend  for 
f  phyfician  in  hopes  that  his  (kill  may  throv^ 
off  a  burthen  (he  muft  have  funk  under.  Yet 
-when  corn  is  gotten  from  a  field  where  na- 
ture would  have  yielded  nothing  but  weeds, 
or  a  dangerous  difeafe  conquered  by  the  cares 
of  a  phyfician,  nobody  reckons  thefe  in  the 
-chfs  of  fupernatural  events.    So  the  excref- 
xttcies  and  monftrous  produdlions  found  in 
B  4  plants 
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plants  and  animals,  are  fdmctimes  filled  pre-* 
ternatural  and  fonietimes  the  fports  of  nature. 
Therefore    nature  fignifies    the    properties^ 
powers,  relations  or  affcdlions^  of  the  fub- 
ftances  whereto  we  apply  it.    It  is  the  nature 
of  oaks  to  bear  acorns,  that  is,  the  texture 
of  their  parts  is  fuch  as  to  render  them  in-» 
capable  of  yielding  peaches,  apples  or  any 
other  crop  than  what  they  do.     It  is  the 
nature  of.  muftard  to  bite  the  tongue,  here 
the  term  denotes  a  relation  between  the  feed 
and  the  member,   for  if  the  latter  had  no 
fenfibility  the  other  could  not  bite.    It  is  the 
nature  of  juftice  to  ftop  the  motions  of  felf- 
love,  that  is,  fo  far  as  a  man  has  a  fentiment 
of  juftice  he  will  ihape  his  meafures  thereby, 
although  contrary  to  his  private  interefts  or 
his  pafijons.     When  we  fpcak  of  the  Divine 
nature   we  underftand  thereby  fuch  Attri- 
butes and  methods  of  proceeding  as  we  con^ 
ceive  belonging  to  that  firft  of  fubftances. 

This  may  account  for  the  changeable 
meaning  of  the  word,  becaufe  it  muft  un«< 
avoidably  contain  a  different  fet  of  ideas  ac- 
cording to  the  occafion  or  particular  fub* 
Aances  whereto  it  is  applicable.  For  in 
fpeakiqg  of  natural  grafs^  we  regard  only  the 
fpontaneous  powers  of  the  ground^  which  v^iU 
yield  nothing  elfe :  on  mentioning  the  natu- 
ral produce  of  a  country^  we  think  of  the 
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agent  than  Chance :  one  expreffes  thofc  ope- 
rations of  fubftances  ^vhich  are  reducible  in-« 
to  a  fyftcm,  the  other  thofe  which  arc  whol« 
ly  uncertain  and  can  be  brought  under  no 
rule  of  obfcrvation.  Therefore  we  talk  of 
the  flated  laws  of  nature^  but  the  courfes  or 
mazes  of  fortune;  yet  thefc  mazes  may  fome- 
times  gain  an  entrance  atnorig  thofe  ftated 
laws,  when  we  have  found  out  a  clue  to  them; 
for  the  eclipfes  and  phafes  of  the  planets^ 
which  were  anciently  efleemed  fortuitous, 
are  now  numbered  among,  the  rcgulir  ,phc-» 
nomena  of  natures  whereas  the  Weather 
ftill  continues  cafual,  not  that  we  do  not  ac- 
knowledge it  to  proceed  from  natural  caufes^ 
but  becaufe  no  human  fagacity  can  difcover 
thofe  caufes  nor  forefcc  how  they  will  ope- 
rate. 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears  that  nature  is 
fomething  more  abftradted  than  thoie  unfub- 
ftantial  things  treated  of  in  the  preceeding 
feftions,  but  being  ftill  further  removed  from 
its  original  fpurce»  is  harder  to  be  traced  there- 
to; neverthelefs  that  it  muft  have  had  a 
fource  derived  either  imnlediately  or  by  their 
intervention  from  fubftances,  and  coniequent- 
ly  cannot  be  independent  fior  hive  an  exift-* 
ence  prior  to  the  fubftances  giving  it  rife.  As 
is  implied  in  thofe  cxpreflions^  The  birth  of 
Nature,  and  when  Chaos  is  called, The  wcanb 

of 
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of  nature  and  perhaps  her  grivc:  .which 
though  wndei:ftoo4  only  pf  phyfiology,  yet 
metaphyfics  and  ontology,  or  the  nature  of 
Beings,,  muft  depend  for  its  eternal  or  tempo* 
rary  duration  upon  that  of  the  Beings  which 
arc  the  objefts  of  this  fcience. 

^.  Neverthelcfe  it  will  be  afked>  fliall'wc 
dcay  God  to  have  had  a  perfeft  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of   things  before  he  created 
them  \  I  cannot  undertake  to  pronounce  pe* 
temptorily  upon  the  manner  of  dirinc  intel'^ 
ligence,  haviqg  none  other  conception  of  in-*- 
telligence  than  what  I  can  draw  from  my 
own  niianner  of  thinking;  and  I  will  not  pre-* 
fume  to^  ta^  that  the  thoughts  of  God  iiiuft 
be  juft  fuch  as  my  thoughts.      Therefore  if 
this  queftion  were  propofed  by  an  angel  I 
0iould  be  dumb,   expefting  that  whatever  I 
could  fey  would  appear  to  him  the  idle  rov- 
ing of  one  who  would  Heeds  be  talking  up-- 
on  4  fubjedt  above  his  comprchenfjon :  but 
fince  I  am  difcourfing  only  v^ith  men,  whpfe 
underftandings  are  n^row  like  my  own,   the 
foundations  of  whofe  knowledge  are  fimilar 
to^ofe  I  have  to  build  upon,  I  may  be  al- 
bwed  to  think  them  not  fa  greatly  an  over* 
match  as  that  I  {bpuld  give  up  the  point  with« 
out  an  argum^nt4 

Now 
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No^^  I  obfcrve  in  the  firft  place  that  the 
qucilion  implies  a  time  wherein  God  was 
alone  without  any  creation,  but  on  a  fud-- 
den  began  to  refolvc  upon  having  a  univcrfc 
peopled  with  perceptive  Beings  capable  of  re^ 
cciving  the  bleflings  ne  would  pour  forth  up- 
on them:  which  feems  to  me  inconiiflcnt 
with  the  principal  tenets  of  the  perfons  I 
have  to  deal  with.  For  if  God  be  good, 
communicative  of  happincfs  by  the  ncccfli- 
ty  of  his  nature,  and  there  were  an  eternal 
unproduced  nature  of  things  rendering  one 
plan  of  operation  more  produ(Stive  of  happi- 
nefs  than  all  others,  this  muft  have  prompt- 
ed, I  will  not  fay  obliged,  him  to  carry  that 
bed  plan  into  execution  immediately  as  ibon 
as  he  was  able,  that  is,  from  everlafling,  for 
his  omnipotence^  never  had  a  beginning ;  be- 
fore which  there  could  be  no  time  of  foli- 
tude  wherein  he  might  contemplate  the  pre-^ 
cxiftent  nature  of  not  yet  exiflent  things. 

I  remark  next  that  as  in  the  cafe  of  juflice 
taken  notice  of  in  §  6,  we  have  now  fhifted 
the  fence  of  our  term ;  for  this  nature  ante- 
cedent to  creation  is  not  a  nature  of  things 
but  the  idea  of  it,  and  in  this  ideal  Hate  can- 
not be  older  than  the  mind  contenipladDg 
it.  Well  but  that  need  not  hinder  its  being 
eternal  becaufe  the  mind  entertaining  the  idea 
undoubtedly  was  fo.   But  how  does  it  appear 
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But  yoa  will  iiy  it  would  be  blafphemy  to 
imagine  the  work  of  creation  gone  upon  in  a 
hurry  without  mature  confidecation  of  all 
^  poflibilities  wherein  it  might  be  efiedted, 
and  a  fekdion  of  fuch  metho{l  as  fhould  ap-< 
pear  moft  proper  in  wifdom  and  goodneis  to 
be  cho&n.    Here  again  we  j  udge  of  the  All- 
perfe<^  by  ourfdves.   When  I  have  fome  im- 
portant burners  to  take  in  hand,  my  thoughts 
are  cloudy  and  uncertain  at  firfl,   I  deliberate 
iiicceflively  upen  the  feveral  ways  wherein  I 
might  conduA  nvyfelf^  I  compare  them  to-* 
gether,  andJt  i^  lucky  if  after  running  them^ 
over  a  while  in  my  refie(^on  I  can  at  laft 
di&ern  cleady  which  is  the  moft  probable  ta 
anfwer  my  purpofc.  But  fhall  I  meafure  Om^ 
nifctence  by  my  own  fcanty  model  ?  fhall  I 
pronounce  that  it  muft  ftudy  a  thoufand  years 
befole  it  can  hit  upon  a  perfe^  plan,  and 
bring  all  the  parts  to  harmonize  and  join  in 
perfed  fymmctry  with  one  another  ?    Ought 
not  I  rather  to  believe  that  when  God  creates^ 
his  a<fting  and  his  compleat  knowledge  of  the 
manner  moft  expedient  to  be  followed  in  a£t« 
ing  are  co-inftantaneous  ;  and  that   as   he 
creates   with  a  word  fb  he   plans   with   a 
thought,  uiing  length  of  time  or  procefs  of 
operation  in  neither. 

9.  Yet  if  fuch  contemplative  folitode could 
be  demonijtrated  eternal,  we  could  not  thence 

,  pronounce 
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pronounce  it  independent  and  unproduced, 
but  owing  to  the  Will  and  pleafure  of  God^ 
who  chofe'to  enaploy  him felf  that  way  rather 
than  in  the   adtual  exercifc  of  his.  creative 
power :    fcir   to  fuppofc   the   contemplation 
forced  upon  him  involuntarily,  would  be  ftill 
building  with  our  (lender  fcantlings^and  judg-^ 
ing  rafhly  of  his  intelligence  by  our   own. 
We  are  paflive  in  all  our  perceptions,  they 
are  excited  in  us  by  fomething  elfe,  moft  pro- 
bably by  the  modifications  of  our  mental  or- 
gans.    In  fenfation  we  know  there  are  exter- 
nal objedls  operating  upon  lis,   and  tho'  in 
rcfkftion  we  do  not  certainly  know  what  it 
is  that  afFedt»  us,  yet  we  may  know  afluredly 
there  can  be  no  afFeftion  without  an  aftion, 
nor  adion  without  an  agent,  nor  agent  which 
is  not'  a  fubftance :    fo  that  in  our  moft  re- 
tired meditations  there  is  fomc  fubftance  ex- 
hibiting   the    objeiStive   ideas  we   perceive. 
Now  what   fubftance  was  there  to  ad  upon 
the  Almighty  before  the  worlds  were  made?' 
or  what  agency,  what  power  of  exhibiting 
objedive  ideas  in  an  unfubftantial  nature  of 
things?    Therefore   we  muft  conclude  that 
God  is  purely  a<fVive  in  the  exercifcs  of  his 
intelligence  as  well  as  of  liis  omnipotence, 
and  that  his  thoughts  are  not  affcflions  raifed 
by  fome  object  paffing  in  t     -     '    "*       '  * 
altho*  this  be  a  manner  of  uui.  -^ 
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our  conception  becaufe  beyond  all  our  ex- 
perience. 

Neverthelcfs  to  fpeak  as  a  man,  and  other- 
therwife  we  cannot  fpeak,  there  is  no  under- 
ftanding  without  objedls. to  contemplate,  nor 
any  objeft  of  knowledge  that  has  not  been 
for  ever  difcerned  by  the  Omnifcient :    what 
kind  of  objefts  then  (hall  we  affign  to  the  Di- 
vine intelligence  ?  Muft  they  needs  be  forms 
and  qualities,  genera,  fpecies,  modes,  effences 
and  abftradl  natures,  poflibilities  of  what  will 
never  be  done,  and  hypothetic  refults  from 
imaginary  premifles  which  never  were  nor 
ever  will  be  realized  ?  Here  too  we  are  miflcd 
by  the  neceflities  and  weaknefles  of  our  own 
faculties.      We   have  frequent  occafion   to 
contemplate,  to  compare,  to  aflbrt,  to  unite, 
to  diftinguifli,  a  number  of  things,  more  than 
we  can  poflibly  bring  together  within  the 
compafs  of  our  imagination :   therefore  we 
make   abflradions,  which  are  partial  ideas 
more  commodious  for  our  grafp.    For  we 
have  feen  before  that  the  abftradl  is  drawn 
from  the  concrete  :  it  is  a  fhrcd  torn  off  from 
the  fubftances,  ncedfuU  enough  for  conve- 
nience of  carriage  in  our  Ihailow  vefleL  Like 
the  woollen  drapers  book  of  patterns,  whit!-' 
I   bring  home  in  my  pocket  when  I  woulJ 
confult  my  Serena  and  my  Sparkler  upon  thi 
colour  of  a  fuit,  becauie  I  cannot  carrv  tli  ^ 
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whole  pieces  :  for  if  we  went  down  to  the 
fhop  and  had  the.  cloths  themfelvcs  fpread 
before  us  upon  the  counter^  I  fhould  never 
think  of  calling  for  the  book  of  patterns. 
So  if  I  have  any  confiderable  purpofe  to  efFedt 
and  the  fure  means  of  compleating  it  hap- 
pen by  great  chance  to  occur  at  firft  view,  I 
never  trouble  my  head  with  the  poflibilities 
of  other  meafures  that  might  be  taken,  nor 
ftand  to  make  hypothefes  of  what  would 
enfue  had  circumftances  been  different  from 
thofe  I  find. '  Shall  we  th^en  fancy^thofe  fliifts 
neceflary  for  the  Author  of  nature  and  all 
comprehended  therein,  becaufe  they  are  ne- 
ceflary for  us  imperfeft  creatures  ? 

He  has  a  full  view  of  all  the  n^en  upon 
earth,  of  all  that  ever  were  or  ev^r  fhall  be, 
fo  has  no  ufe  for  the  fpecific  idea  of  man  v 
he  knows  all  the  adtions  of  free  agents,  paft, 
prefent  and  to  come,  fo  has  no  need  of  an  ab- 
ftradl  idea  of  juftice  to  pafs  a  judgement  up- 
on them :  he  difcerns  diflinftly  all  the  fub- 
ftances  ever  created,  their  operations  and  af- 
feftions,  fo  wants  not  an  unfubftaatial  nature 
of  things  for  his  guidance  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them.  Therefore^  with  fubmiffion 
and  reverence  be  it  fpokeo,  tlicre  Ccms  ?.  truer 
regard  for  his  glory  in  believing  that  he  dif- 
CT^rns  t^  AkfljiJ^fcM y  i n  the  concrete  pro- 
duced ^^^^^^EjLi^to   Piving  by  his 
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own  power,  has  no  fpecific  ideas  or  abftrac- 
tions  of  forms  and  cflences  detached  from 
their  fubftances,  nor  ever  contemplates  an 
unfubftantial  nature  of  things,  nor  thinks  of 
pofTibilitics  never  to  be  produced  into  ad, 
nor  frames  hypothetic  propositions  of  what 
would  happen  if  fuch  or  fuch  meafures  were 
to  be  taken :  for  all  thefe  are  expedients  ren- 
dered ncceflary  by  our  infirmities,  which  wc 
can  with  no  colour  of  reafon  afcribe  to  him. 
It  is  indeed  excufable,  becaufe  unavoidable, 
ypon  man)^occafions  tofpeakof  his  proceed- 
ings in  a  manner  conformable  to  our  own, 
and  even  to  attribute  to  him  human  paffions 
and  affections,  fuch  as  favour,  deteflation,  re- 
fentment,  jealoufy,  repentance,  fondnefs  for 
glory,^  plcafure  at  our  obedience  or  follicitude 
for  our  welfare;  of  doing  him  fervice,  of  griev- 
ing his  holy  fpirit,  of  our  fincere  zealous  re- 
folutions  and  hearty  praifes  cafting  up  a  fwect 
fmelling  favour  before  him  :  but  wc  ought 
to  remember  that  thefe  expreifions  are  not 
adequate  to  the  fubje<ft  nor  defcriptive  of  his 
cfTence,  but  indulgencies  only  granted  in  con- 
defcenfion  to  our  infirmity  which  has  none 
but  groveling  ideas  to  apply  to  the  fublimeft 
of  objedls. 

10.  Still  there  may  remain  a  fafpicion  of 
fomcthing  antecedent,  not  only  direftive  of  in- 
telligcncc  but  even  rcflridlivc  of  omnipotence! 

ftr# 
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for  no  Will  can  make  vL  thing  be  apprehend-t 
ed  otherwife  than  k  appear^  nor  underftand 
it  different  from  what  it  is  ;   and  there  are 
abfolute  impoflibilities^  as  that  two  and  two 
/hould  make  fiye>  that  the  angles  of  a  triangle 
ihould  not  be  equal  to  two  right  ones,  that  an  « 
agent  (hoald'  at  the  fame  time  be  free  and 
impeccable.    And  her*  I  may  call  in  aid  the 
noble  lord  before  cited;  who  declares  that 
thcfe  propofitions  are  identical,  carrying  a 
(how  of  foroething  profound  but  really  ex- 
prcfBre  of  nothing :  for  to  tiftderftand  a  thing 
otherwife  than  it  is  would  be  not  to  under- 
flai)d  it,  therefore  to  tell  me  I  cannot  do  {o 
is  the  fame  as  faying  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
it  when  I  do  underftand  it;   but  in  the  cafe 
of  the  Supreme  Being  he  direds  his  own  in- 
telligence, for  he  determines  how  he  fliall 
undcrftand  a  thing  by  making  it  what  it  is.  - 
Then  the  neceflity  trrged  of  two  and  twa 
making  four,  carries  the  face  of  an  operation 
performed  by  two  and  two  to  produce  the 
new  Being  Four,   together  with  feme  fupe- 
riour  force  reftraining  them  from  producing 
any  thing  elfe,  and  indeed  Produft  is  the 
technical  term  among  arithmeticians  for  iht 
fnm  found  by  multiplication  :    whereas  two 
and  two  were  already  the  fame  thing  with 
four  before  our  multiplying  them  together, 
*fld  differ  only  fh  idea  according  as^  wc  con- 
C   2  fider 
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fider  them  feparated  or  united.  If  I  had  two 
guineas  in  my  pocket  and  fome  body  pays  mp 
two,  I  now  have  four;  but  the  guineas  were 
four  while  in  different  hands,  and  you  might 
have  truly  faid  there  were  four  guineas  in  the 
room  before  the  payment  :  fo  that  to  fay  it  is 
impoflible  two  and  two  ihould  make  five,  is 
the  fame  as  faying  they  cannot  be  any  thing 
clfe  than  what  they  are. 

In,  like  manner  the  cflence  of  a  triangle 
contains  two  particulars.  The  having  three 
angles,  and  The  .quantity  of  their  widths  added 
together  which  is  equal  to  two  right  angles  : 
for  you  might  eafily  draw  lines  upon  paper 
making  three  angles  greater  or  lefs  than  two 
right  ones,  but  then  thofe  lines  will  not  en- 
clofe  a  fpace  and  confequently  be  no  triangle. 
The  former  of  thefe  particulars  is  as  obvious 
as  that  twice  two  are  four,  but  the  latter  is  un- 
known to  many  perfons;  and  thofe  who  do 
know  it  were  taught  by  long  procefs  of  dc- 
monftration,  which  demonflration  was  on\j 
a  new  difcovery  to  them  of  what  was  really 
contained  in  the  effence  of  the  fubj^sift. 
Therefore  to  urge,  that  it  is  impoflible  for 
any  power  to  tpake  the  angles  of  a  triangle 
unequal  to  two  right  ones,  amounts  to  no* 
thing  more  than  that  no  power  can  form  a 
triangle  which  fhall  be  no  triangle  :  for  tho* 
the  word  Impoflible 'makes  a  fliow  of  fome 

iimtradoii 
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limitation  by  antecedent  caufcs  confining  the 
power  to  one.  particular  manner  of  exertion^ 
yet  it  is  here  a  delufive  found  without  a 
meaning.  Who  wpuld  think  it  a  limitation 
upon  his,  powers,  to  have  it  proved  impoflible 
for  him  to  do  a  thing  that  (ball  be  quite 
different  from  what  he  does?  or  lament  at 
lying  under  controul  of  an  uncreated  necef- 
fity,  becaufe  he  cannot  write  a  letter  without 
writing  nor  walk  acrofs  the  room  without 
walking  ?  For  my  part.  I  (hould  eftecm  it 
rather  a  mark  of  inability  and  fubje(^on,if 
when  I  were  tired  of  Citing  ftill,  it  were  pof- 
fible  that  I  might  walk  ever  fo  fail  and  yet 
continue  all  the  while  in  the  fedentary  pofture 
beconae  irkfbme  to  mCp 

The  fame  anfwer  will  do  for  the  impof-- 
Ability  of  a  free  agent  being  impeccable. 
Hiofe  who  battle  moA:  ftrenuoufly  for  this 
tenet  are  cloudy  and  fluctuating  in  their  con- 
ceptions at  firft^  but  if  after  much  fquabbling 
gnd  fbifting  ground  you  can  difpell  the  clouds 
and  du^  they  raife,  fo  as  to  bring  them  to 
ibiqe  determinate  fleddy  fence  of  their  words, 
you  will  always  find  them  meaning  the  fame 
thing  by  Free  agency  and  Peccability :  fo 
their  aflertion  becomes  meerly  identical. 
Whatever  is  peccable  muft  be  peccable ;  or 
as  they  affe&  hypothetic  propofitions,  If 
(^  will  give.a.Gm4iittattca)ulity  he  muft 

make 
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make  him  peccable^   for  it  is  not  in  the  na-« 
ttire  of  things  to  do  otherwife.    Now  to  my 
apprehenfion  free  agency  and  peccability  are 
different :   freedom  perhaps  includes  a  power 
of  doing  wrong,  but  I  underftand  by  pecca<- 
bility  a  liablcnefs  to  do  wrong,  which  two  I 
conceive  not  only  diflinguifhable  in  idea  but 
feparable  in  faft,  and  think  I  find  fome  few 
inftances  in  myfclf  of  their  being  a(5tually  fe* 
parated.     I  feem  to  have  full  liberty  to  burn 
nty  wig  whenever  there  is  fire  or  candle  near 
me,  yet  while  I  can  keep  my  fenfes  and  avoid 
the  frenzy  of  eleftiomor  party  bumpers^ I  ap^ 
prchend  myfelf  under  no  hazard  of  fuch  an 
idle  freak.    And  I  am  fo  far  from  believing 
God  unable  to  deliver  me  totally  from  my 
peccability  without  depriving  me  of  my  free- 
dom^ that  I  have  hope  he  will  adually  do  it 
for  myfelf  in  particular,  and  for  countlefs  mul^ 
titudes  of  my  fellow  creatures^  in  fome  future 
ftage  of  our  exiftence  whereto  he  is  now  pre- 
paring us  by  his  laws  of  nature  and  courier 
of  Providence  in  this  fublunary  ftage. 

\i.  Neverthelefs  fuppofing  an  unalterable 
nature  of  things,  this  can  be  no  fure  ground 
of  our  reafonings,  becaufe  we  can  never  be 
fure  of  apprehending  it  exaftly:  for  lUch 
nature  niufl  continue  always  oneand  the  fame^ 
but  our  abflradt  ideas  potoriouily  fluduato 
in  our  thoughts  and  vary  from  tfaoic  of  other 

people. 
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people*  Wc  have  all  of  us  feme  idea  of  jufticc, 
yet  are  perpetually  doubtfull  whether  parti- 
cular actions  co-incide  therewith  or  not :  and 
BO  man  can  fix  fo  perfe(3:  .an  idea  of  that  vir- 
tue as  that  he  may  not  afterwards  find  reafon 
to  add  or  relax  therefrom.  And  among  vari- 
ous perfons  how  difcordant  are  their  notions 
of  Juftice,  of  honour,  of  public  ipirit  and  all 
other  abftraA  ideas  ? 

Notwithftanding  all  the  cares  I  hare  hc^ 
ftowed  upon   metaphyfics  and  abftradlioii,! 
find  I  have  not  gotten  the  true  idea  of  perjury; 
for  if  I  took  a  transfer  of  five  hundred  India 
to  vote  at  an  ele^ion  and  give  it  back  agaiq 
upon  die  openings  and  on  going  to  the  ballot 
ihould  fwear  the  iaid  ftqck  was  my  own  pro- 
perty and  my  name  not  ufed  in  trufl  for  any 
other,  I  fhould  think  myfelf  guilty  of  perju- 
ry: or  if  I  had  a  thoufand  and  lent  half  of  it 
to  a  friend  upon  the  like  ternis^  I  (hould  think 
this  a  fubornation  of  perjury.     But  there  are 
much  wiier  people,  becaufe  better  fkilled  in 
the  only  valuable  knowledge,  the  art  of  get- 
ting money,  who  fee  there  is  nothing  to  re- 
proach oneielf  for  in  all  this*    And  I  fuppoie 
the  fame  wife  people  would  perceive,   tho'  I 
cannot,  that  there  is  no  harm  in  fw^aring  a 
xnan's  life  away,  provided  one  could  get  a 
fwinging  fum  or  ferve  a  friend  or  ruin  a  par-  • 
ty  by  fi>  doing.    I  dare  not  prefume  U)  ari 
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the  cafe  with  them,  for  they  would  only  laugh 
^t  my  fimplicity  or  cry  me  down  for  my  fu- 
perflition.  And  here  I  am  not  fo  iimple  as  to 
be  infenfible  of  their  wifdom  in  employing 
this  kind  of  logic  :  for  a  laugh  and  an  outcry 
have  the  fame  effed:  upon  the  rational  facuU 
ties  as  flopping  one's  ears  has  upon  that  bodily 
fenfe ;  and  I  can  clearly  difcern  that  the 
wifeft  way  can  be  taken  in  the  nature  of 
things  for  defending  fome  opinions,  is  to  ftop 
one's  ears  againft  whatever  can  be  f^d  in  op-v 
pofition  to  them. 

12.  Again  if  there  were  an  abftradt  nature 
of  things  having  a  reality  feparate  from  the 
things  themfelves,  fo  much  of  it  as  does  not 
afFcft  the  fubftaqces  wherewith  wc  have  con* 
cern  would  be  needlefs  to  be  known  by  us. 
What  fliould  we  be  the  better  or  the  wifer 
for  knowing  ever  fo  accurately  the  nature 
of  Chimeras,  Cyclops  or  flying  Dragons» 
fmce  no  fuch  creatures  will  ever  fall  in  our 
way  ?  or  for  underftanding  the  abftraftfoun^ 
dations  of  prudence  and  good  policy  amon^ 
Sylphs  and  Gnome%  which  have  no  exigence 
elfewhere  than  in  imagination  ?  Neither  is  it 
prafticable,  if  it  were  defirable»  for  us  to 
frame  an  idea  of  fuch  unoperating  nature  or 
any  fingle  particular  belonging  to  it :  for  our 
ideal  knowledge  all  comes  from  experience, 
pur    moil  refini:d  fpcculations   are  nothing 

more 
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snore  than  recolledtipns  of  what  has  been 
depofited  in  our  memory  by  the  operation  of 
fubftances»  being  either  external  objects  or  thq 
snodifications  of  oar  mental  organs.  We  may 
compound^  ^flbrt,  difunite,  and  recall  them 
in  another  order  or  other  company  than  they 
entered;  we  may  join  things  which  never 
appeared  together  j  we  may  thipk  of  a  caufe 
and  its  remote  efFeift  without  that  procefs  of 
operation  by  which  it  has  always  worked  it» 
or  annex  the  idea  of  a  caufe  to  effeds  it  does 
not  bring  forth^  and  this  way  can  make  fan-* 
taftical  compoiitions  and  ron>aatic  events  un«>* 
like  to  any  thing  that  nature  has  ever  pro* 
dttced :  yet  ftill  the  materials  are  all  picked 
out  from  fcenes  we  have  actually  known  ex- 
hibited, I  have  feen  women/  horfes,  birds 
of  various  plumage,  and  fifh,  and  by  coUedfc- 
ing  feveral  parts  of  thefe  into  one  alTemblage, 
like  flowers  tied  in  9  nofegay,  can  eafily  make 
up  that  whimfical  figpre  with  wl;iich  Horace 
begins  his  art  of  poetry,  Wc  have  known 
admirals  hang  out  fignals  and  by  them  go- 
vern thfe^Botions  of  a  fleet :  tis  but  flipping 
out  of  mind  the  captains  and  crews  obeying 
the  fignals^  and  we  fliall  have  the  fignals  . 
themfelves  remaining  for  the  immediate 
fcaufe  of  the  movements  in  the  ihips;  by 
which  example  we  may  learn  to  fancy  a  fairy 
irsufin^  a  inagnificent  P^^l«iMMi^         pf  her 
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I  have  fcen  different  animals,  can  recall  ond 
of  them  to  mind  and  immediately  diicard  it 
by  ftsbftituting  another  in  its  room  i  by  which 
power  I  could  eafily  fancy  an  old  witch  turning 
herfelf  intp  a  tabby  cat.  And  it  is  obfervable 
that  conjurors  of  all  forts  ufe  certain  myfte« 
nous  words  and  gcftures^ whereby  they  teach 
imagination  to  joincaufes  with  effedts  not  be-» 
longing  to  them ;  £b  that  magic^  witchcraft 
and  conjuration,  may  be  called  the  habit  of 
culling  caufes  and  effedts  well  known  in  ex« 
perience,  but  conne<^ng  them  together  in  a 
manner  nature  pever  did. 

Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  errors  in  philofophy 
ihould  fpring  from  the  fame  fburce.    Lucre<^ 
tius  builds  his^  theory  upon  the  obfervation  of 
motes  in  a  fun  beam,  which  in  general  fall 
perpendicularly,  but  many  of  them  decline 
from  their  line  of  defcent  at  uncertain  times 
in  various  and  uncertain  diredtions;  never 
rcfledting  what  experience  might  have  in- 
formed him,  that  every  little  motion  of  the 
air  will  give  an  impulfe  to  thofe  light  bodies : 
fo  by  this  lucky  omiflion  he  flruck  out  his 
ingenious  contrivance  for  making  a  world  by 
chance.        Our  abflraft   ideas   of    fpeckf^* 
forms;  eifences,  powers,  modes^  relatione  andljk 
natures,  arc  only  remembrances  of  what  we  *^ 
have  noticed  in  fubflanccs  or  their  operations: 
but  the  notice  touching  upon  various  |X}inU 
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of  the  £ime  obje&  at  different  times  and  in 
different  peribns,  and  imagination  being  too 
Icanty  to  contain  all  the  ftores  of  our  .remem« 
brance,  but  having  her  icenes  compofed  of 
fiidi  particulars  as  occur  from  time  to  time 
ipbntaneaufly  or  can  be  drawn  up  by  recoil 
ledion,  'tis  no  wonder  that  our  notions  are 
imperfect,   unftable,  perpetually  varying  a- 
moog  themfelves  and  from  thofe  of  one*  an- 
other.   Our  moral  i^eas  all  bear  an  ultimate 
reference  to-fatisfa^^ion  or  happinefs^  and  have 
for  their  objeft  fuch  fentiments  of  the  mind 
as,  either  by  themfelves  or   by  the  adions 
Aey  prompt  to,  make  an  encreafe  or  diminu- 
tion of  happinefs.    And  hence  it  comes  that 
they  are    fo   frequently  difcordant   among 
mankind  and  flu<ftnating  in  each  man :  for 
the  efficacy  of  a  particular  fentimcnt,and  the 
coniequenccs  of  an  adlion,  being  infinitely 
various  according  to  iituations  and  circum- 
ftances,  it  is  very  difficult,  perhaps  impoffiblc, 
to  fix  the  eflcnce  of  juftice,  of  honour^  of 
piety,  of  holinefs,  and  all  others  of  the  mo- 
ral clafs,  {o  accurately  as  that  fomething  yet 
undiferved  or  flipped  out  of  mind  (hall  not 
cauie  an  alteration  of  ihape  or  colour  therein. 
Therefore  thofe  ideal  natures  and  effences  are 
unfit  to  be  taken  for  the  bafis  of  knowledge 
or  firft  principles  of  action  :   they  arc  good 
mA  9eedfu11  directions  for  ofu*  condu<%  both 
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in  aAing  and  reafoning,  the  fole  means  of 
making  pad  experience  profitable^  bat  £0  far 
from  being  eternal,  unproduced  and  unalter- 
able, that  they  were  the  offspring  of  obferva- 
tion  upon  fubflances  and  operations  we  have 
known;  and  are  apt  to  change,  like  flale 
meat,  fo  far  as  to  become  imwholefome,  if 
locked  up  long  in  the  fpeculations  of  the 
clofet.  They  muft  be  frequently  brought 
out  into  the  air  of  the  world,  applied  to  the 
occurrences  pafling  there,  and  continual  en- 
deavours ufed  by  familiar  example,  com- 
parifon,  diflin^tion,  frefh  obfervation  and  fup« 
poiition  of  cafes  likely  to  happen,  fo  to  fix 
their  figures  upon  the  memory  as  that  there 
may  be  nothing  defective  or  fuperfluous,  and 
they  m^y  rife  uniform  and  fleddy  every  time 
they  make  their  appearance  in  the  imagi^ 
nation, 

13.  The  dodrine  of  an  uncreated  nature 
of  things  feenxs  to  have  gathered  ftrength 
from  a  notion  of  its  necei!ity  \o  dired:  the 
choice  of  the  Almighty  in  bis  creation  :  for 
choice  muft  be  founded  on  the  difcernment 
of  one  thing  beipg  preferable  to  another, 
which  difcernment  does  not  make  the  pre- 
ference, it  only  finds,  a  preference  fubfifting 
before  in  the  objeft  contemplated.  But  this 
neceffity  will  appear  none  when  we  reflect 
that,   as  already  hinted  in  the  above  cited 
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§  yi.  of  the  lail  chapter,  many  things  muft 
have  pafled  in  the  creation  for  which  no  di- 
rcftion  could  be  had  from  an  antecedent  na«- 
ture  of  things.  Suppofing  the  charaAers, 
endowments  and  offices,  of  all  perceptive  Be- 
ings afcertained  by  fuch  nature,  which  is 
more  than  I  can  pretend  to  fay  that  they 
were,  yet  how  can  that  nature  allot  parti- 
cular perfons  to  the  feveral  parts  and  offices 
it  had  made  requifite  in  the  univerfe  ?  What 
if  there  muft  be  an  Archangel  to  lead  forth 
the  hofts  of  the  Lord  to  battle,  and  fuch  a 
reptile  as  Ned  Search  to  puzzle  his  brains 
with  dry  fpeculations  that  nobody  heeds,  why 
was  it  neceflary  that  Michael  muft  be  the 
Archangel  and  I  the  reptile?  Tis  true  that 
in  my  preient  condition  I  am  utterly  unfit  to 
cope  with  the  arch  rebell,  for  he  would 
pinch  me  to  nothing  with  a  gripe  of  his  iron 
claw,  and  this  is  owing  to  the  infirmity  of 
that  nature  which  God  has  given  me  :  but 
what  was  Michael  better  thin  me  before  ei- 
ther of  us  were  created  ?  both  were  then 
Boo-cntitieSy  imdiitiri^'uiiL:ibl^n'::thing>,  ca- 
pable of  neither  fitnefs  cor  cn£tnci^  for  any 
office  whatever.  Then  v^ait  aiitece.'fent  ne^ 
ceffity  ihouli  lb  conitriia  onir^i^teoce  a.» 
that  God  might  tot  hive  created  njt  Vj  thi: 
powers  ana  intelligence  of  tie  Arching*:!^ and 
niadc  MicLid  tbe  we^  a:^i  Ci^fjll  tf,n  i^f 
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Adam?  The  plan  of  unircrfal  Providence 
would  flill  have  gone  on  as  it  does :  Sataa 
would  flill  have  been  overthrown  and  the 
fame  chapters  ftill  have  been  fcribbled.  We 
may  think  it  requifite  there  fhould  be  fuccef-> 
five  generations  of  men  from  the  formation 
of  this  earth  to  its  final*  diiTolution,  but  what 
was  there  in  the  nature  of  things  to  make  it 
'  requifite  that  I  and  my  cotemporaries  fhould 
be  living  jufl  non^  and  not  have  been  pro* 
duced  into  Being  among  the  antediluvians  or 
rcferved  for  fome  future  century  ?  Had  their 
perfons,  with  whom  we  had  then  exchanged 
lots,  been  born  in  our  time  with  our  natural 
talents,  received  our  education  and  conforted 
with  our  company,  they  would  have  perform- 
ed their  parts  juft  as  we  have  done,  and  the 
courfe  of  human  affairs  would  have  been  no« 
thing  different. 

Yet  why  was  it  neceffary  there  mufl  be  an 
endlefs  variety  of  creatures  with  continual 
gradations  of  power,  intelligence  and  office 
among  them  ?  was  it  impoffible  they  could 
all  have  been  made  equal  and  alike  ?  What 
can  we  fee  in  the  antecedent  nature  of  things 
to  make  it  indifpenfibly  requifite  that  there 
fhould  be  Archangels  and  reptiles,  patriarchal 
fimplicity  and  modern  refinements  l  What 
higher  caufe  can  we  affign  for  thefe  things 

thin 
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than  the  Will  and  good  pleafure  of  the  Cre^. 
ator?         '       ^  ^ 

If  there  he  any  rule  of  diredioa  wUich  we 
cannot  feparaie  from  our  idea  of  God,  it  is 
that  of  goodnefs;  for  we  fay  that  God  is  good 
by  the  neceffity  of  his  nature :  but  goodnels 
ceipeAs  only  the  happinefs  beftowed  and  pro*- 
du^on  of  creatures  capal^e  of  being  made 
happy ;  it  has  no  concern  with  the  manner 
of  mal#)g  them  happy ;  fo  long  as  the  fame 
portion  of  blefling  is  diflribtited^  it  gives  no 
preference  to  one  particular  method  of  diftri- 
foution  rather  than  another.  What  preyious 
fitnefs  of  things  do  we  difcover,  or  what  in 
the  nature  of  goodnefs,  that  fhould  binder  but 
that  God  might  have  given  us  the  meafure  of 
happiaefs  defigned^by  his  own  continued  ad: 
without  the  intervention  of  iecond  caufes  f 
was  he  not  able,  or  would  it  have  been  la- 
borious and  troublefome  to  have  done  (of 
In  this  cafe  the  creatures  would  have  wanted 
no  faculty  of  adivity,  for  the  perceptive  a- 
lone  wottld  have  fufficed  ;  a  corporeal  world 
to  fupply  them  with  materials  of  enjoyment 
had  been  needlefs,  as  likewife  thoie  wonder- 
full  courfcs  of  Providence  producing  ordet* 
therein,  nor  could  there  have  been  room  for 
wifdom  to  difplay  herielf.  For  the  very  eA- 
{(SDCC  of  wifdom  lies  in  the  nice  ad}uftment  of 
caoi^  among  one  another  and  to  their  def- 
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tined  effedks,  fo  that  an  infinite  variety  of 
them  fhalU  by  many  intricate  channels  and 
difcordiatnt  operations,  bring  forth  the  exadi: 
feries  of  events  projefted.     What  is  done  by 
dint  of  power,  requires  no  wifdom  to  perform 
it.    If  I  have  a  bowl  in  my  hand  and  want  it 
to  touch  the  jack  at  tother  end  of  the  green» 
thefliorteft  way  would  be  to  carry  it  thither,  but 
then  there  is  no  fkill  in  doing  this :  the  fkill 
lies  in  rolling  it  along  the  ground  fo  |^at,  by 
taking  a  compafs  over  feveral  inequalities  of 
the  turf,  it  (hall  reft  at  laft  juft  in  the  fpot  I 
would  have  it.    Or  if  there  were  blocks  in 
the  wa]^  that  it  could  not  reach  the  mark  un- 
lefs  by  a  pafTage  of  twenty  angles  made  by 
touching  upon  fo  many  bowls,   he  that  could 
make  a  fure  caft  under  thefe  circumftances 
would  fliow  a  moft  furprizing  fluU,    Why 
then  do  we  take  Co  much  trouble  in  rolling 
our  bowls  when  we  night  carry  them  eafier? 
The  anfwer  is  obvious  :  for  our  diverfion,  or 
perhaps  to  (how  our  dexterity  to  fome  by* 
ftander.     But  (hall  we  fay  that  God  put  his 
hoft  of  fecond  caufes  in  adt,  as  we  go  to 
a  game  at  bowls,  for  amufement  ?   or  was  it 
to  (how  what  he  could  do  ? 

It  may  indeed  be  thought  an  end  worthy 
afcribing  to  him,  to  manifeft  his  glory  and  his 
wifdom  to  the  creatures,  but  this  is  becauie 
he  has  fo  cohftituted  fome  of  his  creatures 

as 
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as  that  the  contemplation  of  his  glory  dnd  ad^ 
miration  of  his  wifdom  becomes  a  principal 
channel  of  their  happinefs  x   y^t  he  his  pro-- 
Tided  enjoyments  for  multitudes  of  creatures 
without  giving  them  any  capacity  of  know- 
ing him  or  his  works,   and  of  that  ipecie^ 
which  he  has  endued  with  fuch  capacity,  there 
are  many  to  whom  the  neceffary  occupations 
of  that  ftation  wherein  he  has  placed  them, 
tiie  turbulence  of  their  paf&ons  and  continual 
action  of  fcnfible  objedts  around  them,  has 
rendered  it  impracticable   to  exerqife   their  ^ 
faculties  in  the  extent  whereof  th^y  are  ca-' 
pable.    Thus  what  grounds  there  are  for  the 
diiplay  of  glory  muft  be  looked  for  in  the 
conftitution  and  nature  given  to  the  creatures 
en  calling  them  forth  into  Beings  not  in  any 
thing  prior  to  their  creation  :  nor  can  we  de- 
vife  any  previous    neceffity  nor  eternal  fit- 
nefs^  that  ihould  determine  him  to  fatisfy  the 
demands  of  goodnefs  by  the  long-fpun  contri-' 
▼ances  of  wifdom,  rather  than  by  the  direct 
operations  of  power.    Since  then,  if  we  will 
needs  judge  of  the  Creator  by  our  own  ideas, 
diere  appears  to  have  been  many  particulars 
attending  the  creation,    for  which  we  can 
form  no  idea  of  any  diredion  to  be  had  from 
apre-exiftent  abftradl  nature  of  things,  we 
muft  acknowledge  that  in  thofe  particulars 
he  could  and  did  proceed  withc^»t.i)U  ,$Ad' 
Vol.  II.  D       \ 


fr<,  m  ll«ce  msj  ccgyl:i:lf  thai  be  mi^  do 
the  £aine  in  all  oti>cn  bdocgrsg  to  iis  wk« 
1 4«  Ere&  goodi^c^  that  xDoii  ixapaiunt  c£ 
aii  the  Attributes  to  as,  feems  aj[cribed  too 
hzilily  by  many  to  fuch  an  abArad  nature,  for 
the}'  fay  that  God  is  good  by  the  oocclBty  of 
hih  nature :  whkh  cxpicfBoQ  I  hai«  ufcd  jaft 
BOW  after  their  example,  tho'  without  a  faQ 
underflanxiing  af  the  terms,  for  to  my  appre^ 
hen  (ion  they  imply  a  neceCity  caflii^g  good*- 
ne(s  upoa  him  involuntarily  or  maki^  it  re^ 
quidte  fix  him  to  aid  upon  that  principle^ 
but  for  my  part  I  will  not  prelend  to  fay  how 
it  comes  that  he  is  good  nor  ailign  a  caofe  of 
his  being  (o.  Men  are  good  becaofe  it  i» 
their  duty,  becaufe  it  will  obtain  them  his^ 
favour,  becaufe  they  think  it  their  trueft  in*- 
tereft,  becaufe  they  have  been  led  info  it  by 
good  company,  becau&  it  is  foothing  to  their 
refledion  and  grateful!  to  their  moral  fenfe  i 
but  I  can  afcribe  none  of  thofe  motives,  aor 
any  other  conceivable  by  me,  to  the  AU 
mighty. 

.  Goodncfs^  you  will  tirge,  is  an  excdTeoce^ 
and  all  excellencies  mufl  centre  in  him«>  Let 
us  beware  that  we  do  not  Aide  hack  again  in* 
to  the  notion  of  things  abluact  and  uaiubtlaiH 
tial  fubfifting  independent])'  on  their  Cub* 
fiances :  for  what  are  \vc  to  undcrftand  hf 
Excellence  ?    The  idea  rcfults  from  compa-^ 
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Hfoa^  moft  frcqueotly  among  us  from  a  com- 
parifon  of  pcrfons ;   wc  caH  a  man  excellent 
ki  his  way  when  h0  far  furpafles  others  :   in 
this   fence  wc  may  fay  without  blafphemy 
that  the  excellentc  of  God  fprung  from  his 
creation,  for  a  fole  Being  can  have  no  excel- 
lence becaufe  it  has  nothing  to  excelL    Of 
if  you  will  apply  the  term,  you  might  ,with 
equal  propriety  apply  its  contrary,  for  while 
the  fole  he  was  the  lowed  as  well  as  the  mod: 
excellent  of  Beings.    Thei-efore  when  he  had 
made  a  multitude  of  creatures  far  inferiour  to 
himfclf,  then  it  was  he  began  to  be  the  moft 
Qxcellent. 

In  the  other  fence  of  excellence  it  refts  up- 
on a  comparifon  of  things^  thofc  being  judged 
the  moft  excellent  which  are  moft  advanta- 
geous or  conduce  to  the  nioft  excellent  pur- 
pofes,  that  is,  fuch  as  yield  the  largeft  income 
of  happincfs*    'Tis  true,  goodnefs  placed  in 
this  light  muft  appear  the  higheft  excellence, 
becaufe  that  alone  gives  us  aii  intereft  in  om-:* 
nipotence,   omnifcienc6  and  infinite  wifdom, 
which  without  it  would   become  objefts  of 
mcer   /peculation  or  perhaps   of  dread  ahd 
horror.    Biit  then  it  is  ah  excellence  relative- 
ly to  us,  and  if  we  think  toencrcafe  it  by  our 
prayers,   oblations  and  redlitude  ofconduift, 
\vt  fliall'  do  wellies  being  the  moft  excellent 
purpoie  \yt  cm  drive  at:  ^et  tliis  does  not 

prove 
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prove  it  an  excellence  to  hinyior  fixed  upon 
him  by  the  neceflity  of  his  nature.    If  a  man 
have  talents  and  a  difpofition  of  mind  highly^' 
beneficial  to  the   public,  tho'  produftive  of 
nothing  but   ipceflant  cares  and  trouble  to 
himfplf,  we  think  him  an  excellent  perfon, 
and  he  may  think  it  himfelf  an  excellent  pof- 
feffion,  and  why  ?   cither  becaufe  of  the  fa- 
tisfaftion  of  mind  redounding  therefrom,  or 
more    rationally  becaufe  it  is  every  man's 
trueft  intereft  to  do  the  moft  good  he  can. 
For  in  that  only  nature  of  things  which  lies 
within  our  knowledge,  the  motive  of .  every 
aftion  regards  ultimately  fome  benefit  of  the 
agent,  either  real  or  fancied  i  and  if  there  be 
another  nature  we  know  nothing  of,  we  can 
never  take  upon  us  to  pronounce  what  it  does- 
or  does  not  require :    the  known  nature  of 
agency  manifeftly  does  not  render  an  Attri- 
bute of  goodnefs  necefTary,   for  what  joy, 
what  advantage  could  accrue  to  the  Almighty 
from  effecting  his  gracious  purpofe  of  making 
creatures  to  be  happy  ?   or  how  was  it  better 
or  more  excellent  for  him  to"  be  good  than 
to  be  evil  ? 

But  it  will  be  afked,  can  I  imagine  a  Deity 
otherwife  than  good  ?  I  frankly  own  that  I 
cannot,  becaufe  I  feel  fo  many  efFefts  of 
bounty  in  myfelf,  and  fee  fo  many  bleflings 
poured  daily  among  the  creatures  on  all  fides 

around 
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around  me,  that  I  cannot  imagine  them  pro- 
ceeding from  any  other  than  a  beneficen^gra- 
cious  and  indulgent  power.  Thus  I  difcover 
the  caufc  by  the  efFcfts,  and  reft  contented  in 
the  difcovery  without  wanting  or  pretending 
to  look  further  for  a  caufe  of  that  caufe^  which 
I  eftecm  the  Firft,  thinking  myfelf  happy 
there  is  fuch  a  one  from  under  whofe  in- 
fluence I  can  never  be  removed.  Nor  is  my 
method  different  with  rcfpedt  to  the  other 
Attributes  and  even  the  Being  of  a  God,  for 
all  which  I  could  never  yet  enter  into  the 
force  of  arguments  a  priori.  I  fee  there  is  a 
-world,  and  my  reafon  convinces  me  it  could 
not  exift  without  a  Creator,  therefore  there  is 
one.  I  know  from  experience  of  works  I 
have  feen  performed,  that  the  world  could 
not  be  made  without  power,  and  can  difcern 
nothing  that  fhould  limit  or  obftruft  that 
power,  therefore  the  Creator  is  omnipotent. 
In  this  manner  I  go  on  inveftigating  the  other 
Attributes  by  comparifon  ^f  caufes  and  ef- 
fcfts :  if  at  any  time  I  try  to  throw  afide  all  my 
experience  together  with  the  obfervations  and 
theorems  ftored  in  mind  therefrom,  I  find 
nothing  but  obfcurity  whereon  I  can  neither 
judge  nor  reaibn  nor  argue. 

15.  What  then !  do  we  reprefent  God  as 
arbitrary,  that  it  is  wholly  uncertain  in  what 
maimer  he  will  deal  with  us,  that  he  follows 

D  3  no 
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none  other  guidance  in  hid  proceedings  than 
meer  Will  and  pleafurc  ?  Far  be  it  from  mc 
to  draw  thi$  conclufion,  nor  do  I  think  the 
premiffcs  laid  down  above  will  bear  it.  For 
arbitrary  proceeding  is  afting  with  no  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  fubjedts  i^dted  upon» 
and  fuch  adlion  muft  always  be  uncertain ; 
but  without  an  antecedent  uncreated  nature 
of  things  I  apprehend  God  does  not  want  t, 
guidance  for  his  proceedings  in  the  fubfe^ 
qucnt  nature  given  to  his  fubi^ances  on  mak- 
ing them  I  and  that  he  follows  invariably 
thofe  rules  which  he  had  prefcribed  to  hin^ 
felf  by  the  creation^  which  laft  opinion  I  g^ 
ther  from  his  immutability. 

Yet  neither  can  I  venture  to  pronounce 
him  immutable  by  the  necefHty  of  his  naturc» 
for  I  can  fee  nothing  previous  that  ihould 
make  it  neceflary,  but  infer  it  from  the  fteddy 
regularity  obfervable  in  his  laws  of  vifible 
nature  and  courfe  of  events  refpe£king  man% 
kind,  and  from  the  abfence  of  all  conceivable 
caufes  which  might  work  a  change  in  him* 
Men  are  changeable  either  from  ignorance^ 
which  leaves  room  for  new  lights  perpetually 
to  caft  a  new  appearance  of  things  upon  their 
judgement ;  or  from  imbecillity,  rendering 
;hem  liable  to  be  hurried  to  and  fro  againil 
their  judgement  by  the  fpontaneous  and  un« 
certain  impulfe  of  their  paffion( :  and  I  have 

obferved 
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^bferved  thtt  ia  proportion  as  they  can  get  rid 

of  their  ignoruKc  and  imbecillity,  they  grow 

more  and  more  vntform  and  fteddy  in  theix 

^ntiments  and  conduft.     Therefore  being 

fully  aflured  thofe  tvra  caufes  are  abfent  from 

Cod,  I  fee  no  ihadow  of  probability  for  their 

effeds :  nor  can  entertain  a  fufpicion  that  he 

may  be  good  and  provident  to*day  bat  cruel 

or  regacdle(8  of  us  to-morrow :  that  at  one 

time  he  could  look  forth  upon  the  works 

which  he  had  made  and  behold  diey  were 

very  good,  conformable  to  his  liking  1  but  at 

feme  jRibiequent  feafon  he  might  look  forth 

agaki  and  l^hold  they  were  ikrk  nought,  dif- 

pleafing  and  odious  in  his  (ightt    that  he 

&ould  choofe  a  ^an  of  operation  perfevoring 

in  it  for  fucceffi\re  ages  until  at  length  he 

dianged  his  mind«  d(^arted  from  his  plan 

and  purfued  another  diametrically  oppo&te. 

Nevertheless  we  muft  take  care  to  fettle 
die  ]M*oper  idea  of  immutability » which  is  not 
inconfiftent  with  a  variety  of  a^out  provided  ^ 
dte  whale  feheme  of  aAkm  be  laid  out  upoa 
one  jdan:  for  we  do  not  pronounce  a  man 
diangeafole  and  uncertain  becaufe  he  feme* 
times  goes  to  bed  tod  fometimes  gets  up, 
femetimes  fits  dbwn  to  eat  and  femettoiet 
tifes  to  labour,  or  Hudies  and  ufes  exercife, 
meditates  alone  and  diverts  himfelf  among 
liis  friends  at  different  times,  if  in  all  thofe 
D  4  changes 
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changes  of  adion  he  ftill  holds  on  the  fam* 
tenor  of  condu£t  and  aAs  upon  the  fame  prin-* 
ciples  throughout.  So  the  meafures  of  uni^ 
verfal  government  are  immutable  altho'  the 
difpenfations  made  by  it  are  various,  fome- 
times  building  tip  and  fometimes  pulling 
down,  fometimes  cheriQiing  with  falubrious 
influences  and  fometimes  deftroying  with 
peftilence  and  famine  j  altho*  barbarifm  and 
good  polity  by  turns  overfpread  the  feveral 
countries  of  the  earth ;  altho'  at  times  we  are 
in  pleafure  or  pain,  in  hope  or  under  dejec<* 
tion,  gladdened  with  fuccefs  or  vexed  with 
difappointment.  For  thefe  are  various  parts 
making  ^p  the  fymmetry  of  one  uniform 
plan  which  never  varies  from  itfelf :  fo  that 
the  univerfe  continues  always  the  fame  but 
tho  members  of  it  fludtuate,  perpetually  chan- 
ging condition  with  one  another. 
.  16.  'Tis  this  fluAuation  among  the  mem* 
bers  and  individuals  of  an  immutable  Whole^ 
that  occafions  fo  many  miftakes  in  the  doc- 
trine of  final  caufes;  for  our  unpiercing  optics 
reaching  a  very  little  way  into  the  chain  of 
events  around  us,  we  frequently  take  the 
means  for  the  end  and  deceive  ourfelves  ia 
their  bearings  and  tendencies  :  but  if  we 
could  difcern  the  final  caufes  as  they  grow  ia 
order  from  one  another,  there  would  be  no 
furer  foundation  whereon  to  build  our  reafonr 

ings. 
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ifigs^  nor  could  there  be  a  fafer  meafure  of 
pur  condud  than  to  exert  our  little  povyer^ 
in  co-operating  with  them.  Thofe  final  caufcs 
are.beft  fought  out  by  a  diligent  examination 
into  the  nature  of  things^  that  is,  of  fubftan- 
ces,  their  qualities,  mutual  relations  and  ope- 
rations, falling  within  the  compafs  of  our  no- 
tice: whofe  natures  muft  of  courfe  have 
continuance  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  fub^ 
jeft  whereof  they  are  predicated.  That  there 
is  a  nature  of  the  Britifh  conflitution  nobody 
will  deny»  nor  that  it  requires  the  attentioa 
of  every  one  who  would  ftrike  out  any  mea- 
fures  of  found  policy  among  us,  for  none  that 
are  contrary  thereto  can  fucceed:  but  this 
nature  was  fo  far  from  being  eternal  and  un- 
changeable, that  fifteen  hundred  years  ago, 
before  there  was  a  Briti(h  conftitution,  it  had 
no  Being,  fo  could  require  nothing  and  diredt 
to  nothing :  and  a  little  fmattering  in  Eng- 
}ifli.hiflory  will  manifeft,  that  it  has  received 
many  changes  from  the  Saxon  heptarchy  to 
the  prefent  flourishing  condition  of  our  Ame- 
rican colonies.  The  abforption  of  fix  king- 
doms by  the  feventh,  the  introdudtion  of  Pa- 
pal authority,  the  Norman  conqueft,  the  wars 
of  the  Barons,  the  breaking  of  their  power, 
the  reformation,  the  growth  of  commerce 
and  naval  ftrength,  the  Revolution,  the  very 
jecent  difcovery  of  repr«(sitfai|tt|^ttDg  con^ 

fined 
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fined  to  perfons  having  fome  intereft  in  elec- 
tions, have  each  of  them  givto  us  a  diflfereot 
nature* 

Neverthclcfc  Acre  may.  be  natures  eternal, 
if  the  fubftances  whereon  they  depend  were 
foi  and  unchangeable  tho'  the  fubftances  ftuc- 
tuatc  into  different  forts  of  creatures,  provided 
others  perpetually  fuccecd  in  their  places :  for 
the  noble  ally  vrhom  I  have  called  to  my  tf- 
fiftancc  in  this  ch^er  will  concur  with  me 
in  maintaining  i  diftinftioa  between  eternal 
and  independent  or  uncreated.     We  do  not 
deny  that  God  might  have  created  Beings 
from  cverlafting  capable  of  right  and  wrong  in 
their  dealings  among  one  another,  in  which 
cafe  the  fundamental  rules  of  juftice  were 
eternal  and  immutable.     What  tho*  there 
be  evident  marks  of  generation  in  this  eardu 
poffibly  the  univcrfe  never  was  without  a  race 
of  men  in  fome  dirty  habitation  or  other,  and 
then  human  nature  with  all  the  abftTRdioos 
belonging  to  it  was  eternal.    Nor  Ihdl  I 
fcruplc  to  admit  that  God  has  regard  to  tbofe 
natures,   making  his  difpenfations  confi)rm- 
able  thereto,  fo  that  we  may  ftile  them  his 
guidance:  but  then  it  is  in  the  government 
only,  not  the  creation  of  the  world,  whereof 
they  were  the  production  and  confequeody 
could  not  be  the  direiftion.    We  thefcfort 
having  nothing  better  than  thofe  natores  r 
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make  the  bafis  of  oor^afonings^  it  would  ht 
an  imwanrantable  prefumption  in  us  to  pro^ 
nottnce  any  thing  confidently  concerning 
creatioDi  the  manner  or  caufes  of  it ;  for  we 
never  had  experience  of  a  creation  or  any 
thing  previous  or  preparatory  to  it^  fo  can 
have  iko  ground  whereon  to  build  an  hypo- 
^fis.  ^Tis  enottghi  and*  a  great  matter  too; 
fi>r  us  if  we  can  difcern  how  things  are  con- 
ftituted  I  for  from  thence^  as  from  the  only 
Iburce  we  have  accefs  to^  may  be  gathered  fb 
much  knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature  as  is 
aecdf alitor  poflible  for  us  to  attain. 

17.   lihould  not  have  been  fo  copious  or 
perhaps  tedious  upon  this  abftrufe  fubjedtj  but , 
that  I  aj^rehend  it  of  great  importance  to 
fiich  as  pufh  their  thoughts  beyond  the  com- 
mon extent :  for  it  is  of  little  avail  to  the 
vulgtr,  who  feek  for  nothing  further  than  the 
Will  and  good  pleafure  of  God^  to  account 
for  the  conilitutions  of  things,  the  courfe  of 
events  befalling  among  them,  the  rules  of 
du^  or  obligations  to  moral  condud ;  and  in 
thia  inftance  are  wifer  than  the  ipeculattve. 
But  a  truft  in  God  is  the  grand  comer  flone 
of  all  Religion,  and  of  all  our  hopes  beyond 
what  this  prefent  fublunary  fcene  of  aifairs 
can  afford:  therefore  it  is  of  the  higheft 
jnoflient  to  every  perfon  to  take  caaK  **   '*% 
Aenc  lies  firm  upon  folid'groundi 
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k  fccms  to  prefi  clofe  thereon,  it  do  not  in- 
deed take  its  fupport  from  fome  fide-props 
which  keep  it  hollow.  Wc  may  laudably 
fearch  into  vifible  nature  to  find  what  is  the 
Will  of  God,  for  we  may  learn  fomething  of 
it  from  his  works;  but  if  when  fo  found,  our 
dependence  refts  upon  any  thing  elf^  whether 
iA  heaven  above  or  earth  below,  in  the  wild& 
of  abftradlion  or  a  divine  nature  fubfiftihg  in- 
dependently on  that  Will,  we  fhall  find  it  fail 
us  in  time  of  need,  how  fair  foever  it  may 
promife  during  the  enthufiafm  of  fpeculative 
difcoverics.  For  this  enthufiafm,  like  the 
heat  of  argument,  will  often  give  a  colour  of 
demonftration  to  meer  plaufible  appearances» 
fo  beguiling  the  judgement  as  to  itiake  men 
miftake  their  own  fentiments  and  perceive 
not  the  real  ground  whereon  their  perfua- 
fions  fland.  They  think  themfelves  actuat- 
ed by  a  zeal  for  the  divine  glory  in  main- 
taining that  God  is  good  and  juft  and  wife 
and  holy  by  the  neceffity  of  his  nature  5 
which  notion  is  really  fuggefted  by  a  fecret 
miftruft  of  him.  They  apprehend  their  for- 
tunes unfafe  in  his  hands ;  they  feel  uneafy 
at  the  thought  of  lying  under  his  abfolute 
dominion;  they  fufpeft  he  may  deal  arbitrari- 
ly, unjuftly  and  unkindly  by  them  ;  fo  thiy 
want  fome  barrier  againft  the  dangers  of  un- 
limited prerogative,  which  ^rficr  ihey  fup*- 

»  pofe 
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pofe  to  be  had  in  the  antecedent^  uncreated,, 
unalterable  nature  of  things  keeping  hinv 
perpetually  in  order* 

But  this  is  a  novel  doctrine  unknown  to 
the  foundeft  of  ancient  writers  either  facred  or 
projrfwne:  Pythagoras  taught  that  things  were 
eflabliftied,  the  powers  of  nature  and  courfe 
of  events  afcertained,  by  the  oath  of  Jove  : 
the  Scriptures  fpeak  of  a  covenant  of  God 
fixing  the  laws  of  nature^  fo  that  day  and 
night,  feed  time  and  harveft,  fhould  never 
fail  r  and  reprefent  even  the  fupernatural  in- 
terpoiitions  therein  recorded  as  made  in  con- 
fequence  of  th^  oath  fworn  unto  David,  and 
the  eternal  purpofe  of  God  before  the  foun- 
dations of  the  world.  Now  an  oath  and  a 
covenant  are  free  and  voluntary  adts,  where 
there  is  no  higher  authority  to  rdquire  the 
one  nor  valuable  confideration  given  to  make 
rfie  other  expedients  therefore  thofe  could 
be  only  figurative  expreffions  of  the  Divine 
immutability,  yet  were  they  thought  fuffi- 
cient  fecurities  without  wifliing  or  feeking 
for  anything  further  to  enforce  their  perfor- 
mance. Wherefore  prudence  fliould  incline 
us  to  efiUFC  our  minds  to  place  their  confi- 
dence upon  this  fole  ftable  bottom,  and  to 
Citiffv  curfclvcs  of  its  folidity  by  frequent 

,, vjitYiiniitinn  !    for  whatever  better 

flatter  our  imagination  with 
"H.  in 
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in  the  fondnefs  of  refinement^  when  diftrefs 
or  an  approaching  diilc^ution  threatens,  the 
fondnefs  will  fubfide,  our  fupport  be  with-* 
drawn,  and  we  (hall  remain  utterly  at  a  lo(s 
where  to  find  another. 

18.  If  we  are  fully  aflured  that  God  is 
good  and  that  he  will  alw^s  continue  {Of 
what  more  can  we  defire  for  our  dependence? 
what  ihould  we  be  the  better  if  we  could 
know-why  he  rouil  be  good  ?  or  what  addi^ 
tion  would  it  make  to  our  fecurity^  unlefs  we 
entertained  a  fufpicion  of  the  other  two? 
Thofe  two  points  then  it  behoves  us  to  take 
for  the  principal  objects  of  our  attention,  cx^ 
amining  impartially  what  evidences  there  are 
to  convince  ouf  judgement  of  their  truth ;  and 
then  by  frequent  contemplation  of  fuch  evi-* 
dences,  fo  to  inculpate  the  refult  upon  our 
minds  that  it  may  grow  into  an  habitual  fted- 
dy  perfuafion  rifing  fpontaneoufly  to  the 
thought  in  full  ilrength  and  colour  when* 
ever  needfull.  Adtual  goodnefs  is  difcemed 
by  the  prcpondcrancy  of  enjoyments  above 
the  uneafmefles  open  to  our  obfervance,  and 
the  means  of  prefervation,  fupport,  accom- 
modation, refief  and  comfort,  amply  provided 
around  :  but  then  we  muft  take  care  to  dif- 
tinguifh  between  goodnefs  and  fondnefs  or  a 
compliance  with  every  fudden  humour,  nor 
confine  our  view  to  ourfclvcs  alone  or  our  fi- 

tuation 


toadon  in  the  prdcnt  momen^  which  m^y 
kappea  to  contain  nothing  of  enjoyment 
within  its  compafs.  And  the  continuance  of 
goodneis  may  be  learned  from  the  confidera-* 
tion  that  motability  fprings  always  from  de« 
feaof  wcakneis;  it  is  owing  to  fomething 
we  did  aot  think  of  before,  or  ibme  unfore-> 
feen  dicfiic  we  cannot  reiift :  ftill  remembring 
diat  very  difierent  ftrokes  may  compofe  a 
nnifiiraa  pian,  and  a  variety  of  difpenfation^ 
be  mniftmr  with  an  invariablcneis  of  dc^ 

fign- 

Nor  ia  thoe  a  imall  coofinnatU>n  of  thoA) 
points  ID  be  down  from  the  concnrrence  of 
all  nr"^'^^  fer  an  cpinicn  anlverrally  re^ 
ociipcd  tBBBf  weS  be  prelumed  llanding  upon 
ibiid  gnnmb  alduugh  the  ftep^  whereby  it 
grew  fiona  tfimrr  ihouid  he  utterly  forgotten . 
But  there  k  oofaiHty  to  whole  ear?  and  un- 
derihifirfing  the  vrcry  luggeftion  of  an  evil  or 
a  cliBBgeabie  Sdty  would  not  be  fhoekin^ : 
apd  ihia  akuie  givei  rile  to  our  perplexiries 
upon  the  origin  of  c^L  For  if  we  ro»:I(i 
belieire  a  mixtnie  '>f  beneficence  ivA  jnkin^i- 
neikin  the  Almighty,  nothing  ^muli  V  ^.iler 
than  caaccoaof  ror  wherever  h^rrien^  -rn^ 
tmiy  CD  our  iiktn«^  frcni  thei^^^^r:  •.fi4>>n 
diifarls  fails  anon  u«  the  anT.^'^r  -fr.,.]^  ^ 
ready,  it  is  an  jnfavcurible  .•'^'^n  •''V^,./.:r- 
he  chances  to  je   j«t   ^f  hrUiTK>Mr    r^-  •      - 
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eilabli^Kmetit  I  regard  as  the  oath  or  cove- 
nant of  tlic  Creator,  'and  by  a  figurative  ex* 
preflion  denoting  the  Divine  immutability, 
may  call  it  an  obligation  binding  upon  God 
in  his  charafter  of  Governor  to  adhere  invio^ 
lably  thereto. 

Thus  there  is  a  nature  of  things  which  our 
univerfal  Governor  takes  for  his  continaal 
guidance^  not  independent  nor  uncreated  i 
antecedent  indeed  to  the  meafures  he  takes> 
but  fubfequent  to  the  creation,  dependent 
thereon  and  created  therewith.  As  much  of 
this  nature  as  we  can  difctrn,  io  much  Wt 
may  know  concerning  his  fature  pnxreedlo^st 
and  this  is  the  only  evidetice  humaxx  reafoA 
can  produce  foi'  augurating  what  (hall  befall 
us  beyond  the  extent  of  this  preieat  1^. 
Hence  likewife  we  miiy  gather  that  theii^  is  ^ 
final  caufe  whereon  his  views  conftantly  ter« 
minate,  namely^  the  happinefs  of  the  creei- 
tures,  to  be  purfued  by  fuch  methods  as  theilf 
natures  and  the  circumftances  attending  theift 
render  neceflary :  which  feem  to  requir*  a 
difpenfation  of  evil,  but  in  no  proportion  tc^ 
the  good  and  made  for  fake  of  the  good,  Xvith 
a  provident  care  that  no  more  fhould  be  pfcr*- 
mitted  than  requifite,  and  that  every  evil  bd 
attended  with  a  far  greater  profit  redundant 
therefrom.  Thefe  furely  are  fufficient  grounds 
of  contentment,  and  of  fuch  expeftations  aa 

wc 
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has  done.    If  I  am  afked  why  the  world  was 
eftablifhed  in  wifdom  and  goodnefs,   fecond 
caufes    employed,    the   perceptions  of  fpirit 
made  dependent  on  the  acflions  of  matter,  and 
a  fprinkling  of  evil  rendred   neceflary ;    why 
there  was  a  gradation  of  creatures,  an  inter-  - 
ruptibn  in  the  enjoyments  allotted  them  and 
a  peccability  in  man ;  I  have  none  other  an- 
fwer  for  all  fuch  queftions  than^  becaufe  it 
was  the  Will  and  good  pleafure  of  the  Crea- 
tor fo  to  order.     But  on  obferving  the  man- 
ner wherein'things  are  conftituted,  I  find  the 
perceptive   creatures  endowed  with  activity 
whereby  they  are  to  help  themfelves  to  the 
enjoyments  put  within  their  power,  that  the 
apprehenfion  of  evil  has   as  ^reat  a  ihare  in 
the  exertioii  of  aAivity  ag  the  defire  of  good,  • 
that  fince,  as  olDferved  before,  our  knowledge. 
of  objedls  lies  in  the  difcernment  of  their  dif- 
ferenceSi  there  would  be  no  {tx\[Q  of  good 
unlefs  by  comparifon  with  its  contraft  -,  for    . 
it  is  a  common  fayihg  that  we  know  not  the 
value  of  bleflings  until  they  are  taken  from 
us,  and  the  appellation  cF  a  tree  of  know*^  " 
ledge  of  good  and  evil  implies  that  Adam  did 
}t  underiLmd  what  good  was  before  he  had 
of  evil,  therefore  there  muft  be 
^  evil   interfperred  to  raife  the  ap- 
^cr,    but  a  very  fmall  pro- 
ihat  purpofe.     This 
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tial  truths  muft  always  be  acknowledged  as 
foon  as  feen  and  underftood.  Hence  they 
come  by  the  difcernment  of  many  things 
right  in  themfelres  and  laudable  in  them- 
felves^  whofe  merits  muft  never  be  qucftion- 
ed  :  becaufe  as  in  law  there  is  no  averring 
againft  a  record,  fo  in  metaphyfics  there  is 
no  excepting  againft  an  eflcntial  truth  intui- 
tively difcerned,  nor  can  any  circumftance 
render  that  wrong  which  was  right  in  it- 
fclf. 

But  fince  it  happens  that  mens  intuitions 
vary  greatly,  and  they  often  difcern  the  fame 
truth  in  very  different  ftiapes  and  colours^* 
when  two  of  thefe  intuitive  fpeculatifts  meet, 
there  is  no  room  for  fober  argumentation  be- 
tween them;  they  can  only  charge  one  an- 
other with  films  and  bias,  blindnefs  and  ob- 
ftinacy,    and  all  muft  proceed  in  pofitivenefs, 
clamour  and  acrimony.    Whereas  could  they 
be  made  fenfible  that,  tho*  there  were  an  un- 
created nature  of  things,  we  have  not  eyes  to 
fee  it,  but  all  our  abflraaions  are  only  partial 
appearances  drawn  off  from  the  fubfbuices 
we  have  been  converfant  amongft  and  their, 
operations,  they  would  then  perceive  that  no-, 
thing  is  right  in  itfelf  or  laudable  in  itfclf,. 
but  thofe  cxpreffions  are  applied  to  fuch  dic- 
tates of  the  moral  fenfe  and  cftabliflicd  rules 
as  ought  to  be  taken  for  firft  principles,  of. 
.    :  .  ^  .•  condufft 
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conduA  and  fentiment  by  the  generality  who 
cannot  trace  them  to  their  foundations  ;  ne- 
vcrthelefs  a  foundation  they  have,  and  were 
made  laudable  and  right  by  their  tendency, 
nearly  or  remotely,  to  the  interefts  of  man- 
kind. This  would  open  a  door  to  fober  en- 
quiry for  difcovering  the  nature  of  moral  ob- 
ligations^from  the  nature  of  man  and  fo  much 
of  the  nature  of  God  as  lies  manifefted  in  his 
works;  redifying  one  another's  mifappre- 
henfions  or  overfights  by  examination  of  what 
conduces  moft  largely  to  the  general  or  pri- 
vate happinefs,  and  by  what  fcveral  means  it 
operates  thereto. 

And  there  are  other  perfons  to  whom  the 
like  confiderations  might  prove  ferviceable 
if  they  would  heed  them  :  for  our  godly  and 
gifted  wholefale  dealers  in  ledlures  mimick 
the  metaphyfician  without  knowing  it.  Their 
iyftem,  like  his,  lies  altogether  in-  abftrad  ef- 
fences  and  things  unlubftantial,  fuch  as  deri- 
vative wickednefs,  fatlsfadtion  to  juftice,  the 
price  paid  for  the  ranfom  of  fin,  and  the  like. 
With  them  juftification,  fanftification  and 
imputed  merit,  are  fomething  that  may  be 
drawn  up  by  faith,  as  water  by  a  pump:  grace 
IS  an  unfubftantial  thing  transferable  from  one 
fubflance  to  another,  capable  of  being  con- 
tained and  conveyed  in  material  elements. 
Thus,  like  the  conjuror,  they  join* thftcaufe 
E  3 
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with  a  very  remote  cffeft  or  with  effefts  not 
producible  by  it»  and  thereby  turn  religion 
into  a  kind  of  magic  and  charm.  But  of  theft 
termGT  fome  were  figurative^  of  common  cur* 
rency  among  the  Jews,  which  cannot  rc^- 
main  intelligible  now  unlefs  tranflated  into  a 
language  familiar  among  ourfelves ;  and  to 
find  a  rational  fence  in  any  o£,them»  recourfo 
mud  be^had  to  the  nature  of  perceptive  Be« 
ingSy  the  conne^on  between  the  ieverd 
members  of  the  creation  and  ieveral  ftages  of 
exigence  to  be  pailed  thro\  the  nature  of 
man,  the  rational  and  fcnfitive  faculties,  the 
great  importance  of  a  well  rectified  imagina*^ 
tion^  the  efficacy  of  fornvs^  ceremonies,  vifible 
objeAs  and  authority,  to  give  a  different  call 
and  tenour  to  this  faculty. 

Nor  are  the  generality  among  us  wholly 
without  their  abfl:ra<ft  eliences  and  unfubftan^ 
t)al  3cings  :  for  what  elie  is  that  nobility  of 
blood  fuppofed  to  run  in  the  veins  from  fa« 
ther  to  fon,  exerting  itfelf  naturally  in  gran* 
deur  of  fentiments  ?  or  that  liberty  called  the 
birth  right  of  every  Englifhman,  which  he 
fucks  in  with  his  milk,  or  draws  with  his  fir{^ 
vital  air  ?  But  nobility  of  birth  is  nothing 
more  than  the  advantages  enjoyed  from  very 
infancy,  of  a  noble  education,  noble  example 
and  the  converfation  of  noble  company, 
ther  with  the  rcfpcft  paid  by  the  worl^ 

*    .  ftra 


draining  from  iUch  meanefTes  09  might  enr 
danger  the  lofs  of  it :  for  if  the  young  lord 
be  fuffipred  to  confort  early  aiQong  huntfmen^ 
gamefters  and  jockeys,  the  blood  will  be 
found  ignoble  in  hi$  veii^s.  And  if  we  tak^ 
our  notion  of  liberty  from  intuitive^  knowr 
ledge  without  e]c»nf>ination  by  ^  reference  to 
public  Older  and  public  happinefs,  we  ihall 
never  be  able  to  diftingviiih  ill  nature,  envy, 
petulance  and  licentioufnefs,  from  that  fpirit 
of  liberty  for  which  we  pf  thefe  opuptries  fg 
juftly  value  ourfelves. 


CHAR     XXV. 

Providence. 

IN  my  general  introdudlion  I  compared  the 
niceties  of  abftraft  learning  to  Achillcs's 
fpeac; which  was  fometimes  emplbycd  to  cure 
the  wounds  itfelf  had  given.  It  is  this  fer- 
vice  I  have  attempted  to  draw  from  them 
throughout  the  preceeding  chapter,  which, 
as  there  hinted,  was  needlcfs  for  the  unhurt, 
but  intended  iblcly  for  the  relief  of  fuch  as 
have  been  ftunned  with  ^  ^^ — '  of  the  fpear, 
in  hopes  of  allaying  d  Ibd  confu^ 
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fion  of  thought  thrown  upon  them  thereby. 
If  my  endeavours  (hould  prove  effectual  for 
difpclling  the  perplexities  concerning  thcori* 
gin  of  evil,  the  abfolute  eternity  of  uncreated 
ciTences  and  things  unfubib»ntial,Iexpe3nonc 
other  benefit  than  that  the  healed  will  accom- 
pany me  as  undifturbedly  as  the  unwounded 
along  our  future  progrefs  in  the  examination 
of  the  phenomena  before  us,  and  trj-ing  from 
thence  to  invcftigatc  that  nature  of  things 
which  was  the  work  of  God,  not  his  fuperior, 
and  which  is  the  oath  he  has  fwora  and  co<- 
venant  he  has  eflablifhed  for  the  perpetual 
dire<flion  of  his  condufl  in  the  adminillration 
of  his  immenfe  kingdom  the  Univerfe. 

We  have  already  feen  that  the  primary 
properties  of  fubftances  are  i^^Ny  but  that  the 
great  variety  of  phenomena;  which  nature 
exhibits  to  our  view,  arifes  from  fecondary 
qualities  refulting  from  compofition.  It  is 
now,  and  has  been  ever  fincc  the  time  of 
Thales,  the  received  opinion  among  natura- 
lifts  th^t  all  matter  is  homogeneous,  and  that 
the  diverfities  we  find  amongft  it  are  owing 
to  the  various  forms  and  conibinations  whcre- 
iiito  it  is  aflbrted.  The  face  of  the  earth  ap- 
parently derives  its  features  from  the  ihape 
vvhereinto  it  is  caft,  for  it  is  that  makes  the 
vallits  and  mountains,  the  capes,  promonto- 
lics  and  winding  (hores,  the  bays  and  gulphs 

and 
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and  oceans.  It  contains  the  fame  quantity  of 
earth  and  water  as  when  in  that  fmooth  an- 
tediluvian form  fuppofed  by  theory  Burnet, 
wherein  ^  there  was  neither  mountain,  valley, 
iea  nor  ocean.      And  in  the  fmaller  produc- 
tions of  nature,  it  is  the  form  arid  ftrufturc 
of  the  feed  that  fits  it  for  producing  fuch  a 
particular  plant,  and  the  ftrudture  of  the  plant 
that  caufes  it  to   bring  forth  fuch  particular 
leaves,  flowers  and  fruits,  with  their  fcveral 
colours,  odours  and  flavours.  Neither  do  me- 
tals, minerals,  foflils  and  foils,  nor  the  ele- 
ments thcmfelves,  difl^er  any  otherwife  than 
by  their  internal  contexture.    But  the  form 
and  texture  of  compounds  depend  upon  the 
pofition  of  their  parts  with  reiped:  to  one  an- 
other, nor  can  change  without  their  changing 
places  or  fome  of  them  flying  oflfor  new  par- 
ticles acceeding  to  the  mafs.     We  fee  bodies 
continually  vary  their  forms,   being  generat- 
ed, encreafing  and  decaying,  fome  by  quicker 
and  others  by  flower  degrees  ;  where  we  do 
not  obfcrve  them  grow  or  decay,  we  perceive 
them  altered  in  quality  and  appearance :   and 
tho'  there  be  fome  folid  bodies  of  which  we 
have  no  remembrance  nor  evidence  of  their 
ever  having  been  otherwife  than  they  appear, 
yet  is  there  reafbn  to  believe  they  did  not  al- 
ways carry  the  form  they  now  bear^. 
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a.  Tfaaefore  every  pre&nt  pofition  of  par- 
ticles in  any  compound  or  coUefUon  whatt- 
cver  was  generated^  but  before  they  cftmo  ia- 
to  their  prefent  order  they  muft  have  iftopd  w 
ibme  other  pofition  with  reiped  to  one  «!«- 
other,  whether  in  di^erent  part9  of  the  fame 
compound  or  at  a  diftance  therefrogd :  and  it 
was  the  fituation  they  lay  in  then,  together 
with  the  proximity  and  ai%on  of  other  bodies 
upon  them,  which  brought  them  into  th^ 
places  they  now  occupy  and  generated  the 
form  they  compofe«    If  the  particlea  forming 
a  blade  of  corn  had  lain  any  wbow  eUe  th^i^ 
where  they  did  Jaft  year,  either  in  the  earth 
or  the  air  or  the  vapours,  they  would  not  havf 
come  together  into  that  blade  ;  and  if  a  gfWi 
of  fand  upon  the  ihore  had  beea  in  aoy  9$hf( 
part  of  the  ocean  than  where  it  was,  it  would 
have  received  a  different  impulfe  therefrpin^ ' 
and  been  thrown  upon  (bme  other  coaft.  Thu$ 
the  ftation  which  tvcry  particle  hold$  in  any. 
body,  whether  animal  or  vegetable  or  earthly 
or  elementary  or  etfaorealt  and  the  iharei|;« 
contributes  to  the  form  and  fecopdary  quali<p 
ties  thereof^  depend  upon  the  place  wherein 
it  Aood  before  entring  thereinto,  but  notfi^k-^ . 
ly ;  for  they  depend  likewife  upon  the  con^ 
tiguity,  force  and  diredion^of  other  particles 
impelling  it  into  the  compound^  as  alfo  upo|i 
the  fituation  of  parts  in  the  compound  itielf 

turning 
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turmng  it  different  ways  or  affording  it  a  place 
of  reft. 

But  the  univerie  having  nothing  externa^ 
the  prefent  ftation  of  all  the  particles  therein 
muft  rcfult  from  that  they  had  before^  to« 
gether  with  the  quantity  and  direAion  of 
motions  among  them,  which  generate  the 
laws  of  nature  and  fb  much  of  the  courfes  of 
fortune  w  arc  the  produ<fl  of  material  caufes. 
So  that  the  order  wherein  matter  now  flands 
arranged  depends  upon  that  of  the  lad  year, 
this  again  upon  the  preceeding,  and  fo  on 
without  our  being  able  to  trace  it  to  the  be-- 
ginning.  But  the'  we  cannot  trace  out  the 
Brft  pofitjon  which  matter  ever  had,  we  have 
ieen  reafon  to  conclude  that  all  the  particles 
thereof  muft,  cither  in  time  or  from  eternity, 
have  received  their  refpedtive  ftations  and 
motions  from  the  Firft  Caufe:  and  that  what* 
ever  fnotioa  was  then  imprefted  there  by »  oc^ 
(Qafioning  mutual  impulfes  between  them,. 
threw  them  into  that  order  and  thofe  comhi-p 
nations  which  conftitutethe  compound  bodies 
we  iec,  and  give  thcva  their  form  and  their 
ijaalities.  Thus  upoa  any  quantity  and  kind 
of  motion  imparted  to  matter^  die  changes 
St  Will  undergo  and  various  aflbrtments  it 
will  fall  into,  follow  in  a  neceflary  feries  on* 
til  fomt  new  motion  Ihali  be  imp  relied. 

3.  But 
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3.  But  though  every  thinking  pcrfbn  will 
readily  acknowledge  the  changes  of  quality, 
form  and  pofition,  wherein  matter  and  im- 
pulfe  alone  are  concerned^  to  be  governed 
by  the  laws  of  neceffity  and  to  take  place 
precifely  according  to  the  prefence  and  ope- 
ration of  the  caufes  effedUng  them :  yet  the 
fame  cannot  be  admitted  with  refpedt  to  the 
adtions  of  voluntary  agents,  which  have  fome 
influence  in  working  alterations  among  the 
bodies  around  them,  and  a  greater  in  bring- 
ing good  or  evil  upon  one  another.  For 
they  do  not  adt  by  neceffity  but  by  volition^ 
nor,  like  matter,  barely  tranfmit  but  pro-* 
duce  the  motion  they  give,  and  can  ftop  or 
change  the  courfe  whereinto  bodies  had  been 
thrown  by  impulfe.  Yet  though  they  do 
not  adl  neceflarily,  they  adt  exadlly  in  confe- 
quence  of  certain  caufes  :  for  there  are  other 
caufes  befide  motion  and  impulfe,  and  an- 
other law  btfide  that  of  neceffity  to  govern 
the  turns  of  volition.  After  what  has  been 
offered  by  Mr.  Locke  and  in  the  fixth  chap- 
ter of  our  firfl:  volume,  there  remains  no 
room  to  imagine  a  power  of  indifferency  in 
the  mind,  or  to  doubt  that  fhe  fteddily  pur- 
fues  fatisfadlion  in  every  motion  {he  makes, 
exerting  her  adlivity  from  time  to  time  in 
that  way  which  appears  to  her  moft  eligible, 
which  the  judgement  reprefcnts  as  moft  ex- 
pedient 
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pedicnt  or  the  fancy  as  moft  agreable  upon 
the  prcfent  occafion,.  Thus  our  aftions  fol- 
low precifely  according  to  our  prefcnt  appre- 
henfion  of  things,  according  to  the  final  and 
ideal  caufes  ftarting  up  to  our  thought  ;^  nei- 
ther can  we  conceive  a  created  Being  excited 
to  voluntary  aftion  any  other  way. 

Let  us  now  confider  whence  thofe  apprc- 
henfions  mud:  arife,  for  the  mind  does  not 
make  them  for  herfelf,  it  is  not  her  adt  that 
caufes  a  rofe  to  appear  red,  nor  three  times 
four  to  produce  twelve,  nor  virtue  to  be  more 
laudable  than  vice  :  but  fhe  is  always  paffive 
in  perception,  and  only  difcerns  objeds  ex- 
hibited to  her  by  fomething  elfe.  But  we 
have  fhown.  that  the  perceptive  mind  is  one 
uncompoundedfubftance,  therefore  that  fome- 
thing elfe. which  exhibits  the  ideas,  can  be 
none  other  than  the  corporeal  parts  of  our 
compofition,  the  fenfitive  or  mental  organs 
imprefling  different  perceptions  according  to 
their  different  modifications  :  but  the  modi- 
fications of  body  can  arife  only  from  the  pofi- 
tion  or  motion  of  the  particles  whereof  it 
confifts  5  and  the  feries  of  perceptions  fuc- 
ceeding  in  fpirit,  muft  depend  upon  its  pofi- 
tion  in  a  fct  of  organs  apt  to  take  fuch  parti- 
cular modifications. 

If  any  ma^n  makes  a  difficulty  of  conceiv- 
ing how  the  perceptions  and  adls  of  his  mind 

can 
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can  foUour  according  to  the  pofitions  of  bod); 
kt  him  take  up  any  book  to  read  :  one  book 
differs  from  another  only  in  the  pofition  of 
letters  combined  in  different  words  and  ex* 
preflions^  yet  he  will  find  the  train  oS  thought 
fringing  up  in  his  mind,  as  he  goas  alongj^ 
run  on  according  to  thofe  combinations  % 
and  if  he  reads  aloud,  his  a<ftion  upon  the  or« 
gans  of  fpccch   will  proceed  Conformably 
diereto.    In  this  employment  it  is  the  fatis* 
fiuftion  expedant  upon  the  inftrudion  or  en« 
tertainment  he  (hall  receive,  which  carriea 
him  thro'  the  &veral  fteps  of  his  reading : 
and  fb  in  all  his  odier  proceedings^fome  de« 
fire  or  fatisfadion  prompts  him  to  read  the 
modifications  in  his  (enfory,  and  to  exert  his 
activity  in  purfuance  of  the  information  they 
give.   But  then  the  a^ion  of  external  obje^s, 
pafling  thro'  his  mental  organs,  will  be  fome« 
what  varied  according  to  the  condition  thofe 
organs  have  beeii  left  in  by  other  prior  ob« 
jeds  ftriking  upon  them.     Therefore  if  he 
runs  over  two  or  diree  pages  in  the  middle  of 
a  book,  he  will  icafce    receive   the  fama 
ideas  therefrom  as  he  would  had  he  come  to 
them  regularly  from  the  b^inning,  for  the 
little  fibres  of  his  organs  will  take  a  di^rent 
pofition  according  to  that  they  had  been  put 
into  before.     So  likewife  if  two  peribns  read 
the  fame  difccurfe,  'tis  odds  but  Aey  will  fee 

the 


die  matters  contained  there  in  different  lights  ^ 
but  this  is  owing  to  their  degrees  of  fagacitjr 
depending  upon  their  natural  conftitution^  or 
QpcA  the  ftate  their  imagiaatioa  has  been  for« 
inerly  calk  into  hy  education  or  experience 
or  iludy  or  con^rerfation.    For  whether  in 
reading  or  whatever  elfe  a  oxan  can  perform^ 
his  a&ion  proceeds  always  according  to  the 
notices  of  external   objeAs  or  according  to 
the  prefent  fcene  of  ideas  in  his  mind>  the 
defireSi  the  vicws^  the  apprelienfions,  the 
lights^  the  direftions,  iuggefted  by  his  judge-* 
tnent  or  his  fancy «     If  we  examine  to  what 
thefe  are  owing,  we  muft  afcribe  them  either 
to  mechahical  caufts  or  to  fome  former  adts 
of  iiis  own  or  of  other  perfons :   but  then 
diofe  ads  in  like  manner  followed  from  the 
fane  of  ideas  exhibited  to  the  agent  at  the 
time  of  performing  them^  and  if  we  trace 
diem  backward  to  the  fkft  ad  that  ever  was 
done^  we  fliall  find  it  terminate  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fenfefy  when  exciting  the  firft 
perceptions. 

Thus  with  reiped  to  our  mental  organs  as 
well  as.  the  produdions  of  nature,  every  po- 
fition  of  their  j>arts  giving  them  their  ie-: 
condary  qualities  of  afFeding  us  with  fuch 
or  fuch^perceptions^  follows  in  confequencc 
of  a  prior  Jx>(idon  :  not  indeed  always  me- 
chanic^lyj  for  our  own  ads  and  thofe  of  o-- 

ther 
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thcr  people  frequently  interfere,  but  when 
,i¥e  confider  that  tbofe  ads  were  determined 
by  the  then  ftatc  of  imagination  diredling 
thereto,  it  will  appear  that  the  changes  made 
thereby  proceed  by  as  certain  rules  though 
not  in  the  {'ir.\c  manner,  that  is,  not  folely 
by  mechanical  impulfe,  as  thofe  worked  up- 
on one  another  by  bodies.  Hence  it  is  ma- 
nifeil  that  the  talents,  endowments  and  fen- 
timents^  of  percipient  Beings  depend  upon 
the  pofition  of  material  particles  and  the  place 
wherein  they  lie  refpcftivcly  Rationed  among 
them :  and  the  operations  of  fpirit  as  well 
as  body  muft  be  referred  originally  to  the 
power  and  diredlion  of  the  Firft  Caufe. 

4. .  As  for  thofe  who  hold  that  the  mate* 
rials  of  their  knowledge  lie  within  the  mind 
itfelf,  I  know  not  how  they  avoid  making 
it  confift  of  parts,  one  wherein  the  ideas 
compofing  their  knowledge  lie  dormant  and 
unperceived,   until  the  other  fetches  them 
forth  by  contemplation  and  recoUedtion ;  nor 
what  fluff  they  conceive  the  ideas  to  be  made 
of,  which  remain  in  the  mind  for  long  in- 
tervals  without  her  difcerning  them.     But 
whatever  their  notions  may  be  upon  this  ar- 
ticle, I  fuppofe  they  will  hardly  deny  that 
the  knowledge  they  have  was  either  born 
with  them   or  acquired    fince   their   birth  : 
what  vas  born  with  them  was  givep  by  that 

Power 
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Power  which  gave  them  their  Being,  and 
what  was  acquired  they  gaiiled  either  by 
their  own  fagacity  and  experience  or  by  the 
inftruiftion  and  conveffation  of  others.  Their 
fagacity  or  aptnefs  fdr  making  improvement^ 
and  the  opportunities  of  their  experience, 
muft  have  been  furniflied  by  nature  or  exter- 
nal caufes  I  and  what  they  learned  from  o- 
thers  muft  have  been  firft  acquired  by  them 
from  the  fame  fources,  or  received  from  other 
inftruftbrs  who  gained  it  in  the  fame  man- 
ner :  for  inftrudl^on  cannot  encreafe  the  ftock 
of  knowledge  in  the  world,  but  only  fpread 
it:  and  whatever  is  taught,  was  originally 
difcovcred  by  the  teacher  or  fomebody  elfc. 
I  believe  it  will  be  allowed  that  any  two  men, 
having  exaftly  the  fame  turn  of  mind,  wpuld 
act  alike  under  the  fame  circumftances :  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged to  depend  upon  external  caufes,  and 
their  turn  of  mind  was  either  natural,  and 
then  they  muft  afcribe  it  to  the  Author  of 
their  nature,  or  eiFedted  by  fome  prior  aft  of 
their  own,  which  adl  muft  likewife  have  de- 
pended upon  the  turn  of  mind  they  then  had 
when  they  performed  it :  thus  turn  will  fol- 
low turn  until  you  come  to  that  they  received 
at  their  birth. 

He  muft  have  a  very  peculiar  way  of  think- 
ing who  can  perfuadc  him^ he.jhauld  have 
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gained  the  fame  acquifitioos^  had  he  been 
deftitute  of  all  thofe  means  of  improvenoeht 
that  have  been  afforded  him :  and  tho'  fome 
make  extraordinary  advances  in  a  particular 
fcience  or  profeffion  under  great  difadvanti- 
ges,  every  one  is  ready  to  acknowledge  this 
owing  to  a  happy  genius  and  vigour  of  mind 
with  which  nature  had  befriended  them.  But 
becaufe  fuch  perfons  work  out  their  improve- 
ments by  their  own  induftry>  they  take  the 
merit  of  it  to  themfelves,  forgetting  that  'they 
were  prompted  to  that  induftry  by  the  eafe 
they  found  in  the  ficfl  fteps  of  their  progrefs, 
and  afliiled  therein  by  the  greater  acutenefs  of 
their  faculties.  Thus  upon  either  hypothefis 
we  may  conclude^  that  the  qualifications  of 
free  agents  whereon  their  good  condu£fc  de- 
pends, ipring  from  'the  gifts  of  nature  or 
means  of  improvement :  all  which  derive 
either  diredtly  or  remotely  from  that  origin 
which  gave  the  firft  pofition  and  motion  to 
matter,  producing  the  order  and  variety  we 
behold  upon  the  face  of  nature ;  and  wJiich 
allotted  to  fpiritual  fubflances  their  refpe^ve 
flations  among  the  corpufcles  of  matter. 

5^  Having  fatisfied  ourfelves  that  the  oourie 
of  things,  as  well  in  the  natural  as  moral 
world,  proceeds  in  a  continued  feries  or  chain 
from  the  operations  of  the  Firft  Caufe,  which 
is  God  omnifcient  and  infinitely  wife>  there 

needs 
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heeds  very  little  rcfle(5lion  to  convince  us  that 
this  Firft  Caiifc  knew  not  only  the  pofitions 
and  motions  he  gave  to  matter  and  ftations  of 
the  fpirits  he  had  created,  but  likewrfe  what 
thanges  and  produdtions  they  would  generate 
by  their  mutual  aftion  upon  one  another : 
and  if  he  knew  what  would  rcfult  from  his 
work,  we  can  as  littlfe  doubt  that  he  framed 
it  with  an  intention  that  it  fhould  have  that 
refult.    This   choice  and  adjuftment  of  the 
proper  caufes  to  work  their  deftlned  efFedSi 
We  call  Providence :   for  as  a  man  provides 
for  his  children  by  furnifhing  them  with  the 
education^   portion  and  other  means,  which 
may  enable  them  to  live  a  lifefull  and  happy 
life ;   as  every  provident  perfon,  who  has  any 
great  work  to  do,  will  prdpare  the  materials^ 
engage  the  workmen  and  labourers,  and  give 
the  orders,  neceflary  for  bringing  it  to  per- 
feftion:  fo  whatever  God  defigns  to  produce 
by  the  operation  of  fecond  caufes,  he  pro- 
vides fufBcient  agents^  gives  them  the  powers, 
the  impulfes  and  the  motives^  requifite  exadt- 
ly  to  anfwer  his  purpofci     If  he  determines 
to  bring  plenty  or  fcarcity  upon  the  earth, 
he  difpofcs  the  air  and  the  elements  in  fuch 
manner  as  neccflarily  to  produce  either  :     if 
he  refolves  to  build  up  or  pull  down  king- 
doms^ he  raifes  up  men  with  peculiar  talents, 
fitted  either  for  improving  tfai  arts*  of  war  and 
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policy  or  for  throwing  all  things  into  confu- 
fion.  From  hence  we  may  gather  that  the 
Providence  of  God  is  over  all  his  works,  and 
that  in  the  formation  of  fentient  as  well  as 
unfentient  natures,  he  had  in  view  that  ferics 
of  changes  and  events  they  would  produce, 
and  ordered  his  whole  multitude  of  fecond 
caufes  fo  as  to  execute  that  plan  of  Providence 
he  had  in  his  intention.  Which  plan  contain- 
ed the  order  of  fucceflion  we  have  fpoken  of 
in  feveral  places  before,  whereof  the  fyflems 
and  courfes  of  nature,  the  difpenfations  of 
good  and  evil,  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  men 
and  other  fentient  creatures,  are  the  feveral 
parts  ;  which  whether  it  has  run  on  for  ever 
or  had  a  beginning,  owed  its  rife  either  from 
everlafting  or  at  fomc  certain  time,  to  the 
power  and  a(9:ion  of  the  Almighty, 

6.  But  tho'  every  one  who  believes  God  to 
be  the  fole  Firft  Caufe  of  all  things,  and  not  to 
have  formed  the  world  out  of  uncreated  ma- 
terials capable  only  of  being  fabricated  in 
fuch  or  fuch  particular  manner,  will  acknow- 
ledge that  every  thing  contained  in  the  divine 
plan  falls  out  according  to  the  divine  inten- 
tion, yet  fonie  have  doubted  whether  all 
events  that  have  happened  were  comprifcd 
within  that  plan.  For  is  in  human  atfiurt  if 
a  man  lays  his  meafures  ever  fa  cotnplcatl/t 
there  will  follow  other  confequcaceii  bcfidts 
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ihofe  he  had  in  view :  when  the  farmer  plows 
his  ground  he  difturbs  the  vermin  and  in- 
fefts,  tears   up  their  nefts  or  dcftroys  them 
without  intending  it :  fo  in  the  plan  of  Pro- 
vidence  there  may  lie   unimportant  events 
which  God  cared  not  whether  thfey  (hould 
happen  or  no,  not  belonging  to  it  but  necef^ 
farily  refulting  from  the  parts  defigned>  fuch 
as  the  falling  of  particular  leaves  or  floating 
of  ftraws  upon  the  water ;  and  thefe  will  be 
abfolutely  cafual,  as  being  unforefeen  by  any 
created  mind  and  unthought  of  by  the  Di- 
vine.   Thus  the  Stoics,   as  we  learn  from 
Cicero,  held  that  God  took  care  of  great 
matters,  but  neglected  fmall  ones :  my  lord 
Bolingbroke  feems  to  have  been  of  the  fame 
opinion  t   and  if  we  attend  to  the  common 
difcourfes  of  men   concerning   chance  and 
fortune,  we  fhall  be  ready  to  think  this  the 
idea  generally  prevailing  amongft  them. 

Now  if  we  examine  why  they  entertain 
t^is  idea,  we  fball  find  them  induced  thereto 
by    two  confiderations :    one   becaufe  they    . 
look  upon   little  matters  as  unworthy  the 
notibe  of  God,  and  efleem  it  dwogatory  from 
the  divine  majefly  to  fuppofe  him  attentive 
to  the  crawlings  of  an  emmet  or  toflings  of  a 
feather  in  a  tempefluous  air ;  the  other  be- 
caufe the  drawing  a  plan  to  contain  every  the 
minutefl  event  without  exception,  they  con- 
F  3  ceive 
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ceive  to  lie  among  the  abfolute  impoffibilitks 
and  be  impra&icable  even  by  infinite  wif- 
dom  and  omnifcience. 

But  for  my  part  I  can  fee  nothing  unwor« 
thy  notice  in  itfelf^  the  wifeft  men  can  attend 
to  the  motions  of  tniedts  or  floating  of  little 
bodies  in  the  air»  when  they  have  nothing 
clfe  to  do  I  and  if  at  any  time  they  fcruple  at- 
tending to  trifles^  it  is  to  avoid  contra^ng  a 
habit  of  being  drawn  off  by  them  from  matT 
ters .  of  greater  importance.  For  our  notice 
}ies  confined  within  a  narrow  compafs,  we 
cannot  fix  oar  eye  upon  one  object  without 
pverlooking  others  -,  therefore  muft  accuftom 
ourfelves  to  difregard  fome  objeA^,  as  being 
unworthy  to  engrofs  that  c^fervation  we 
fhall  want  for  condud:ing  us  in  affairs  of  mo^ 
ment.  But  there  is  not  the  like  reaibp  to 
deem  any  thing  unworthy  the  notice  of  God, 
unlefs  we  will  fupppfe  they  muft  (o  engrof$ 
his  attention  as  that  he  will  not  have  enough 
left  to  beftow  upon  t|^e  weightier  affairs  of 
his  governn^ent. 

Thus  this  objeAion  refblves  itfelf  ii^to  the 
other^  namely,  the  impoffibility  of  all,  evea 
the  minuteft,  events  being  comprifed  within 
one  plan  and  calculation  :  and  indeed  it  muft 
be  owned  an  inconceivable  thought  that  fhall 
contain  every  little  motion  produced  ami  to 
be  produced  throughout  the  univerie :  but  fi> 

it 
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it  is.if  we  confider  only  the  rife  and  fall  of 
kingdoms^  the  lives  and«deaths,  fuccefies  and 
diftreOTes  of  mankind,  which  whoever  will 
allow  God  to  take  care  of  any  thing,  mull  ad- 
mit to  lie  under  his  dire<ftibn ;  for  this 
alone  requires  a  greater  extent  of  deiign  than 
our  imagination  can  comprehend.  But  we 
muft  remember  that  the  Attributes  of  God 
are  incomprehenfible,  his  thoughts  are  not 
like  our  thoughts,  nor  his  intelligence  like 
our  underftanding,  dependent  upon  ideas  ex- 
hibited by  ouf  organs  which  can  take  only  a 
certain  number  of  modifications,  and  if  we 
mdeavour  to  introduce  ttiore  we  involve  our- 
felves  in  perplexity  and  confufion.  Whereas 
God  perceives  not  by  organs,  but  hpingpre- 
fent  every  where  and  intelligent  civery  where, 
we  may  as  well  apprehend  him  to  difcern 
and  direft  events  throughout  the  i mmenfi ty 
of  fpace  as  in  any  Angle  point  of  it. 

7,   The  theory  of  univerfal  Providence  be- 
ing thus  cftabUfhed,let  us  proceed  to  examine 
whether  there  is  not  evidence  of  it  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature.     If  God  had  thought 
proper  to  leave  any  thing  to  chance  of  necef- 
fity,  we  cannot  intagine  other  wife  than  that 
I      he  would  have  fo  ordered  his  plan  as  that 
I      ihofe  blind  caufes  fliould  not  interfere  to  dif- 
^^■i^ter  alter  it  in  any  part :  but  in  fad  we  find 
H  ^'^^  among  one  another,  that 

H  ^      thofe 
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thofe  of  the  greateil  moment  often  depend  upon 
others  we  fhould  think  the  moil  trifling  and 
unworthy  regard.  The  caufes  of  dearth  and 
fertility  depend  upon  the  vapours  and  little 
particles  floating  about  in  the  air;  plague, 
murrain  and  many  difl:empers,  derive  from 
the  fame  fources  :  therefore  thofe  little  par- 
ticles muft  have  their  commiflion  when  and 
where  and  in  what  quantities  to  flow,  or 
health  and  (icknefs,  abundance  and  famine, 
might  overfpread  the  earth  without  the  know- 
ledge or  intention  of  the  Almighty.  Winds 
and  weather  depend  upon  fo  many  compli- 
cated caufes,  the  adion  of  the  Sun,  attradiion 
of  the  Moon,  fituation  of  the  mountains,  ex- 
halations from  the  ground,  that  no  human 
fcience  can  invefliigatc  them :  yet  how  often 
has  the  fcale  of  vidory  been  turned  by  a  par- 
ticular wind  blowing  duft  in  the  faces  of  one 
army  ?  How  often  has  a  vanquiflied  fleet 
been  faved  by  a  favourable  gale  wafting  them 
into  places  of  fecurity  ?  How  then  can  wc 
fay  God  giveth  vidlory,  unlcfs  we  allow  him 
to  take  cognizance  of  every  thing  conducive 
thereto  ?  For  tho'  he  gave  better  conduct  to 
the  general  and  greater  vigour  to  the  foldiers 
on  one  fide,  thefe  advantages  might  be  over«» 
balanced  by  a  certain  temperature  in  the  air 
c^ufing  it  to  naoTe  this  way  or  th^t. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  enough  if  the 
caufest  operating  to  produce  this  temperature, 
be  fet  at  work  ii\  the  grofs,  and  that  it  is  no 
matter  whether  a  few  more  or  lefs  particles 
be  employed,  nor  what  placcis  or  girations  be 
affigned  to  each  particle  among  the  whole. 
For  when  the  farmer  fows  his  corn,  he  does 
not  mind  the  exaft  number  of  grains  he  takes 
up  at  each  time  into  his  hand,   nor  whether 
any  two  of  them  fall  the  tenth  of  an  inch  fur- 
ther or  nearer  to  one  another.    But  man  afts 
by  the  grofs  members  of  his  body,  to  which 
he  gives  an  impulfe  by  one  operation  of  his 
ipind ;  and  when  he  ads  upon  fevcral  little 
bodies,  the  motions  they  receive  depend  part- 
ly upon  their  figures,  magnitudes  and  fitua- 
tions,  which  are  too  numerous  and  too  vari- 
ous for  him  to  obferve.     Whereas  God  afts 
not  by  limbs  nor  by  external  ftrokeorpul-.  I 
0on  upon  the  outiide  of  a  maf^but  by  adtuat-^    \ 
ing  the  component  parts,  whereof  fuch  and    I 
i}0  more  receive  fuch  and  none  other  impulfe     ' 
than  he  impreffes  upon  them  :   for  he  per-     ' 
vades  and  is  prefent  with  them  all,  nor  can    i 
remain  ignorant  or  inobfervant  of  what  im- 
pulfes  he  gives,  or  what  fubfequent  motions 
they  muft  neceffarily  produce  by  their  mu- 
tual adion  upon  one  another. 

8.  If  there  be  any  who  cannot  r( 
preheqd  the  force  of  this  arj 
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tnrn  their  thmigfats  to  fuch  iocidents  whereia 
the  AnxQtutt  of  particular  bodies,  and  pofi-* 
tion  of  their  parts,  manifeftly  give  the  turn  td 
the  ereht*     A!f en  have  been  killed  by  the  fall 
of  boughs  from  trees  or  bricks  from  build« 
ings  as  they  pafled  under,  but  had  the  fibres 
of  the  bought    or  mortar  holding  the  bricks 
together,  been  ever  fo  little  ftrongcr  or  weak- 
er, or  the  leaft  particles  in  either  placed 
otherwife,  they  would  have  fallen  a  moment 
fooncr  or  later  and  the  lives  of  the  pafTengers 
been  faved.  Some  have  been  bitten  by  adders 
whcim  theytrode  upon  as  they  walked  along, 
others   deftroycd    by  fwaHowing  wa{J>s  in 
their  liquor :   thefe  owe  their  deaths  to  the 
minute  caufes  which  brought  the  wafp  or 
the  adder  to  that  particular  fpot ;    npr  would 
the  general  laws  of  inftind:  guiding  thofe 
vermin^  fuffice  to  condudt  them  unerHngly  to 
the  very  place    where  their  operation  was 
wanted.    There  have  been  perfcms  who  have 
loft  their  lives  by  a  gun  prefented  againftdiem 
in  play  without  knowing  of  its  being  loaded, 
and  perhaps  after  having  tried  twenty  time^ 
in  vain  to  let  it  off;  others  have  been  (aved 
by  a  piftol  flafliing  in  the  pan :   here  die 
little  particles  of  ruft  or  damps  among  the 
powder,  muft  be  exaftly  adjoftcd  to  make  it 
take  ed^  at  the  deftined  inftant  and  not  be-» 
ion.    What  is  it  mttka  oot  the  padka  of 
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bttUets  flying  about  in  an  cngagenient?  the 
ftrength  of  the  powder»  tlie  manner  of  mak- 
ing  up  the  charge,  its  being  clofer  or  looier 
irammcd  1  and  a  hairs  breadth  difference  of 
poiition  in  the  muizzle  from  whence  they 
were  difcharged,  will  caufe  them  to  mifs  or 
to  defttoy  :  which  little  difference  may  arife 
from  inequalities  of  ground  the  foldier  (lands 
upon,  from  the  manner  of  his  tread,  theftiff- 
ae6  of  his  cloaths«  or  what  he  has  eaten  or 
drank  a  little  before.  Therefore  all  thefe 
minute  circumftances  cannot  be  negle<5ted, 
even  if  we  will  fiippofe  God  only  to  determine 
how  niany  iball  fall  in  battle  that  day,  but  not 
xo  care  whether  John  or  Thomas  make 
one  of  the  number.  How  many  have  come . 
to  their  ends  by  fudden  quarrels  owing  io  an 
inadvertent  word,  a  flip  of  the  tongue,  or  an 
cjcpreffion  mifunderftood  ?  What  havock  and 
devaftation  do  fires  noake^  occafioned  by  a 
fingle  ad  of  forgetfulne£i  or  heedlefnefs  ? 

Nor  is  the  condition  of  mens  lives  lefs  un« 
der  th^  power  of  flight  caufes  than  the  iflues 
of  them :  the  behaviour  and  diet  of  a  fantaf-* 
tie  woman  cannot  but  influence  the  conftitu- 
tkm  and  temperament  of  the  child  (he  bears  : 
the  giddy  carelefsnefs  of  a  nurfe  may  bring 
on  maims,  fra£lure$  or  difeafes,  which  can 
nevfar  be  cured*  And  how  much  foever  we* 
in^y  fancy  the  number  of  fuch  accidents  re^ 
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gulated  by  general  laws,  yet  it  can  never  be 
aicertaincd  upon  whom  the   mifchicf  fhall 
fall^  without   attending  to  the  fucies  and 
other  trifling  caufes  concurring  to  each  of 
them.     It  can  fcarce  be  doubted  that  the  te- 
nour  of  every  man's  conduct  and  fortune  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  iituation  wherein-- 
to  he  was  thrown  at  his  birth,  the  natural 
endowments  and  difpofitions  wherewith  he 
was  born,  or  that  thefe  depend  as  much  up- 
on the  perfons  who  gave  him  birth,  as  theirs 
did  upon  thofe  from  whom  they  fprung :   io 
that  he  might  either  not  have  been  bora  at 
all  or  have  run  a  very  different  ccurfe  of  life, 
had  his  parents  or  his  parents  parents  been 
otherwife  matched.     But  who  can  help  ob- 
ferving  what  trivial  caufes,  what  turns  of  hu- 
rnour,   whim  and  fancy,    fometimes  bring 
people  together  ?   an  accidental  meeting,  a 
ball  or  an  entertainment^  may  begin  the  ac- 
quaintance, a  lucky  drefs,  a  handfome  com- 
pliment or  a  lively  exprefBon,  firft    engage 
the  notice,  or  an  officious  old  woman  drop  a 
word  that  (hall  give  the  preference.    Nor  do 
the  confequences  of  fuch  fortuitous  engage- 
ments always  terminate  in  the  parties  or  their 
children  or  childrens  children,    but    may 
fpread  wide  among  the  human  ipecies  :  for  - 
they  may  beget  a  Genius  who  (hall  invent 
a  new  art  or  improve  fome  ufefuU  fcience,or 
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produce  peculiar  talents  fitted  to  make  a  po- 
litician or  a  general  who  ihall  influence  the 
fate  of  nations.  Perhaps  the  Roman  com- 
mon-wealth might  have  fubfifled  longer  or 
the  empire  been  eftabliflied  in  another  fami-  , 
ly,  if  Cefar's  grandmother  had  worn  a  dif- 
ferent coloured  ribban  upon  fuch  a  certain 
feftival. 

Thus  we  fee  the  fcheme  of  great  events 
can  never  be  fo  furely  laid  but  that  they  may 
be  defeated  by  little  accidents  unlefs  thefe 
likewife  be  taken  into  the  plan.  And  who- 
ever will  take  pains  to  contemplate  the  whole 
concurrence  of  caufes  contributing  to  govern 
the  weightieft  affairs  of  mankind,  will  find 
many  inconfiderable  ones  among  them,  thefe 
again  depending  upon  others  as  minute,  and 
fo  growing  ftill  more  numerous  and  compli- 
cated the  further  he  goes  backward,  until 
perhaps  at  laft  he  be  ready  to  believe  with 
Plato  that  the  whole  world  is  one  tiffue  of 
caufes  and  effedls,  wherein  nearly  or  remote- 
ly every  thing  has  an  influence  upon  every, 
thing.  From  hence  we  may  conclude  not 
only  diat  the  young  ravens  are  fed  and  the 
lillies  of  the  field  arrayed  in  the  glory  of  So- 
lomon by  the  Divine  provifion,  but  that  of 
two  fparrows  which  are  fold  for  a  farthing 
not  one  of  them  falleth  to  the  ground,  not  a 
hair  is  lofl  out  of  the  number  upon  our 
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heads,  not  an  atom  ftirs  throughout  the  ma-« 
icrial  world  nor  a  fancy  ftarts  up  in  the  infia-* 
gination  of  any  animal,  without  the  permif-* 
fion  or  appointment  of  our  heavenly  Fa* 
ther. 

9.  Having  fatisfied  ourTclves,  as  wdl  front 
reafon  as  obfcrvation  of  the  fa6h  wc  experi- 
ence, that  the  fmalleft  no  lefs  than  the  greateft 
events  lie  under  the  particular  direction  of 
divine  Providence,  it  remains  to  enquire  to 
what  kind  of  Providence  wc  {hall  afcribo 
them :  for  there  are  two  forts,  a  difpofing  and 
interpofing  Providence.  For  tho*  no  Thcift 
can  doubt  that  God  upon  the  creation  fe  dif- 
pofed  his  elements  and  other  parts  of  nature, 
as  that  they  (hould  bring  forth  thofc  produc-* 
tions  and  thofe  changes  in  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind which  he  in  his  wifdom  thought  pro- 
per to  ordain,  yet  there  are  many  very  pious 
pcrfons  who  conceive  that  the  caufes  of  par- 
ticular events  were  not  provided  in  Ac  ori- 
ginal plan,  but  that  his  Providence  continual- 
ly watches  over  all  his  works,  that  by  his  fc- 
cret  energy  from  time  to  time  he  alters  the 
motions  of  corporeal  particles,  governs  thtf 
ideas  of  animals  and  turns  the  thoughts  of 
men,  to  work  out  his  intended  parpofcs. 
Now  without  denying  that  the  cafe  may  ht 
£0,  let  us  confider  whether  it  p' 
be  fo. 
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The  art  of  man  can  make  a  clock  that  ihoU 
ftrike  the  hours^  point  out  the  minutes  and 
perform  other  more  curious  movements  in 
their  proper  order  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  works :  he  may  fet  up  this  clock  in  his 
houfe  for  the  direction  of  his  family^  to  give 
them  notice  when  to  go  ahout  their  particu-* 
lar  employments  1  and  thus  may  lay  a  plajt 
coBtftioing  the  motions  of  mechanifm  and 
au^ions  of  free  agents.  But  this  plan  will  be 
very  narrow  and  imperfe£kj  the  clock  will 
wmt  winding  up  or  fall  out  of  repair  Jiis  fer« 
vants  will  not  always  obey  orders  pundually, 
iKtf  his  family  be  always  ready  at  the  qi- 
pcunted  hour.  For  he  muA  frame  his  work 
of  fuch  materials  as  he  can  get^  the  weather 
and  other  external  caufes  will  afied  it»  and 
the  pecibns  he  intends  to  be  direded  by  it^ 
will  have  fchemes  and  humours  of  their  own 
which  he  cannot  fbrefee  nor  controul.  But 
the  Univerfe  having  nothing  external  which 
might  interfere  with  the  play  of  its  wheels^ 
being  compofed  of  materials  prepared  by  i]^ 
divine  Artifl;  with  fuch  powers  and  proper- 
ties as  he  pleafed  to  aflign  them,  if  it  contain- 
ed matter  alone  we  might  eafily  apprehend 
how  it  might  go  on  like  an  immenfe  dock, 
performiag  regularly  and  exacftly  all  the. 
movements  prajedked.  Yet  when  we  refledt 
00  the  inertnei^  ^f  matter  and  how  much  mo*  • 
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tion  is  confumed  continually  by  the  coUiiion 
and  prefiure  of  bodies^  it  will  appear  evident 
that  this  clock  could  not  go  on  for  ever  with- 
out winding  up  from  time  to  time.  Neverthe- 
lefs  the  experience  we  have  of  our  own  adi- 
vity  in  moving  our  limbs,  may  perfuade  us  it 
is  not  impoffible  that  God  may  have  given 
his  ipiritual  fubftance  fufiicient  power  to  re- 
pair the  conflant  decays  of  motion,  and  Keep 
the  material  clockwork  regularly  wound  up. 
Then-  again  when  we  refled  that  the  adtion 
of  this  fubftance  is  alike  certain  with  that  of 
body,  having  found  it  to  depend  either  upon 
the  difpofition  given  it  upon  creation,  or  the 
ideas  exhibited  by  modifications  of  matter 
thrown  into  them  by  the  operations  of  other 
matter  or  the  adts  of  free  agents  determined 
likewife  by  the  fame  two  caufes,  we  muft 
acknowledge  this  adtion  equally  capable  with 
the  impulfes  of  matter  of  being  comprized 
within  the  original  plan. 

And  that  it  might  adually  be  fo  compriz- 
ed, the  infinitude  of  the  Divine  intelligence^ 
to  which  an  infinite  multitude  of  objcdls  can- 
not appear  perplexing  or  intricate,  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt :  neither  that  all  events  as 
well  minute  as  important  happening  either 
among  body  or  fpirit,  may  have  followed  in 
si  continued  fucceflion  of  efiefts  and  caufes 
from  the  operation  of  the  Almighty  upon 
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diem  at  the  creation.  If  we  go  on  to  en^ 
quire  when  this  operation  was  performed, 
we  cjui  fet  no  limits  to  the  time^  Was  it 
ten  thoufand  years  ago  ?  God  was  omnipo^ 
tent,  good  and  gracious,  to  difperfe  happinefs 
and  manifeft  his  glory  among  his  creatures 
before  that  periods  Was  it  a  million  of  years  ? 
Neither  then  had  the  divine  Attributes  their 
beginnings  but  were  unchangeable  and  eter- 
nal :  the  fame  power^  and  the  fame  immu-^ 
table.  Will  to  exert  it,  having  fubfified  for 
ever.  Therefore  there  is  no  abfurdity  in 
imagining  thdt  the  a£t  of  God  might  have 
been  compleated  an  eternity  ago,  that  he  has 
ever  fince  refted  from  his  works,  and  all 
things  have  gone  on  by  fecond  caufes  in  the 
CM-der  of  fuccefllon  eftabliOied  from  everlafl«> 

ing- 

10.  On  the  other  hand,  an  inadive  Deity^ 
doing  nothing  for  many  ages  paft  befides 
contemplating  the  play  of  his  works,  feems 
repugnant  to  our  idea  of  perfection,  as  that 
includes  omnipotence  and  an '  abfolute  com-  ^ 
mand  over  the  creatures ;  which  we  cannot 
well  apprehend  without  an  adual  operation 
upon  them  to  govern  and  diredt  their  mo- 
tions :  for  power  nevef  exerted  does  to  pur 
thinking  fcarce  deferve  the  name  of  power. 
And  tho'  we  cannot  fuppofe  otherwife  than 
that  God  is  compleatly  happy  in  himfelf,  nor 
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wants  amufements  to  pafs  his  time  agreabl^ 
as  ^ye  do  \\  yet  neither  is  it  incongruous  with 
our  notions  of  him  to  whom  nothing  is  labour 
Of  trouble,  that  he  (hould  not  have  difpatched 
his  work  once  for  ail  to  folace  himfelf  ever 
after  in  quiet  and  repofe,  but  ihould  have  re- 
ferved  himfelf  fomething  ftill  to  do  wherein 
he  might  find  continual  employment  for  his 
almighty  power.  Nor*  does  this  fuppofitidn 
derogate  from  his  infinite  -wifdom,  becaufe  it  < 
does  not  reprefent  him  as  making  the  world 
impcrfcft  out  of  neceffity,  for  want  of  fkill  or 
ability  to  frame  one  which  (hould  run  on  for 
ever  without  correfting,  but  by  choice^  bc- 
caufe  he  fo  enlarged  his  plan  as  to  take  in» 
not  only  the  motions  of  matter  and  adtions  of 
fentient  and  intelligent  creatures,  but  likewife 
his  own  immediate  aAs ;  which  we  may*  fay 
were  contained  among  the  lift  of  fecond 
caufes,  fccpnd  not  to  any  prior  agent  which 
might  give  them  force  or  direction,  but  to 
the  firft  determination  of  his  Will  and  to  the 
plan  or  order  of  fuccefBon  he  laid  down  from 
evcrlafting.  Thus  we  fee  the  dodtrine  of  an 
interpofing  Providence,  ot  none,  equally  te* 
nable  in  theory,  and  therefore  remains  4 
queftion  proper  to  be  determined  by  evidence 
of  fads  and  contemplation  of  nature. 
H.  Now  to  confider  firft  the  nature  of  in- 
telligent creatures^  to  whom  a  juft  apprehen- 
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ikm  of  their  dependence  upon  their  Maker  is 
iieceffary  to  prcfervc  them  in  a  happy  tenour 
of  mind,  and  to  regulate  their  condud:  with 
refpe^  to  one  another  t  if  we  fhould  imagine 
God  abftaining  from  all  action  ever  fince  his 
creation   of  all  things,   tho'  we  might  fiill 
adore  his  excellencies  and  acknywledge  his 
power,  we  ihould  apprehend  his  power  al- 
ready executed  and  ourfelvcs  as  having  no 
further  concern  therewith ;   we  (hould  look 
upon  him  as  having  abandoned  us  to  the 
operation  of  fecotid  caufes,  and  that  upon  them 
only  we  need  fix  ouf  attention;  we  might  be 
apt  to  live  as  without  a  God  in  the  worlds 
cfteeming  it  matter  of  meer  {peculation  whe- 
ther the  courfe  of  nature  proceeded  originally 
from  him  or  no*   For  this  reafon  in  a  former 
place  I  have  reprefented  God  under  two  cha-* 
ta^ft^rs:  the  Creator  dwells  in  unaccefTible  light 
whereto  we  cannot  draw  near,   remaining 
there  thediftant  object  of  ouf  adoration  onlyi 
but  it  is  the  Governor  of  the  world  on  whom 
oar  hope  and  dependence  refts,  to  his  inter-* 
poiing  Providence  we  look  up  for  fuccour  in 
our  diftreflqs,   for  a  blefling  upon  our  endea- 
vours, for  a  happy  turn  to  our  thoughts,  and 
the  courie  of  outward  accidents  fo  as  that 
they  may  operate  to  our  benefit :  but  without 
feme  interpofition  God  would  be  utterly  loft 
to  us  in  his  character  of  Governor4  And  tho' 
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we  have  reafon  to  believe  there  are  other  un« 
derftandmgs  larger  than,  our  own,  we  cannot 
conceive  any  who  might  not  be  liable  to  for* 
get  there  is  a  power  above  them,  if  they  ne- 
ver knew  a  fingle  inftance  of  its  having  ope- 
rated among  them.  Since  then  God  has  fo 
conftituted  his  intelligent  creatures  as  that 
fome  interpofition  of  his  power  is  requiUte  to 
manifeft  itfelf  to  their  obfervation,  we  may 
prefume  that  he  has  accommodated  their  ca- 
pacities to  his  own  manner  of  proceeding,  and 
that  he  does  fometimes  interpofe ;  for  elfe  he 
would  have  given  them  other  faculties  ca- 
pable of  entertaining  a  juft  fence  of  his  Al- 
mighty power  and  dominion  without  it. 

12.  In  the  next  place  let  us  caft  our  eye 
upon  the  form  of  this  earth  we  inhabit, 
which  we  find  tending  nearer  and  nearer 
every  year  to  a  fmooth  furface  by  the  higher 
grounds  wafhing  into  the  fea.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  fscy  whether  it  will  ever  become  a  per- 
fedt  level,  nor  that  there  may  not  be  fbnoe 
rocky  parts  which  no  weather  can  diiTolve, 
or  gravelly  foils  which  no  rains  can  drive  a^ 
long  :  but  I  do  fay  that  if  the  earth  had  been 
eternal,  all  that  was  capable  of  being  remov- 
ed muft  have  been  gone  long  before  this  time, 
nor  could  there  have  been  any  mud  left  to 
foul  our  rivers,  but  they  muft  have  run  pure 
asa  limpid  fountain  bubbling  from  theground«P 
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What  quantities  of  foil  flop  up  the  channels 
of  the  Nile  1  Had  the  caufes  which  brought 
them  thither  been  always  at  work,  why  were 
they  not  driven  down  before  the  Phenician 
times  ^  when  the  feven  mouths  were  all  navi- 
gable f  And  now  they  are  there»  what  powers, 
in  nature  can  we  difcover  or  even  conjeAure, 
that  {hall  carry  them  back  again  to  the  moun* 
tains  of  Ethiopia  from  whence  they  came. 

Then  to  turn  our  thoughts  from  the  face 
of  this  globe  to  its  annual  courfe  round  the 
Sun  and  that  of  the  other  planets.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  afTures  us  that  the  ether  thro'  which 
they  pafs,  makes  fome  tho'  a  fmall  reiiflance 
againft  their  progrefs :  this  reiiflance,  fmall 
as  it  is,  muft  by  degrees  render  their  orbits 
more  and  more  eccentric,  and  confequently 
contract  their  fhorter  diameters.  hp%  us  fup^ 
poie  this  contradion  to  b^  no  more  than  one 
inch  in  a  year,  yet  when  we  confider  what  an 
inexhauftible  iund  of  years  lies  within  the 
compafs  of  eternity,  if  they  had  moved  for 
ever  they  muft  have  loft  inches  enow  long 
9j^o  to  reduce  them,  firft  to  the  condition  of 
Comets,  and  afterwards  to  throw  them  into 
the  Sun ;  from  whence  we  knpw  of  no  power 
in  nature  that  could  ever  get  them  out  again. 
We  may  fancy  explofions  in  the  Sun  which 
may  caft  up  huge  mafles  from  his  body  as  big 
as  our  earth,  but  then  if  thrown  dire&ly  up- 
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wards  they  would  fall  down  again  as  foon  as 
the  impulfe  of  the  ftroke  was  fpent,  like  a 
ftone  toffed  up  with  one's  hand  :  or  if  thrown 
obliquely  they  might  then  make  one  giration 
in  a  long  ellipfis,  which  would  bring  them 
back  to  the  fpot  from  whence  they  fet  out. 
For  a  redilinear  or  elliptical  motion  can  never 
be  brought  into  a  circular  without  a  tangen-* 
tial  impulfe  received  at  the  inftant  when  the 
body  comes  into  the  circle  wherein  it  is  to 
move;  but  what  force  or  what  caufe  fhall 
give  it  this  tangential  impulfe  we  ihall  hunt 
for  in  vain  throughout  all  the  ftores  of  na- 
^ture.  Since  then  we  find  that  earths  and  vor- 
tices were  not  eternal,  nor  yet  could  be  pro- 
duced by  any  laws  of  matter,  we  muft  con- 
clude that  the  divine  power  interpofcd,  if  ne- 
ver elfe,  atleaft  in  their  formation^ 

J 3,  Perhaps  fomebody  may  urge  againfl 
me  my  own  hypothefis  of  the  mundane  foul» 
to  whom  I  have  afcribed  power  to  aiTort  the 
corpufcles  of  matter  into  any  combinations^ 
and  thereout  to  form  vorticesj  earths,  plants^ 
infeds,  brutes  and  men,  and  to  render  the 
animal  organizations  fentient  by  infufing  in- 
to  them  particles  of  its  own  fubftance.  Bjit 
let  it  be  remembred  that  I  have  all  along  dif- 
claimed  the  ufe  of  hypothefis  in  proof,  tj/i 
any  dodrine,  as  believing  it  too  weak  a  foiqug 
d^tion  to  fupport  a  fuperflrudture  alone,., «8^ 
^  piopcf 
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proper  only  for  illuftration  of  truths  already 
founded  upon  fome  more  folid  bottom.    Ne- 
verthelefs  if  any  body  will  apply  nay*hypothe- 
&s  to  the  'prefent  fubjec^:,   let  him  take  the 
whole  of  it  intire :   for  as  a  complainant  in 
Chancery,   who  would  avail-  himfelf  of  the 
fads  difcovered  in  an  anfwer,  muft  take  them 
all  together  as  fet  fbrth<  and  not  pick  out 
thofe  only  which  fuit  his  purpoie;  £0  in  ar* 
guing  from  an  hypodiefis,.  it  is  unfidr  to  pro-^ 
ceed  upon,  a  part  of  it  feparated  from  the  reft. 
Now  how  much  ibever  I  have  fuppofed  the 
mioiftry  of  the  mundane  ibul  employed  in 
^  generation  of  worlds,  I  have  never  fup^^ 
pofed  him  to  enter  upon  the  taik  without  an 
exprefs  command  and  particular  plan  exhi-** 
bited  to  him  from  above.    I  have  afligned 
the  material  world  for  the  fenfory  of  the 
mundane  foul,  preienting  ideas  thereto  by  the 
various  modifications  of  its  parts,  as  our  hu- 
man fenfories  prefent  ideas  to  us  by  the  mo- 
difications of  our  organs :   and  thefe  modifi- 
cations are  made  to  change  partly  by  the 
vorkinga  of  our  corporeal  mechanifm  and 
partly  by  our  own  voluntary  operation.    For 
we  find  thoughts  ftart  up  in  our  minds  fpon- 
taneoully,  and  others  we  call  up  ourielves  by 
recolleddon  and  ftudy  :  many  of  thofe  arifing 
mechanically  intrude  upon   us  againftour 
Will,  and  againft  our  utmoft  endeavours  to 
G  4  keep 
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l^eep  them  oat.  Bat  the  mondane  foal  being 
intimately  prefent  throughout  all  the  parts 
^  his  immenfe  body  and  having  an  abfolute 
command  over  it«  will  in  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  his  proceedings  fuffer  no  modifications  to 
form  nor  ideas  to  appear  contrary  to  his  lik- 
ing, nor  can  any  happen  unlefs  by  hi^  own  adt 
or  by  the  mutual  impulfes  of  matter  confe-^ 
quent  upon  the  motions  he  gave  it.  Never- 
thelefs  upon  extraordinary  occafions  when 
fome  great  work  is  to  be  entered  upon,  he 
will  find  modifications  in  his  fenfory  which 
he  did  not  produce  by  his  own  action,  noF 
were  produced  by  the  neceffary  laws  of  mat- 
ter and  motion :  thefe  then  he  will  afcribe  to 
an  immediate  operation  of  the  Almighty,  as 
well  knowing  there  arc  no  more  than  two 
aftive  powers  in  nature,  God  and  himfelf.  . 
If  we  reflect  further  upon  what  has  been 
obferved  a  few  pages  before  concerning  thft 
jnultitude  of  fecond  caufes  influencing  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  and  how  intricately  they 
lie  involved  and  complicated  among  one  an- 
other, we  (hall  be  apt  to  believe  them  too 
much  for  the  mundane  foul  to  manage, 
whofe  underflanding  altho'  prodigioufly  large 
is  not  infinite ;  and  fliall  judge  it  more  likc}y 
that  he  fhould  want  diredlion  from  time  to 
time  for  conducing  them,  than  that  he  fliould 
not  want  the  like  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
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world  and  calculation  of  all  events  and  confe- 
qoences  to  refult  from  the  combinations  and 
Qiotions  he  produces  therein.  Thefe  mani* 
feftatioos  apd  directions  may  be  looked  upon 
9S  revelations  of  the  Will  of  God,  and  of  the 
meafures  which  divine  wifdom  judges  proper 
for  executing  his  purpofes:  wherein  the 
mundane  Toul  will  not  be  liable  to  the  mif- 
takes,  top  frequently  fallen  into  by  mortals^ 
who  take  their  own  fancies  and  the  vapours  a** 
lifing  mechamcally  in  their  brain  for  divine 
illuminations;  but  he  having  a  perfeAknow* 
ledge  of  ^1  his  own  motions,  will  be  able  to 
judge  unerringly  >irhat  are  truly  fuch,  and 
what  owing  (o  tlie  aft  of  fome  other  agent. 
Thus  this  6rft  of  created  Beings  having  ma* 
nifeftations  of  the  divine  Will  and  deiigns 
from  time  to  time,  cannot  want  evidence  of 
a  governing  apd  ioterpofing  Providence:  and 
tho'  we  have  not  the  like  manifeftations,  yet 
the  phenomena  which  we  know  cannot  have 
proceeded  from  an  eternal  chain  of  natural 
cauies,  are  an  evidence  to  us  that  God  has  in- 
terppied  fince  his  prginal  creation:  and  whe- 
ther we  apprehend  him  to  have  done  thi| 
with  his  own  hai)d,  or  by  his  minifter  partfi^ 
cularly  inftruded  for  that  purpofe,  ,«itber 
opinion  fufficiently  attended  to,  will  keep 
alive  in  us  juft  fentiments  of  his  being  our  Q9- 
vemor  and  the  fupreme  diipofer  of  events. 

14.  But 


14.  But  how  rare  or  how  frequent  foever  w« 
may  imagine  theie  intevpofitionsy  wc  always 
find  the  agency  of  fecond  caufes  employed  ia 
bringing  forth  the  deftined  efieft.    Not  tbaf 
the  method  of  immediate  operation  could  not 
have  been  taken,  for  whoever  acknowledges 
the  'power  and  omnipreience  of  God,  muft 
admit  tliat  he  might  have  created  his  fubAan« 
'     ces  perifliable,  ib  as  to  have  needed  his  con^ 
tinual  fupport  to  uphold  them  in  Being  and" 
actuate  all  their  motions^  as  Bifliop  Beveridge 
and  Dean  Sherlock  have  fuppofed :  or  that  he 
might  have  given  his  fentient  creatures  their 
portion  of  happinds  without  the  intervention, 
of  matter  or  fpace,  by  exciting  in  them  a  fuc* 
ceffion  of  perceptions,  in  the  manner  Biihop 
Berkley  has  imagined:  but  experience  fupplies 
us  with  no  ground  to  believe  he  has  puriiied 
either  of  thcfe  methods^    /  We  fee  our  pains 
and  our  pleafures  brought  upon  us  by  the 
impulfes  of  matter  or  dealings  <^  our  fellow 
\  creatures,  and  in  every  difpenfation  there  is  a 
;  chain  of  natural  caufes  lying  between  the  di^ 
^  vine  a<ft  and  event  produced  thereby,  j'  The 
moft  zealous  favourer  of  interpofition  will 
fcarce  maintain  that,   when  a  man  is  to  be 
deftroy^d  by  a  wafp  in  his  beer,  the  cup  was 
plabed  in  the  window  or  the  caiement  thrown 
open  Of  the  wafp  driven  thither  by  a  fuper- 
natural  force,  or  the  infed  rendred  invisible 

that 
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that  the  perfon  might  not  difcern  his  danger:* 
but  at  moil  will  fuppoie  a  fecret  energy  ior- 
fluQicing  the  fancies  of  the  carelefs  fervant 
who  fet  down  the  liquor,,  or  the  man  wh^ 
ihatehas  it  up^  and  the  ienfes  ef  the  little*, 
animal,  fo  as  that  they  jQiould  all  co-operater 
lowards  the  deftined  event.  Thus  in  every* 
»a  of  interpofinfg.  there  is  a  difpofing  Provi- 
dence too,  containing  a  plan  of  the  operations 
tiiat  ihall  infallibly  follow  upon  the  impulfes' 
given  to  the  caufes  fet  at  work. 

It  is  this  manner  of  proceeding,  by  fecotid 
caufes  that  opens  the  door  to  our  delibera* 
tions  and  meafures  of  condufb :  for  we  can- 
ooc  penetrate  into  the  fecret  purpofes  of  God^ 
Qor  know  when  or  what  immediate  atfts  he 
wilt  perform,  neither  can  we  learn  any  more 
of  the  fcheme  of  his  Providence  than  what 
may  be  gathered  from  obfervation  of  the  na- 
tural caufes  that  are  in  a<H:.  ^  Therefore  it  be- 
hoves us  to  inveftigate  thofe  caufes  as  far  as 
we  have  ability  and  opportunity  for  fo  doing, 
becaufe  from  them  only  we  can  attain  any 
knowledge  of  the  divine  oeconomy,  which 
whenever  we  can  difcover  it  will  prove  an 
uacrriog  guide  to  our  .proceedings.  The  ne- 
gteifl  of  this  duty,  and  inobfervance  of  fecond 
cao&$»  tlirows  men  into  all  the  deluiions  of 
)ii  and  enthufiaftn  :  for  while  they 
^^^t^tM^gowe^jccrted  upon  every 
^^^^^^^  particular 
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particular  occaiion,  they  overlook  thofe  rules 
of  prudence  which  God  has  given  foir  their 
dired:ion  :  th^y  deem  it  unneceflary  even  to 
think  for  themfelves,  expeding  an  eipecial 
guidance  for  every  thing  they  are  to  do  : 
which  lays  them  open  to  the  deceit  of  illu- 
minations^  dreams,  omens,  prodigies  and  fuch 
like  trumpery.  On  the  other  hand  a  too  clofe 
attachment  to  fecond  caufes  is  apt  to  generate 
prophanefs,  making  men  forget  the  Firft,  and 
fubititute  an  undefigning  chance  or  blind  fa<* 
t^ity  in  the  room  of  it.  But  this  can  never 
happen  provided  they  bear  in  mind  that,  how 
fkr  foever  they  may  trace  the  chain,  they  muft 
reft  it  in  the  divine  operation  at  laft,  which 
whenever  exerted  they  will  find  accompanied 
with  a  difpoiing  Providence  directing  it  in 
fuch  manner  as  to  produce  the  whole  feries 
of  events  to  follow  thereupon.  And  the  longer 
the  chain,  the  greater  nuniber  and  intricacy 
of  caufes  apd  efFeds  it  muft  contain,  and  the 
larger  muft  be  th^t  plan  of  difpofition  which 
gave  beginning  to  it.  Therefore  the  more  a 
man  thinks,  he  will  difcover  natural  caufes 
lying  ftill  further  and  further  behind  one  an- 
other :  he  will  find  his  idea  of  interpofing 
Providence  gradually  diminifh,  and  that  of 
the  difpofing  proportionably  encreafe. 

Therefore  let  not  men  condemn  one  an« 
ofher  too  haftily  of  impiety  or  fuperftition, 

for 
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for  both  are  relative  to  the  ftrength  of  each 
perfon's  fight :  the  philofopher  may  entertain    ( 
fo  high  an  opinion  of  infinite  wifdom^  as  that    | 
upon  the  formation  of  a  world,  it  might  pro-*    ; 
vide  for  every  event  that  is  to  happen  during    \ 
the  whole  period  of  its  continuance ;   there*     1 
fore  he  is  not  impious  in  afiferting  that  all 
things  fince  "have  gone  on  in  the  courfe  of 
natural  caufes,  for  his  idea  of  the  firft  plan  is 
fo  full  as  to  leave  no  room  fior  any  thing  to 
be  interpofed.    This  the  plain  man  cannot 
comprehend,  the  lines  of  his  view  being  ihort, 
therefore  he  is  not  fuperftitious  in  imagining 
frequent  interpofitions,  becaufe  without  them 
he  cannot  underftand  a  Providence  at  all.  He 
jnay  likewife  find  it  impofllble  to  conceive 
that  every  motion  of  matter  and  turn  of  voli-- 
tion  (hould  be  calculated  or  forefeen,  but  fup- 
pofes  a  watchfuU  Providence  continually  at- 
tentive to    the  tendency  of  fecond  caufes, 
interpofing  every  day  and  every  hour  of  the 
day  to  corred  the  errors  of  chance,   and  fe-^ 
cretly  turning  the  fprings  of  adion  the  viray 
that  wifdom  and  goodnefs  recommend.   And 
he  is  excufable  herein,  if  this  be  the  heft  con- 
ception he  can  form  ;   for  it  derogates  not 
from  his  idea  of  the  divine  wifdom  and  domi- 
nion to  imagine  there  fhould  be  room  left  in 
nature  for  chance,  fo  long  as  there  is  a  fuper<^ 
intending  power  who  can  forefee  the  irregv* 

lariti 
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laritlcs  of  t:hance  time  enough  to  prevent 
them. 

15.  .Thus  how  largely  focver  we  may  a- 
icribe  to  intcxpofttiony  or  how  much  foever 
tledudl  therefrom  to  add  to  the  difpofing  Pro^ 
videnccy  we  cannot  deny  that  every  natural 
caufe  we  fee  is  an  efFefk  of  fome  prior  caofe^ 
impulfe  of  impulfe  and  volition  of  motives 
and  ideas  fuggefted  to  the  mind ;  therefore 
muft  refer  all  difpenfations  ultimately  to  the 
aA  of  God  :  and  as  we  cannot  imagine  him 
to  aA  without  knowing  what  he  does  and 
what  will  refult  therefrom,  we  muft  conclude 
that  a£t  to  proceed  upon  a  plan  and  difpofi-* 
tion  of  the  caufes  tending  to  produce  the  par-^ 
ticular  confequences  following  thereupon. 
The  only  difference  between  the  man  of  com-^ 
mon  fence  and  the  ftudious  is  concerning  the 
time  when  the  difpofition  was  made,  which 
the  one  thinks  a  few  days  or  a  few  minutes^ 
the  other  many  ages  ago,  the  one  frequent 
and  occafional,  the  other  rare  and  univerfal  ^ 
but  both  acknowledge  that  nothing  ever  hap«  i 
pens  without  the  permiffion  or  appcnntment ' 
of  our  Almighty  and  «ver  vigilant  Governor^ 
Since  then  there  was  a  difpoiition  made  at 
fome  time  or  other  of  the  caufes  concurring 
to  produce  every  event,  let  us  try  whether  we 
can  gather  any  probable  knowledge  of  the 
motives  inducing  to  fuch  difpofition :   for  we 

cannot 
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cannot  cdncciTC  a  voluntary  agent  .providing 
for  the  completion  of  any  work  without  fome 
^efign  lin  view^  which  is  the  motive  .urging 
him  thereto.  But  we  cannot  heboid  God  as 
he  is,  nor  apprehend  His  manner  of  proceed-^ 
ing  any  otherwiie  than  by  analogy  with  our 
owa;  wie  being  die  only  inteUlgent  Beings 
of  whom  we  have  any  dkc&  Jcnowkdge  or 
experience. 

Now  it  has  been  ihown  in  the  fornier  vo« 
lucae  that  our  motives  may  foe  diftributed  in« 
to  four  clafies,  pleafcure,  u&»  honour  and  ne-^ 
ceffity  :  thcfe  then  we  omft  afcribe  to  God» 
the'  widi  fome  alteration  fuitable  to  the  dif-* 
ference  betweei^  iiis  natune  and  oar  own. 
With  us  plrafure  or  iatisfstdtion  ftands  at  the 
eadis^  every  lineinour  vt|ws>  His  that  renders 
it  the  objed:  of  our  dofire,  and  uiiges  us  to 
purfue  it :  we  perform  all  our  ad:ions,  whe-- 
ther  confiderate  or  inadvertent,  becaufe  we 
judge^r  fancy  that  we  ihall  put  ourfelves  in*- 
to  a  bettcx  condition,  or  gain  greater  compla- 
cence of  mind,  by  doing  than  omitting  them.* 
But  pleafure  in  this  fence  we  cannot  with  any 
fcblour  of  reaibn  a0ign  as  a  motive  with  God, 
whbfe  happinefs  we  conceive  eiTential  and  in-* 
variable,  fo  that  nothing  can  be  done  either 
to  enhance  or  diminifh  it ;  neither  did  he 
perform  any  ad:  whether  of  creation  or  go- 
vernment to  procure  a  moment's  enjoyment 

for 
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for  himfelf.    We  can  defcry  no  further  point 

in  the  views  of  God  than  die  good«W^of  his 

fentient  creatures^  whom  he  created  capable 

of  happinefs  and  (howers  down  his  bleffings 

upon  theoit  of  his  meer  bounty  and  goodfte&» 

without  any  obligation  engaging  or  benefit  of 

his  own  inviting  him  diereto.   But  in  our  or-* 

dinary  difcourfes  concerning  aAions  whereof 

we  cannot  difcern  the  motive^  we  ufually 

afcribe  them  to  pleafure,  and  (b  we  fay  God 

was  pleafed  to  create  a  world  and  fill  it  with 

good,  thus  pleafure  ieenis  again  to  iland  at  the 

end  of  the  line :   but  then  it  does  not  carry 

the  fame  fignification  as  when  applied  to  our« 

felves,  it  is  only  a  vague  term,  employed  for 

want  of  a  more  adequate,  to  exprefs  that  pure 

bounty  which  we  conceive  flowing  fpontano* 

oufly    Underived    from  any  higher  fource. 

Neverthelefs  there  may  be  fome  other  Attri* 

bute  giving  birth  to  goodnefs,  altho'  we  can-* 

not  conceive  it :  at  leaft  this  much  we  muft 

allow,  that  there  are  methods  of  proceeding 

taken  which  require  fome  other  inducement 

to  the  choice  of  them. 

No  body  can  doubt,  as  we  have  obferved 
before,  that  God  might  have  given  his  crea« 
tures  their  portion  of  happinefs  by  his  own 
immediate  a£t,  without  that  complicated 
tiflue  of  fecond  caufes  and  extenfive  fyftem  of 
Providence  thro'   which  it  is  conveyed  to 

them^ 
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them ;    and  I  believe  few  will  imagine  him  fo 
confined  to  the  prefent  conftitution  of  nature 
as .  that  he  could  not  have  contrived  foipe 
other  equally  produftive  of  good  and  enjoy- 
ment.    But  goodnefs  refpeiSts  only  the  hap- 
pinefs   imparted,  nor  cafts  a  preference  be- 
tween the  fevcral  means  by  which  the  fame 
quantity   may  be  conveyed :    when   a   rich 
man  fends  money  to  relieve  a  perfon  in  dif- 
trefsy   it  is  kindne(s  which  prompts  him  to 
the  deed,  but  this  diredls  not  whether  to  fend 
it  in  notes  or  Portugal  pieces  or  Bnglifh  coin, 
whether  by  the  ftewari  or  the  butler  or  the 
groom,   for  if  each  fpecics  be  equally  conve* 
liient  and   all   the  fervants   equally  trufly, 
kindnefs  is  fatisfied  with  any  of  them  alike; 
therefore  he  muft  have  fome  other  motive  to 
determine  his  choice  among  them.  Thus  that 
we  receive  bleflings  at  the  hand  of  God  i$ 
owing  to  his  goodnefs,   but  that  he  choofes 
this  or  that  method  of  communicating  them, 
muft  arife  from  feme  other  caufe:  forwecannot 
fuppofe  him  to  proceed  without  fome  rdafon 
as  well  for  the  mannet  as  the  fubftance  of  his 
proceedings  which  reafon  we  (hall  try  to  pe* 
netrate  in  vain,  therefore  can  refer  it  only  to 
his  good  plcafurc,  the  term  we  ufe  for  expref- 
fing  every  principle  of  aition  whereof  we 
cannot  difcern  the  grounds. 

Vol.  II.  H  16,  Neverthelcfs 
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16.  Neverthelcfs  fince  God  has  beei^  pleaf^ 
ed  to  purfue  this  method  of  trahfmitting 
h^ppinefs  to  us  thro'  certain  mediums^  this 
gives  rife  to  the  next  clafs  of  mojtivcs,  thofc 
of  ufe :  for  there  being  many  materials  and 
inftruments  without  which,  we  could  not  at- 
tain the  portion  of  goodnefs  defigned  for  us, 
the  provifions  made  for  preparing  them  to 
our  hand  muil  be  deemed  as  having  refpeA 
to  their  ufefulnefs.  Not  but  that  the  divine 
views  are  large  and  piercings  nor  ever  termi- 
nate upon  an .  intermediate  point,  but  look 
forward  to  the  particular  u(ps  which  every 
thing  was  intended*  to  ferve  :  but  our  views 
.being  (hort,  incapable  of  flretching  always  to 
our  ultimate  end,  but  refting  upon  certain 
ilages  feeming  to  lie  in  the  way  towards  it 
(for  we  bcftir  ourfelves  luftily  in  accumulate 
ing  ufefull  things,  without  knowing  what 
we  fliall  do  with  them  or  whether  any  bene- 
fit diall  accrue  to  us  therefrom)  i  therefore 
we  are  excufable  in  conceiving  of  the  divine 
proceedings  after  a  manner  fultable  to  our 
imagination,  that  is,  by  piecemeaU  For  wc 
cannot  follow  them  to  that  crop  of  particular 
enjoyments  they  were  calculated  to  produce, 
but  muft  flop  at  the  materials  prepared,  which 
^we  apprehend  ferviceable  in  general  to  our 
.conveniences  and  ufcs.  Thus  when  we  con- 
sider the  multitude  of  various  plants  with 

which 
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which  God  has  cloathed  the  earthy  we  regard 
the  admirable  contrivance  of  their  fibres  and 
VefTels  and  feveral  parts  as  deiigned  for  the 
tifes  of  the  whole,  to  nouriih  it,  to  promote 
its  growth  and  caufe  it  to  yield  fruit ;  and 
the  curious  ftruiSure  of  the  feed  as  calculated 
to  produce  a  plant  of  its  own  kind.  But  many 
feeds  periOi  without  producing  any  things 
many  vegetables  tend  to  the  benefit  of  no  liv- 
ing creature  we  know  of,  and,  where  we  do 
behold  a  man  receiving  benefit  or  pleafure 
from  them,  we  apprehend  him  applying  to 
his  own  wants  what  was  provided  for  the  ge- 
neral fervice.  In  all  thefe  cafes  we  difcern  a 
wifddni  adapting  the  means  proper  to  each 
prodiidtidn,  the  perfeding  whereof  is  the  ufe 
of  thofe  means ;  and  as  we  fometimes  cannot^ 
and  generally  do  riot,  carry  our  thoughts  fur- 
ther than  that  end,  we  muft  apprehend  ufe  to 
be  the  motive  in  difpofing  iuch  caufes  as 
bring  forth  the  produdions  of  hature. 

iji  God  has  given  fome  df  his  creatures  a 
capacity  of  knowing  himfelf,  of  contemplating 
his  works  and  adoring  his  power,  his  wif^ 
dom,  his  goodnefs  and  mercy;  and  he  has  fo 
ordered  his  courfcs  of  nature  and  Providence 
as  to  difplay  thofe  excellencies  evidently  to 
Ithe  qpnfiderate  mind  :  therefore  thatdifpdfi- 
tioi>  whereby  things  were  fo  ordered,  we 
muft  believe  made  with  a  view  to  the  mani- 
H  2  feftation 
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feilation  of  his  glory.  Thus  glory  bears  a 
confiderable  (hare  among  the  motives  in* 
fluencing  the  divine  operation.  Yet  we  can- 
not well  imagine  glory  the  ultimate  end,  for 
this  would  imply  a  want  of  fomething  exter- 
nal to  compleat  the  happinefs  of  God,  whofc 
faiisfadion  might  be  augmented  by  becoming 
the  objecfl  of  adoration  to  his  creatures :  be- 
fides  it  may  be  prefumed  there  would  be 
Jiigher  capacities  and  ftronger  manifeftations 
among  them  than  we  find  by  experience.  But 
he  has  fo  conftituted  his  intelligent  Beings 
that  glorifying  and  entertaining  juft  fenti- 
ments  of  him  contributes  more  than  any 
thing  to  fill  them  with  fatisfadion  of  mind, 
to  ennoble  their  views,  brighten  their  prof- 
pe£ts,  and  infpire  them  with  a  readinefs  to 
promote  one  aqothcr's  benefit :  therefore  is  he 
jealous  of  his  glory  as  being  a  principal  chan- 
nel thro'  which  he  conveys  his  bleffings  to 
them.  If  we  go  to  examine  why  he  made 
this  a  channel  of  his  bounty,  why  man  alone 
of  all  the  vifible  creation  is  capable  of  partak- 
ing in  the  ftream,  why  he  gave  us  fuch  and 
no  higher  capacities,  fuch  and  not  more  glar- 
ing evidences  of  his  glory  than  we  have,  we 
can  refolve  this  into  nothing  elfe  befide  that 
general  caufe  which  takes  in  every  unknown 
principle  of  aiflion,  his  good  plcafure.  It  Jias 
been  already  (hown  in  the  proper  place  how 

in 
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m  our  own  minds  ufe  grows  out  of  pleafurc 
and  honour  out  of  ufe^  for  we  are  led  to  de- 
iire  things  qfefuU  by  their  tendency  to  ferve 
our  conveniences  and  pleafures,  and  to  culti- 
vate a  principle  of  honour  by  experience  of  its 
ufefulnefs  to  carry  us  thro'  noble  and  arduous 
undertakings :  but  becaufe  we  cannot  carry 
our  views  to  the  laft  confequences  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, tliereforc  we  reft  them  upon  ufe  or 
honour  as  motives  of  adlion  diftin<ft  from 
plcafure.  In  like  manner  when  we  contem- 
plate the  defigns  of  Providence,  good  or  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  creatures  is  the  furtheft  point  we 
can  imagine :  the  all-feeing  eye  of  God  looks 
always  to  this  or  perhaps  beyond,  but  our 
eye,  not  always  able  to  reach  fo  far,  muft  ne- 
cefTarily  terminate  fometimes  upon  ufe  or 
glory,  further  than  which  we  cannot  difcern 
a  connexion.  And  by  obferving  carefully  the 
methods  taken  to  bring  forth  thefe  purpofes, 
we  may  gradually  improve  our  fence  and 
knowledge  of  the  ceconomy  of  Providence. 

18.  The  fourth  clafs  of  motives,  that  of 
neceffity,  arife?  from  evil,  which  we  cannot 
fuppofe  either  man  willingly  to  undergo,  or 
God  to  inflid:,  without  a  view  to  fome  greater 
good  which  could  not  otherwife  be  obtained: 
neither  is  it  ever  fent  from  the  fountain  of 
goodnefs  unlefs  as  a  neceffary  means  to  ac- 
complifh  fome  gracious  purpofe.  But  this 
H    3  neceffity 
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neccffity  was  not  impofed  by  any  thing  exr 
ternaly  or  by  an  independent  nature  of  things 
abfolutely  eternal  and  unalterable^  for  this 
would  deftroy  the  unity  of  the  Firft  Caufe, 
but  by  the  Will  of  God  upon  his  original 
conftitution  of  them  at  the  creation.  It  were 
^n  vain  to  fearch  for  the  motives  of  that  Will, 
for  we  know  very  little  of  him  in  his  cha- 
rafter  of  Creator,  nor  can  pretend  to  account 
for  his  proceedings  :  not  that  we  may  therc-r 
fore  pronounce  them  unaccountable  or  arbi- 
trary, but  ought  rather  to  believe  them 
grounde4  on  fubftantial  reafons  to  us  infcru- 
table,  as  being  drawn  from  Attributes  where- 
of we  have  not  the  leaft  knowledge  or  con- 
ception. Yet  we  may  gather  from  obferva- 
tion  of  what  we  fee,  that  he  has  eftabliflxed 
certain  laws  which  he  has  rendred  unalterable, 
having  confirmed  them  as  it  were  with  kn 
path  or  cpvenant  binding  even  upon  himielf 
'  in  his  government  of  the  world.  Among 
thefe  we  may  reckon  the  evil  fprinkled  over 
his  works,  which  is  fo  interwoven  among 
the  good  that  one  cannot  be  had  without  the 
other.  It  is  faid  that  offences  muft  needs 
come,  now  no  body  can  doubt  the  Divine 
power  could  have  prevented  them,  but  theii 
the  good  which  was  to  be  worked  out  of 
them  muft  Jiave  been  loft.  It  is  faid  likewifc 
that  God  chaftifes  thofe  whom  he  favours 

moft. 
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moft,  and  tries  them  with  fuffcrings  and  af- 
flidlions  as  gold  is  tried  in  the  fire  :   but  then 
that  purity  which  is  the  refult  of  the  trial  . 
would  not  have  been  attained  without  it.  And 
the'  punifliment  be  commonly  underftood  as 
having  refpedl  only  to  the  part,  yet  when  we 
confider  that  a  righteous   and   diipailionate 
man  would  never  punifh  unlefs  for  fake  of 
fome  benefit  redounding  to  the  public  greater 
than  the  hurt  brought  upon  the  offender,  we 
{hall  fcarce  imagine  otherwifc  of  God  with 
whom  is  mercy  as  well  as  juflice.    Therefore 
whatever  evil  we  iind  among  the  difpenfa- 
tions  of  Providence,  we  may  conclude  thrown 
thereinto  upon  a  motive  of  neceffity,  a  ne- 
ceflity  which  God  in  his  charadter  of  Creator 
has  impofed  upon  himfelf  in  his  charadler  of 
Governor,  by  having  conftitutcd  his  fentient 
creatures  in  fuch  manner  as  that  happinefs 
cannot  be  conveyed  to  them  compleatly  un- 
lefs thro'  the  road  of  pain  and  uneafinefs  ei- 
ther in  themfelves  or  others.     And  neceffity, 
considered  as  a  motive,  always  implies  fome 
advantage  beyond  i  for  we  never  deem  it  ne- 
ccfliry  to  Tub  mi  t  to  any  thing  againll  our  lik- 
ing but  for  procuring   feme  benefit  or  pre- 
venting  Ibmc  more  grievous  mifchief^  nor 
-  rrnrr\\Tf^  fcyt  that  the  like  view  ren- 
iHtive  with  the  difpofer  of 
re   we  may    look  upon 

the 
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the  evils  difperfcd  among  mankind,  the  help- 
lefnefs  of  infancy,  infirmities  of  age,  the 
pains,  difeafes,  diftrefles,  afflidtions,  labours, 
and  thofe  inconveniences  of  life  which  we  do 
not  find  turning  to  our  account  here,  as  ne- 
ccffary  preparations  for  our  better  living  here- 
after, or  productive  of  advantage  fome  how 
or  other  to  higher  fpecies  of  Beings. 

19.  For  there  being  one  Creator  and  one 
Governor  of  the  univerfe,  it  can  fcarce  be 
doubted  that  there  is  one  plan  of  government 
extending  throughout  the  boundlefs  domi- 
nion, and  regulating  the  intercfts  of  all  the 
fentient  creatures  inhabiting  therein.  In  what 
manner  thofe  of  the  invifible  regions  Hand 
afFedted  by  events  befalling  here  below,  it 
would  be  a  vain  attempt  for  us  to  particula- 
rize; but  that  there  is  a  mutual  conncdtion 
of  interefts  betv^een  them  and  the  vifible,  wc 
have  found  abundant  reafon  in  the  courlc  of 
this  work  to  believe.  Wherefore  thofe  phe- 
nomena which  Lucretius  calls  the  faults  of 
nature,  wherewith  he  fays  flic  fo  largely  a- 
bounds,  inftead  of  proving  that  the  world 
was  not  made  in  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  may 
with  better  reafon  be  looked  upon  as  eviden- 
ces that  01;:  iiL'.nLjiiy  lauiur  iias  utiitji  Liiil- 
dren  to  provide  for  befides  ihok  falling  under 
cur  cognizance;  and  that  whatever 
wrong  or  needle 
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fary  for  their  ufes.  I  know  that  fomc  good 
people  pcrfuadc  thcmfelves  that  the  couffcs  / 
of  nature  and  fortune  are  ordered  for  the 
beft,  even  with  refpedt  to  the  interefts  of  man  ' 
here  upon  earth,  nor  could  be  altered  in  any 
fingle  point  without  endamaging  his  condi- 
tion in  life  fome  way  or  other  :  but  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  make  this  appear  to  an  un- 
prejudiced obferver  who  has  not  more  zeal 
than  knowledge,  or  to  convince  him  that  in- 
'  finite  wildom  could  not  have  contrived  a  bet- 
ter world,  wlierein  our  days  might  have  pafTcd 
more  comfortably  and  happily  than  we  find 
them  do ;  nor  need  we  difturb  ourfelves  at 
the  difficulty.  For  my  part  thefe  fecming 
faults,  and  the  vaft  profufion  of  fecond  caufes, 
whereof  many  fcrve  but  little  to  the  ufes  pf 
man,  are  fo  far  from  bping  ftumbling  blocks 
to  me,  that  I  look  upon  them  as  an  earneft 
of  our  future  expeftations;  We  have  appa- 
rent marks  enow  of  a  wifdom  difplayed  in  this 
vifible  world,  to  fatisfy  us  that  the  affairs  of 
men  and  all  nature  lie  under  that  guidance : 
therefore  I  care  not  how  many  inftanccs 
may  be  produced  wherein  the  purpofes  of 
that  wifdom  are  friiftrated  or  incompleitly 
anfwcrcd  here,  bccaufc  I  niay  rcafaiiably  infer 
from  thence  that  they  are  fully  com  pleated 
clfcwhere.  Our  continuance  here  is  but  for 
a  mom        '     loinpariluu  wilh  the  long  abode 

we 
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wo  are  to  make  in  the  invifible  world :  there* 
fore  there  lies  our  principal  concern,  and  our 
opinion  of  its  value  muft  be  heightened  by 
the  cares  we  obferve  bcftowed  upon  it  by  in- 
finite wifdom.  But  fince  we  know  that  wif- 
dom  does  nothing  in  vain  or  Aiperfluous^ 
whatever  we  find  fuperfluous  to  ourfelves^  the 
vaft  efFufion  of  light,  the  boundlefs  fields  of 
ether,  and  many  huge  mafies  of  matter  which 
fcarce  afford  us  a'^trjfling  benefit,  muft  be 
provided  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  Beings  a-* 
mong  whom  we  are  to  take  up  our  chief  re- 
fidence :  of  which  rcfidence  therefore  wc 
have  reafon  to  think  the  better,  the  more 
errors  and  fuperfluities  we  can  find  in  na^ 
ture. 

20.  Nor  does  animal  or  rational  nature 
abound  lefs  in  errors  than  the  material :  the 
foolifh  Oftrich  drops  her  eggs  upon  the  fand 
where  many  of  them  grow  addle  and  perifh^ 
thp  fimple  (heep  licks  up  the  autumnal  dews 
hanging  upon  her  pafture  which  gives  a  rot  to 
her  fleOi,  the  heedlefs  fiy  obferves  not  the 
cobwebs  which  entangle  her  in  deftru<^on« 
Birds,  beads  and  infedls,  overpower,  enfnare 
and  lie  in  wait  to  prey  upon  one  another  j 
and  it  is  nccefiary  they  ihould  do  fo  to  keep 
their  numbers  within  bounds,  for  nature  pro-- 
duces  more  of  every  fpecies  than  (he  is  able 
to  maintain.  Then  to  turn  our  thoughts 
'  upoa 
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upon  imperial  man  who  boafts  his  being  the 
lord  of  this  fublunary  kingdom,  obfervc  how 
he  runs  himfelf  continually  into  vexation, 
difappoiptment  and  mifchicf,  by  his  folly  and 
indifcretion :  dangers  hang  over  him  which 
he  cannot  difcern,  meafures  efcape  him  which 
would  condiicc  mod:  efFedually  to  his'purpo- 
fes ;  if  he  confults  his  reafon  he  finds  it  dark, 
doubtfull  and  erroneous,  nor  knows  he  half 
the  tendency  of  his  proceedings  in  matters 
*moft  nearly  concerning  him ;  for  prudence 
covers  her  face  from  him  as  with  a  veil,  and 
truth  hides  hcrfelf  at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
The  honeft-hearted  labourunder  ficknefs,  dif-^ 
trefs,  wcaknefs  and  ignorance,  fo  that  they 
want  ability  to  do  the  good  they  defire :  the 
wicked  poffefs  riches,  power,  ftrengih  and 
fagacity,  which  they  employ  wholly  in  trifles 
or  turn  to  the  detriment  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures. Now  will  any  body  pretend,  or  does 
he  think  it  for  the  divine  glory  to  affert,  that 
infinite  wifJom  could  not  have  given  his  ani- 
mals a  compleater  inftindt  to  warn  them  a^ 
gainft  every  thing  tending  to  their  damage, 
could  not  have  formed  thofe  of  the  carnivorous 
kind  fo  as  that  they  might  have  been  nourifli- 
ed  by  vegetables,  nor  have  adapted  his  caufes 
of  generation  to  the  provifions  made  for  their 
fuftenance,  nor  have  given  man  a  more  pief^« 
ing  underftanding  to  penetrate   \\  ^^^' 
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into  his  trueil  interefls,   nor  have  difpenfcd 

his  talents  where  they,  would  have  been  moft 

iifcfull.      If  then    we    acknowledge    thefe 

things  ordered  by  a  wife  and  beneficent  Pro- 

)     vidcnce,  yet  that  they  do  not  anfwer  the  pur- 

/      pofes  of  beneficence  in  this  vifible  worlds  wc 

(        mud  needs  conclude  them  calculated  for  ioxnc 

benefit  to  the  invifible :   and  in  this  light  we 

may  regard  them  as  beneficial  to  ourfelves, 

we  having  a  concern  in  provifions  beneficial 

J^    ^#^^>-to  that  community  whereof  we  hope  one 

iL^Lj^       ^^y  ^o  be  members.     Thefe  confiderations  I 

lJJ14^^{^^  may  perfuade  us  that  the  departed  fpi- 

2/^  ^  /nA.  rits  do  not  refide  in  empty  fpaces  wholly  de- 

u\  ^^^0,'t^i:htA  from  the  material  univerfe,  whereof 

•  iJ    iuV'      *^^y  remain  meer  fpedlators  only,  fpending 

•  r**'  f^      (  |}^cij.  eternity  in  hymns  expreffive  of  their 
'r^  jidmiration,  or  at  moft  praying  for  us  now 

and  then  to  the  throne  of  glory:  but  that  this 
mighty  fabric  we  inhabit,  together  with  the 
tranfadions  and  events  among  men  and  ani- 
mals,  ferve  to  fome  ufes  of  theirs,  and  furnifh 
them  with  employment  for  exerting  their 
adlivity  in  obedience  to  the  Will  of  God. 
Surely  this  idea  is  not  unworthy  the  Mtijefty 
of  our  almighty  and  omnifcient  Governor : 
an  idea  which  binds  together  heaven  and 
earth,  the  hoft  of  feparate  fpirits,  the  diftant 
ftars,  the  numberlefs  planets,  the  elements  of 
nature,  the  race  of  men,  the  brutes,  the  rep* 

tiles 
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tiles,  the  grains  of  fand,  the  particles  of  air 
and  ether,  in  one  all-comprehenfive  pkn; 
wherein  nothing  ftands  alone,  but  all  the 
parts  connedt  with  one  another  and  all  the 
fprings  contribute  to  the  workings  of  all  the 
reft. 

21.    We   know  not  indeed  how  to  trace 
out  the  connexion,  nor  fcarce  to  conje(fhire 
in  what  particular  manner  our  little  tran  fac- 
tions, our  pleafures  and  pains,  afFe<9:  the  higher 
clafles  of  Beings,  nor  yet  is  it  necdfulfthat 
we  fliould  :.  for  God  knows  how  to  diredl  the 
adions  of  inferiour  creatures  to  more  diftant 
and  important  purpofes  than  they  dre  aware 
of,  and  gives  to  every  one  the  fcnfes  fufficient 
to  guide  it  in  ading  the  part  he  defigned  it 
to  perform.     The  bee,  when  fhe  lays  in  her   ' 
honey,  thinks  nothing  of  the  fervice$  it  may 
prove  of  to  man :  the  filk  worm  ipins  her 
thread  without  regard  to  the  fine  brocades  and 
tiflues  that  he  will  weave  out  of  it :  the  horfe 
puihes  on  before  the  plow  to  fecure  himfelf    \ 
from  the  la(h,  nor  has  any  conception  of  his 
preparing  the  ground  to  bear  oats  for  himfelf 
or  wheat  for  his  mafter  :  in  like  manner  our 
rcafon  prefents  us  with  fhort  aims  and  (canty 
profpeds,  but  God  lias  inllruOed  this  guide 
to  mark  out  the  fligcs  leading  to  remote  ptir-    J 
pofcs  of  his  own.    Let  us  then  make  the 
beft  ufc  of  reafoiTs  can  !'  -     for  tho'  it  cafl 

li^ht 
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light  only  upon  a  few  ft^ps  juft  before  us,  wc 
may  trud  his  Providence  for  having  laid  out 
the  path  to  what  length  he  thinks  proper:  and 
while  wc  purfue  our  own  little  intereAs  pru- 
dently, wc  {hall  without  knowing  it  promote 
fomc  advantage  of  other  Beings  to  whoie  ufcs 
he  has  been  plealed  to  make  us  inibrumen- 

21.  Our  view  of  Providence  mull  be  par- 
tial and  impcrfcsfl  at  beil,  whcrdferc  much  of 
the  wifdom  of  Gcsi  will  appear  fooliihncis  to 
nun  I  and  lb  docs  wi;dom  always  appear  to 
fjch  as  have  net  cipacin-  to  cifccm  the  juil- 
neu  of  her  nieaiure>,  nor  the  ends  for  which 
they  were  punu^d :  but  the  more  attentive- 
h*  we  ohiesW  the  Iwiiwaii  tT^ds,  we  &aU 
find  tboa  %>fefti  iwtiker  awl  faiha  into  t]ie 
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the  elements,  the  form  of  this  terraqueous 
globe,  the  variety  of  foils  and  foffils,  the 
diftribution  of  rivers ;  the  curious  ftrufture  of 
feeds  and  plants,  their  different  qualities  a- 
dapted  refpe<Stively  to  the  ufcs  and  convenien- 
cies  of  living  creatures ;  the  wonderful!  ma- 
chinery of  animals  containing  within  a  fmall 
compafs  innumerable  works  feverally  per- 
forming the  offices  of  nutrition,  growth,  cir- 
culation and  inflrumentality  of  adlion,  yet  fo 
dexteroufly  laid  together  that  the  voluntary 
motions  do  not  interrupt  the  mechanical ;  the 
degrees  of  fenfe  and  inflindl  given  to  the  brute 
creation,  fufficient  to  diredl  thetn  in  provi- 
ding nefls,  in  choofing  proper  food  and  har- 
bouring places,  but  not  fufficient  to  protedt 
them  againft  the  affaults  of  other  creatures 
who  live  by  their  deflruftion ;  the  flrength, 
fagacity  and  docility  which  render  them  fer- 
viceable  to  man,  the  parts  or  excrefcencies 
of  their  bodies  applicable  to  his  ufes,  the 
honey,  the  wax,  the  filjk,  the  oak-galls  and  o- 
ther  works  of  their  induflry,  which  fupply 
him  with  materials  of  commerce  and  accom- 
modations of  life, 
ilLs  to  the  two  faculties  of  the  mind,  ena- 
hcr  to  receive  fuch  an  infinite  variety  of 
"-gtions,  ?nd  to  exert  her  a£tipn^  upon 
,e  particles  lying  witliin  the. fpherc 
e  cxcluliy^^^e  reil,  thefe  arc 

rather 
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rather  evidences  of  almighty  power  than  of 
wifdom,  as  being  primary  properties  given  to 
her  with  her  exiftencc  by  an  immediate  ad, 
and  fo  requiring  no  difpofition  of  caufes  to 
produce  them.  But  when  we  rcfledl  on  the 
human  fenfory,  the  immediate  objeiSl  of  all 
her  perceptions  and  fubjed;  of  her  volition, 
we  muft  acknowledge  an  admirable  contri- 
vance there.  Whether  this  fcnfory  be  the 
pineal  gland,  the  anteriour  ventricles,  the 
center  of  the  ethereal  cobweb,  or  whatever  elfe 
we  may  imagine,  it  is  evident  from  anatomy 
that  the  chamber  of  her  refidence  is  extreme- 
ly fmall :  yet  within  this  little  chamber, 
what  multitudes  of  images  hang  round  !  Sen- 
fations,  refledkions,  combinations,  compari- 
fons,  diftitiAions,  judgements,  vocabularies 
of  language,  forms  of  expre0ion,  figures  of 
fpeech,  remembrance  of  fadts,  faces  of  our  v- 
quaintance,  fafliion  of  things  familiar  to  us, 
knowledge  of  common  life,  profeffions,  arts, 
fcienccs,  abftradtions,  rules  of  morality,  mea- 
fures  of  prudence,  paffions,  defires,  imagina- 
tions, all  within  this  narrow  compafs,  yet  all 
fo  nicely  difpofed  as  not  to  cover  or  obfcurc 
one  another.  Befides  thefe,  within  the  fame 
compafs  are  contained  the  particles  ferving  for 
inftruments  of  her  activity,  connected  feveral- 
ly  with  the  other  parts  of  the  fenfbry  or 
nerves  of  the  grofs  body ;  and  all  in  fuch  or- 
derly 
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derly  difpofition  as  to  lie  under  command;  fo 
that  flic  can  move  any  limb,  call  up  any  idea^ 
or  pui-fuc  any  train  of  thinking  ftie  pleafes; 
without  miflake  or  difappdintmeilt.     A  little 
rcfledHon  upon  thefe  things  may  flio<v  us,  that 
the  mental  organization  is  ftill  more  wonder-* 
full  than  the  wondeffull  mechanifm  of  ouf 
butward  compofition.     And  tho'  it  may  be^ 
as  we  hive  fornierly  remarked;  that  all  thofe 
images  do  not  cxift  together  (for  we  never 
have  more  than  a  few  ideas  in  our  view  at  one 
Irvftant),  but  that  the  famb  parts  of  our  fen-« 
fory  are  thrown  into  different  modifications 
by  the  a<ft  of  the  miftd.  Or  workings  of  our 
animal  circulation,  and  fo  exhibit  fucceflively 
the  fcveral  (lores  of  our  knowledge  as  want- 
ed, like  a  flate  which  may  have  written  upon 
it  fucceflively  all  the  pages  of  a  large  volume : 
yet  when  we  refledl  what  multitudes  of  fpfings 
rauft  be  requifite  to  prodilcci  thefe  changes  of 
modification,  in  that  orderly  manner  and  un-^  ' 
der  that  command  of  the  mind  which  we  ex- 
perience,  it  will  rather  encreafe  than  abate 
our  wonder. 

Then  if  we  tiirn  bur  eyes  from  the  courfes 
of  nature  to  thofe  of  fortune  and^e  difpofalof 
events,  we  may  obfcrve  how  iiico  ui  e  cuit  upuii 
their  feveral  profefllons,  fchemcs  of  conduAj 
places  of  refidence  and  alliances,  whereon  the 
colour  of  their  future  life  depends,  bv  vaciuaSLr 
Vol.  11. 
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caufesj  by  their  natural  temperament,  by 
their  education,  the  company  they  confort 
with,  2^nd  accidents  befalling  them :  how 
families  rife  to  profperity,  flourilh  a  while 
and.  then  wither  and  fall  inte  oblivion  :  how 
kingdoms  are  formed  out  of  a  rude  rabble, 
maintained  with  various  fuccefles  and  broken 
to  pieces :  how  fefts  of  Religion  ftart  up  fron) 
fmall  beginnings,  poflefs  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  force  princes  to  obey  their  injun- 
ctions, and  in  procefs  of  time  become  ne- 
glected and  exploded. 

Nor  can  we  well  fail  to  diftinguKh  a  Pro* 
vidence  refpedling  mankind  in  general,  con- 
ducing them  thro'  the  ftages  of  infancy, 
growth  and  maturity,  iimilar  to  thofe  of  hu- 
man life.  We  find  them  living  in  the  earlieft 
ages  with  great  fimplicity  of  manners  and 
narrow  compafs  of  knowledge :  when  na- 
tions were  formed  they  fcarce  had  inter- 
courfe  unlefs  with  their  next  neighbours,  the 
accounts  brought  them  of  all  the  reft  were 
fabulous  and  romantic  :  by  degrees  arts  and 
fciences  fprung  up  among  them,  and  new  re- 
finements as  well  in  virtue  as  vice  were  the 
produce  of  every  generation  :  accidental  dis- 
coveries by  private  perfons,  fuch  as  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  of  gun-powder,  of  optic 
glaflcs,  of  the  magnetic  needle,  have  fpread 
their  influence  over  a  great  part  of  the  globe: 
'     .  the 
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the  growing  extent  of  commerce  tends  to  af- 
fociatc  the  nations  with  one  another,  to  com- 
municate ciifloms,  opinions  and  improve-^ 
ments,  to  connect  them  in  intereft/  and  per- 
haps in  time  may  unite  the  world  into  one 
community. 

Thus  we  fee  the  comprehenfive  plan  of 
Providence,  which  by  reafon  of  the  narrow- 
liefs  of  our  capacities  we  are  forced  to  conlider 
by  piecemeal,  appears  to  us  containing  innu- 
merable under-plans  relative  to  the  interefts 
of  particular  perfons^  of  the  families  or  foci- 
eties  whereof  they  are  members,  and  of  the 
whole  human  race:  each  provided  with  a 
difpofition  of  fccond  caufes  proper  to  bring 
forth  the  ifllies  intended,  and  fo  admirably 
adjufted  together  as  to  coincide  inftead  of  in- 
terfering with  one  another.  And  aS  we  hav^ 
already  £howri  how  much  fmall  events  may 
affedl  the  greateft,  all  this  could  not  be  eiFedt- 
ed  furely  unlefs  not  only  the  motions  of  bo- 
dies,- but  the  fenfes  of  animals,  the  thoughts 
and  adtionsof  men,were  comprehended  with- 
in the  plan. 

23.  But  an  objedlion  has  becri  raifed  of 
old  againft  the  dodtrine  of  all  events,  as  well 
thofe  depending  upon  the  adts  of  voluntary 
agents  as  upon  mechanical  caufes,  being  di- 
reded  cither  by  a  difpofing  or  intcrpofing 
Providence^  as  leaving  no  room  for  liberty  of 
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Will,  for  the  jufticc  of  reward  or  puniQimenti. 
of  praife  or  blame,  or  for  the  expedience  of 
confulting  upon  the  meafures  we  are  about  to 
take.  For  why  need  I  deliberate  on  a  fun- 
day  morning  whether  I  (hall  go  to  church  or 
to  the  tavern,  if  it  be  contained  in  the  decree 
of  heaven  to  which  place  I  (hall  refort  ?  The 
Will  of  God  muft  be  fulfilled  do  what  I  can 
to  obftruft  it,  nor  would  it  become  me  to  ob- 
ftruft  it  if  I  were  able :  therefore  I  may  be 
carelefs  of  my  condudt,  as  well  knowing  that 
he  has  planned  out  fuch  a  courfe  of  my  ac- 
tions as  (hall  conduce  to  the  accomplifliment 
of  his  purpofe.  Then  if  every  thing  that  (hall 
happen  be  comprized  within  the  defign  of 
Providence,  and  the  caufes  provided  which 
will  unavoidably  bring  it  to  pafs,  what  praife 
or  reward  do  I  deferve  for  taking  the  better 
part,  what  blame  or  puniffiment  for  the  worfe, 
£nce  either  was  an  event  fettled  before-hand 
which  I  could  not  turn  afide  ?  Again^  if  it 
depend  upon  my  choice  whether  to  drink  or 
pray,  and  one  of  them  be  pre-determined, 
there  muft  be  caufes  in  a<5t  which  will  infal- 
libly influence  my  choice  one  particular  way: 
therefore  I  have  no  liberty  of  Will,  no  free- 
dom of  choice,  nor  command  of  my  own  de- 
terminations, and  tho'  the  fuccefs  be  left  to 
my  option,  yet  the  option  itfclf  is  not  left  ta 
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me  to  make/  but  I  am  confined  to  that  which 
the  caufes  aforefaid  fhall  dictate. 

Nor  do  thcfe  difficulties  lie  upon  the  be- 
lievers of  Providence  only,  but  afFeft  equally 
the  atheifts  of  both  forts,  whether  Stratonics 
or  Epicureans.  The  former  took  Neceflity 
for  their  Firfl  caufe,  or  rather  admitted  no 
Firftcaufe  at  all,  but  held  that  all  events  pro-* 
ceeded  by  a  neceiTary  confequence  from  the 
caufes  concurring  to  produce  them,  which 
caufes  were  produced  in  like  manner  by  o- 
thers  preceeding,  and  io  on  in  an  unbroken 
chain  from  all  eternity:  now  whether  wc 
(uppofe  this  chain  upholden  by  an  intelligent 
Being  or  felf^fuflained,  it  is' all  one  to  our 
prefent  purpofe,  -^for  in  either  cafe  if  the 
afts  of  voluntary  agents  follow  neceflarily 
upon  the  impulfe  of  external  caufes,  there 
Will  be  a  conftant  fatality  upon  them  utterly 
fubverfive  of  liberty,  eflimation  and  prudence. 
Epicurus  indeed  denied  the  reality  of  fate^ 
infilling  that  many  things  happened  which 
were  abfolutely  fortuitous :  but  then  he 
could  not  get  over  the  argument  drawn  by 
his  oppofers  from  the  certainty  of  either  the 
affirmative  or  negative  of  every  propofition 
that  could  be  uttered  concerning  what  is  to 
come  to  pafs  hereafter^  which  is  applicable 
to  the  iiTues  of  chance  as  wfcll 
ceffity.     If  you  are  to  thrown 
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dependent  focvcr  the  caft  may  be  upon  prior 
caufes,  yet  if  you  fay  you  fhall  throw  an  ace 
and  I  fay  that  you  will  not,  one  of  us  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  right ;  we  know  not  which  in- 
deed, but  when  the  die  falls  we  {hall  know 
without  danger  pf  a  miftake.  ,  So  if  Epicurus 
in  his  lifetime  had  faid  that  on  this  14th  day 
pf  January  1762  it  would  rain  here  in  the 
porning  and  be  fair  in  the  afternoon,  now  the 
day  is  ended  we  may  know  that  he  fpoke  a 
certain  truth :  but  truth  cannot  be  turned 
into  falfehopd  by  any  thing  fubfcquent,  there- 
fore it  was  impoflible  any  other  weather 
ihould  happen  than  has,  becaufe  otherwiie 
that  might  have  been  rendrcd  falfe  which  wc 
know  for  certain  was  once  true.  Neither 
could  the  fadt  contained  in  a  propofition, 
which  was  true  two  thoufand  years  ago,  be- 
come cafual  ever  afterwards ;  for  if  it  was 
always  to  come  to  pafs,  as  we  know  it  was 
from  the  event,  it  could  never  have  been  pof- 
iiblc  that  it  ibould  not  come  to  pafs,  but  what 
was  always  impoffible  could  never  lie  under 
the  power  of  any  caufe  or  option  of  any  a- 
gent  to  have  efFefted. 

24.  On  the  other  hand  men  could  never 
be  perfuaded  out  of  their  liberty,  nor  pro- 
vailed  upon  to  relinquiih  their  claim  to  the 
command  of  their  own  adions,  a  privily 
they,  feel    thcmfel  ves .  poffefied  of  by  every 

day 
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day  and  every  moment's  experience :    fo  this 
has  remained  a  conftant  topic  of  debate,  both 
among  orthodox  and  infidels>  ever  fmce  men 
began  to  purfue  abftra<ft  r^afonings  and  exa- 
mine into  the  nature  of  adtion.     It  feems  to 
have  been  a  point  toodifficult  forhuman  reafon 
to  clear  up^  and  Milton  reprefetits  it  as  above 
the  reach  of  the  fallen  angels  tho'  fuperiour 
to  man  in  fagacity  and  penetration  :  for  he 
fays  many  of  them  fat  on  a  hill  apart  retired, 
and  reafoned  high  of  knowledge,   fate,  ai\d 
Will,  fixt  fate,   free  will,  fore-knowledge  ab- 
folute,   and  found  no  end  in  wandring  mazes 
loil.    But  tho*  mankind  too  have  continually 
wandered  in  thefe  mazes,   they   have  often 
taken  up  their  quarters  for  a  while  in  each 
particular  divifion  of  them.    For  it  is  obfer- 
vable   that  either  fide  of  the   queftion  has 
fpread  over  large  territoi;ies  and  among  num- 
bers of  people,  and  has  become  alternately 
the  received  opinion  of  the  age.     To  fay  no- 
thing of  former  times,   the  articles  of  our 
Church   favour    ftrongly    of  predeftination, 
which  in  the  next  century  was  exploded,  and 
freewill  bore  all  the  fway.    The  Socinians  of 
thofe  days  I  think  averted  that  human  actions 
were  unforefeen  and  contingent  even  to  God 
himfelf,    and   the  orthodox   attributed  his 
knowledge   of   them   to 
throughout  all  futurity  ^ 
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knowledge  of  their  caufes.  So  his  knowledge 
was  not  prefcience  but  direft  intuition :  and 
lately  the  other  opinion  feems  to  have  been 
creeping  in  again.  Hartley  declares  exprefs- 
ly  for  the  neccflity  of  adlion ;  Berkley  afcribcs 
all  thofe  objedts,  appearances  and  changes  of 
iituation  or  circumftance  which  we  conceive 
the  efFedts  of  our  own  condudt,  to  an  immer 
diate  operation  of  the  divine  power;  and  Locke 
had  maintained  before  them,  that  liberty  is  as 
little  applicable  to  the  Will  as  fquarenefs  to 
virtue  or  fwiftnefs  to  fleep.  This  fhows  that 
both  have  an  intrinfic  vigour  which,  tho'  they 
tnay  lie  overwhelmed  for  a  while  by  unfavourr 
able  accidents,  enables  them  to  rife  again  in 
their  original  fplendour,  from  whence  it  may 
be  prefumed  that  both  have  fomc  folid  foun^ 
dation  in  truth  and  nature  :  for  as  TuUy  ob- 
ferved  long  ago,  time  wipes  away  the  inven- 
tions of  imagination,  but  confirms  the  'judge- 
ments of  nature. 

And  we  may  remark  that  the  partizans  on 
either  fide  remain  fafe  while  they  keep  within 
their  own  tranches,  for  the  arguments  proving 
that  every  effeft  muft  have  adequate  caufes  to 
produce  it,  that  all  caufes  derive  their  efficacy 
originally  from  the  z&.  of  God,  that  he  does 
not  a(S  without  knowing  the  ifliies  of  his 
proceedings,  are  invincible :  on  the  other 
hand  the  common  tr^nfacftions  of  life,  the  rc» 
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folves  we  daily  make,  and  purfue  in  our  CoH'* 
duA,   arc  .eyi4cnce$  that  we.  have  a  choice 
iuid  cpmmandof  our  adtions  to  every  one  who 
will  ppt  diftruA  hi?  fenfes  and  his  experience, 
die  only  ha(is  of  all  our  other  Icnowledge^ 
Wherefore  the  litigants  do  not  endeavour  (o 
much  to  invalidate  one  another's  arguments 
as   to  overpower  them  with  other  arguments 
they  think  Wronger,  and  the  difpute  may  be 
drawn  into  the  following  fyllogifms,    A  uni- 
verfal  Providence  difpofing  all  events  with- 
out exception,   leaves  no  room  for  freedom. 
But  there  is  fuch  ^  Providence,   Therefore 
no  freedom :   or  on  the  other  fide.  There  is  a 
freedom  of  Will,   Therefore  no  fuch  Provi- 
dence, Thus  both  parties  lay  down  the  fame 
Major,  without  which  they  would  make  no 
icruple  to  admit  the  Minor  affumed  by  their 
antagonifts.    But  the  mof):  fober  and  confi- 
derate  part  of  mankind,    induced   by   the 
ftrong  evidences  both  of  freedom  and  Provi- , 
dence,  have  foreborn  to  pronounce  them  in- 
compatible, the  only  obftacle  againil  the  re-^ 
ception  of  either  :    yet  look  wpofl  their  con- 
fiftency  as  one  of  thofe  myfteries  which  we 
arc  forced  to  admit  tEo^^ccaiTnot  explain. 
Neverthelefs  there  have  been  myfteries  in 
nature  which  titne  and  induftry  have  unra- 
.yelled,  and  as  there  arejfoipe  o])j(i^][yation$  we 
l^ve  j^icked  up  in  ^||yMM|&Hy||k  work 
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which  I  conceive  may  loofen  ibme  of  the 
knots  in  this  intricate  fubjedi  I  {hall  hardly 
be  blamed  for  making  what  ufe  I  can  of 
them,  which  I  purpofe  to  do  in  the  follow^ 
ing  chapter. 


CHAP,     XXVL 

Freewill. 

BEHOLD  us  now  arrived  at  the  moft 
intricate  part  of  our  journey,  an  imprac- 
ticable wildernefs,  puzzled  with  ma^es,  and 
pcrplext  with  errors,  where  many  mighty 
have  fallen,  and  many  fagacious  loil  their 
way :  for  fhadows,  clouds  and  darknefs^  cover 
it ;  or  what  flafhes  of  light  break  out  from 
time  to  time,  prefent  the  image  of  truth  on 
oppoiite  fides ;  the  winding  paths  lead  round 
the  difappointed  traveller  to  the  fpot  hota 
whence  he  fet  out,  or  involve  him  in  difficol-- 
tics  wherein  neither  Protcftant  nor  Papift, 
neither  Divine  nor  Philofopher,  has  yet  found 
an  opening,  and  which  the  facred  ^lufe  of 
Milton  pronounced  infuperable,  even  by  the 
Devil  himfelf. 

In  this  dangerous  road  we  may  be  allowed, 
with  better  reafon  than  the  Poets,   to  call  in- 
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fome   fupcrior  power  to  our  aid,   but  what 
Mufe,  what  Spirit,  what  Go^  (hall  wc  in- 
voke ?   For  her?  are  no  private  tranfaSioM 
.pnfeen  by  mortal  eye,   no  dreams  of  Rhefus 
broken  off  by  the  fleep  of  death,  no  fccrets 
of  nature  lying  beyond  our  reach  to  be  dif- 
covered :  we  need  not  dive  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  nor  afcend  to  mix  among  the  dan- 
ces of  the  planets,   nor  diffeft  the  human 
frame  to  find  all  the  curious  threads  of  its  or«^ 
ganization.    But  our  bufinefs  lies  with  the 
common  aftions  of  life,  familiar  to  every  one's 
and  every  day's  experience :   we  want  only 
to  knoyr,  whether  a  man  may  adt  freely  who 
makes  hi«  choice  upon  motives  fuggefted  by 
external  objedls,  whether  he  may  know  be- 
forehand what  his  neighbour  will  do,   or  of- 
fer inducements  whicn  will  infallibly  prevail 
on  him  to  one  particular  manner  of  behaviour, 
without  infringing  upon  his  liberty.    Quef-   \ 
tions  that  one  would  think  could  fcarce  ad-    \ 
mit  of  a  difpute ;   nor  do  they  with  common    1 
underftandings,  until  men  of  uncommon  re-     \ 
finements  have,   by  their  abftradlions,  fpun 
them  into  a  fence  not  naturally  belonging  to     \ 
them,  and  introduced  a  cpnfofion  into  their 
ideas,  by  an  inaccuracy  of  language.    There-     * 
fore  upon  this  fubjeft  I  conceive  we  fhall 
have  more  to  do  with  words  lisan  with  things, 
|ior  find  fb  much  dxfficid^i 
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fadts  to  be  taken  under  confideration,  as  the 
proper  import  of  the  exprefiions  employed 
in  fpeaking  of  them. 

Gomz  then  thou  folemh  power  Philology^ 
pioneer  of  the  abftrufer  Sciences^  to  prepare 
the  way  for  their  paiTage ;  enwrap  me  in  thy 
.clofe-bodied  leathern  jacket^  that  I  may  creep 
through  the  brakes  and  brambles  of  equivo- 
cation without  their  catching  hold  of  me  i 
]end  me  thy  needlerpointed  pencil,  that  I 
may  trace  out  the  hair-breadth  differences  of 
language;  aflift  me. with  thy  microfcope  to 
difcern  the  minute  changes  of  ideas  pafling  to 
and  fro  aQ>ong  the  fame  wprds,  ais  they  change 
their  places  ii>  diiferent  phr»fes, 

If  any  one  will  follow  me  while  I  travel 
under  thy  guidance,  let  him  look  for  other- 
guifed  entertainment  *than  when  beftriding 
Pegafus  we  bounded  along  the  rapid  rays  of 
folar  or  flellar  light,  to  viiit  the  Athenian  and 
Samian  Sages,  to  behold  the  wonders  of  the 
vehicular  flate,  and  boundlefs  glories  of  the 
mundane  foul. 

For  thou,  Goddefs,  conforteft  not  with  the 
Mufes  nor  the  Genii,  the  flights  of  imagina- 
tion affright  thee  :  figure  and  ornament  are 
thine  abhorrence,  for  they  blend  together 
in  wanton  afTemblages  thofe  ideas  which 
thou  art  mofl  follicitous  to  keep  afunder  :  fa- 
miliar example  alone,  of  all  the  flowry  train, 

thott 
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thou  admittefl  to  fhed  his  luflre  upon  the 
print  of  thy  mincing  feet^  and  render  the 
marks  of  them  more  eafily  difcernible  to  the 
draining  eye.  But  induftry,  and  fcrupulous 
exaftnefs,  are  thy  conflant  companions ;  la- 
bour and  vigilance^  thy  delight ;  thorns  and 
briars,  the  favourite  plants  of  thy  garden. 
Whoever  undertakes  to  accompany  thee  there 
muft  prepare  himfelf  for  toil  and  attention ; 
he  muft  obfcrve  the  path  exa<5lly  in  which 
thou  leadeft  him,  mark  all  the  outlets  on 
either  hand,  pafs  and  repafs  the  whole  length 
again  and  again  before  he  ventures  into  an- 
other turning  ;  that  he  may  fix  fo  perfe<ft  an 
idea  of  it  upon  his  memory,  as  never  to  mif- 
take  another  iimilar  alley  for  the  fame. 

But  fay,  Goddefs,  by  what  avenue  (hall  we 
enter  the  wildcrnefs  ?  Does  not  thy  metho- 
dical prudence  direft,  that  upon  every  quef- 
tioa  we  (hould  firft  know  precifely  the  terms 
concerning  which  the  queftion  is  propofed  ? 
Where  then  can  we  better  begin  an  inquiry 
into  the  Freedom  of  Aftion,  than  by  afcer- 
taining  the  proper  import  of  freedom  ? 

2.  Liberty,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  is  a  power, 
and  fb  is  Will ;  therefore  they  cannot  be 
predicated  of  one  another,  for  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  affirm  of  a  power  ffett  it  has  a 
power.  But  with  fubi  '^" 
rity.of  fo  great  a  Mafter,. 
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a  more  complex  term  than  he  has  made  it» 
and  though  it  includes  an  idea  of  power^ 
it  contains  other  ideas  befide.  And  as  1 
apprehend  it  to  be  a  negative  term  imply- 
ing no  more  than  a  denial  of  reflraint  and 
force;  for  when  we  fay  a  man  is  free,  wc 
mean  nothing  elfe  than  that  there  is  no 
hindrance  againfl  his  doing  or  forbearing 
^what  he  has  a  mind;  therefore  it  will  be 
expedient  to  confider  how  we  come  by  the 
notion  of  Reftraint  or  Force. 

We  find  ourfelves  poflefTed  of  feveral  pow* 
ers  of  a£tion»  we  can  walk^  or  fpeak,  or  think, 
or  can  let  them  alone  :  fometimes  difeafes  or 
other  accidents  deprive  us  of  cur  powers,  and 
then  we  can  no  longer  perform  the  funcflions 
of  them;  but  at  other  times,  though  wc  re- 
main poffclTed  of  our  powers  entire,  yet  wc 
cannot  exert  them,  by  reafon  of  fomething 
ftronger  counteradting  them.  Thus  a  man 
in  the  flocks  has  not  loft  his  power  of  walk^ 
ing,  the  vigour  of  his  mufcles  is  not  abated, 
nor  is  he  lefs  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  a 
journey  on  foot  than  he  was  before ;  never- 
thelefs,  he  cannot  walk  at  all,  becaufe  the 
clofenefs  of  the  wood  refifls  the  motion  of 
his  legs,  therefore  he  is  under  a  reflraint 
which  hinders  him  from  ufing  the  power 
nature  has  given  him.  So  if  he  be  pufhed 
along  by  another  flrongcr  than  himfelf,    he 

mufl 
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muft  move  forward  whether  he  will  or  no  5 
not  that  he  has  loft  the  natural  command  of 
his  limbs  to  put  them  in  motion  or  keep 
them  at  reft,  but  becaufe  he  is  under  a  force 
greater  than  he  can  rcfift. 

Thus  Reftraint'  is  a  comparifon  between 
fome  power  and  an  impediment  preventing 
it  from  performing  its  proper  fundtion,  as 
Force  is  the  like  comparifon  between 'the 
power  of  forbearance,  and  fome  external 
impulfe  which  renders  adion  neceflary,  but 
forbearance  impradlicable ;  and  Liberty  de- 
notes the  abfence  of  the  other  two;  for 
when  we  pronounce  a  man  free,  we  under- 
ftand  thereby  that  there  is  nothing  either 
impelling  him  to  do  what  he  would  not,  or 
reftraining  him  from  doing  what  he  would. 
So  that  all  three,  Reftraint  and  Force  as 
well  as  Liberty,  include  the  idea  of  Pow- 
er, nor  can  either  of  them  fubfift  where 
there  is  none ;  for  the  bars  of  a  prifon  are 
no  reftraint  to  a  paralytic,  nor  will  you  give 
him  liberty  by  unlocking  them,  neither  can 
you  force  a  man  to  fly,   or  a  horfe  to  fpeak. 

We  may  obferve  further,  that  Liberty  is 
fo  far  from  being  the  fame  thing  with  Pow- 
er, that  it  may  be  reftored  by  the  lofs, 
and  lelfened  by  the  acceflion  of  it.  Were 
an  adt  of  parliament  made  to  grc 
from  going   out  of  Londoja^  £q 
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months  I  fhould  think  it  a  grievous  reftraiht 
upon  my  liberty ;  but  fhould  I  be  rendered 
unable  to  ftir  abroad  by  gout  or  |)alfy,  or 
fome  other  complaint  which  I  could  not 
hope  to  get  rid  of  in  the  time,  the  reftric- 
tion  would  no  longer  be  fuch  to  me,  and  I 
fhould.  remain  as  much  at  liberty,  as  if  the 
ftatute  had  never  been  made.  On  the  othef 
^hand  our  cloaths  are  made  to  fit  our  bodied, 
fo  that  we  can  move  all  our  limbs  freely, 
notwithftanding  the  many  ligatures  and  co-i 
verings  wherewith  we  are  enveloped;  but 
fhould  it  pleafe  God  to  caufe  a  pair  of  wings 
to  fprout  out  from  our  fides,  we  fhould  find 
our  cloaths  a  troublefome  reflraint  upon  us; 
and  we  mufl  fend  for  our  taylors  to  cut  flits 
in  them  for  letting  out  the  wings,  in  or- 
der to  reflore  us  that  liberty  we  had  loft 
by  the  fuperaddition  of  a  new  power. 

Hence  we  fee  that  liberty  is  fo  far  from 
being  inapplicable  to  power,  that  it  is 
properly  applicable  to  nothing  clfe ;  nor  is 
it  an  abfurd  qiT^ftion  to  afk,  whether  a  pow- 
er be  free,  for  it  implies  no  more  than  to 
enquire  how  fuch  power  flands  circumftaneed 
with  regard  to  any  force  or  impediment 
which  might  compell  or  obftruft  the  ex- 
ertion of  it.  And  when  we  apply  fuch 
queflions  to  the  agent,  they  bear  a  refe- 
rence   always  to  fome   power  he  poiTcrtcs, 

therefore 
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therefore  a  man  may  be  free  and  reftrained 
at  the  fame  time  with  refpedl  to  differ- 
ent powers  of  adlion ;  for  he  that  is  lock- 
ed faft  in  a  room  may  be  free  to  think  or 
ipeak>  though  he  is  not?  to  go  abroad  ;  but 
a  power  to  do  fome  particular  adl  cannot 
be  free  while  conftrained,    nor  the  contrary* 

Indeed  there  are  degrees  of  freedom,  not 
incompatible  with  a  partial  reftraint,  but 
rather  implying  it,  as  when  we  find  fome 
impediment  obftrufting  us,  though  not  fo 
great  as  that  we  cannot  furmountit;  for  a 
man  with  heavy  jack- boots  on  can  ftill 
walk,  though  not  fo  freely  and  alertly  as 
in  a  neat  pair  of  fhoes :  fuch  obftacles  do 
not  debar  us  the  ufe  of  our  powers,  but 
render  it  difficult  and  laborious,  or  limit 
them  in  compafs. 

3.  Let  us  now  caft  back  our  eye  upon 
the  path  we  have  trodden,  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  what  equivocal  outlets  there  may  be 
to  miflead  the  unwary  traveller.  We  get 
our  idea  of  power,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  from  the 
changes  we  fee  made  in  fubftances  byonp 
another:  therefore  the  word  Power  original- 
ly and  properly  denotes  a  quality  or  proper- 
ty in  fomething  to  caufe'  thofe  changes,  and 
is  fynonimous  with  ability,  and  we  have  hi- 
therto ufed  it  in  that  fence.  But  it  often 
carries  a  larger  fignification,  comprehending 

Vol.  IL  K  other 
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other  circumftances  bcfidcs  ability ;  fo  that 
according  to  the  various  lights  wherein  we 
place  it,  a  man  may  have  power  when  he 
has  it  not ;  that  is,  he  may  have  it  in  one 
fence  while  he  wants  it  in  another* 

Suppofe  a  perfon  of  full  health  and  vigour 

bound  down  in  his  bed  by   a  multitude  of 

threads  wound  all  over  him ;  another  feeing 

him  lie  motionlefs,  but  not  knowing  the  oc- 

cafion,  fancies  him  flruck  with  fome  fudden 

diftemper  that  has  taken  away  the  ufe  of  his 

limbs;   he  laments  his   unhappy  condition^ 

in  being  at  once  deprived  of  all  his  powers  of 

aftion  :    muft  not  we   pronounce   this  com*- 

plainant  miAaken,  for  that  the  man  has  loft 

none  of  his  powers,  but  they  all  remain  entire 

as  ever,    though  he  cannot   ufe  them  until 

the  firings   that   tie  him   down  be   loofen- 

ed  ?   If  a  fecond  perfon  comes  'nto  the  room 

who  takes  the  cafe  differently,  afcribing  the 

man's  inactivity  to  afitof  lazinefs  with  which 

he  upbraids  him,  (hall  we  not  plead    in  iii$ 

excufe,   that  it  is  no  fault   of  bis  that  he 

does  not   rife,    for  that  the   bandages  hdtd 

him  down  fo  tight,  he  has  no  power  to  flir 

either  hand  or  foot  ? 

Thus  we  fee  that  power  may  be  truly  af- 
firmed or  denied  in  the  fame  inflnnec,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  wherein  the  qucftion  ts 
propofed,  or  thoughts  of  the  perfon  propofing 
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it;  and  a  man  may  have  ability  rufficient 
for  pcrfbrmiog  a  work,  which  yet  he  is  not 
able  to  dOf  by  reafon  of  fome  obflacle^  want 
of  fome  inftrument  or  material^  or  other  cir-* 
cumftance  ftanding  in  the  way. 

We  may  prefume  Mr.  Locke,  underftood 
Power  in  this  cxtenfive  latitude,  when  he 
made  it  the  fame  with  Liberty ;  for  where 
he  obferves  that  a  man  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
aprifon  has  power  to  walk  northwards  but 
not  ibuthwards^  this  were  not  true,  if  fpo- 
ken  of  natural  ability ;  for  the  fame  vigour 
of  limbs  which  might  carry  him  one  way, 
would  fuffice  to  carry  him  any  other:  there- 
fore if  he  want  power  to  walk  fouthwards 
becaufe  the  walls  of  the  prifon  obftrucl  his 
.  paifage,  the  term  muft  be  fo  conftrued  as  to 
include  liberty ;  and  in  this  fence  it  would 
indeed  be  as  abfurd  to  afk»  whether  a  Power 
be  free,  as  whether  Bluenefs  be  blue,  or 
Hardnefs  hard. 

4.  We  may  remark  further,  that  Know- 
ledge is  often  confounded  with  Power ;  for 
ideal  caufes  being  requifite  to  dired:  us  in  the 
choice  of  proper  aftions,  we  can  no  more  pro- 
ceed without  them  than  we  can  without  abi- 
lity. If  I  have  a  paper  in  my  cuftody  which 
I  have  miilaid,  upon  being  urged  to  produce  it 
inftantly,  I  fhall  be.ap|^|g|||y||g|^VU;it  ia 
out  of  my  power  jfe-j 
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have  not  the  key  of  the  drawer  where  it  lies, 
nor  ftrength  in  my  fingers  to  take  it  out  as 
well  as  any  other  paper, .  but  becaufe  I  know 
not  where  to  look  for  it.  So  if  a  countryman 
wants  to  fpeak  with  a  perfon  living,  at  the 
further  end  of  the  town,  he  may  fay  it 
is  out  of  his  power  to  find  the  houfe;  not 
that  he  wants  pliancy  in  his  joints  to  carry 
him  through  all  the  turnings  leading  thither 
as  well  as  any  citizen,  but  becaufe  he  (hould 
lofe  his  way  for  want  of  knowing  the  right* 
But  this  idea  does  not  enter  into  difputes  con- 
cerning freedom,  for  ignorance  is  efteemed  a 
defeft  of  power  rather  than  an  abridgement 
of  liberty. 

It  has  been  (hown  in  Chap.  II.  of  the  firft 
Volume  that  wliat  we  generally  call  an  Ac- 
tion, is  not  one,  but  a  fcrics  of  many  a<5tions; 
and  when  v/e  go  about  to  do  a  thing,  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  accomplifliment  of  it  by  feveral 
intermediate  ftcps,  each  whereof  requires  a 
ppTticular  exertion  of  power  to  perform  it. 
Now  if  there  ftandan  impediment  anywhere 
in  the  way,  we  cannot  do  the  thing  propofed; 
'  ncverthelefs  we  remain  f>iU  at  liberty  to  take 
•  the  ftcps  lying  on  this  fide  the  impediment, 
and'  at  all  events  can  ufe  our  endeavours, 
how  inefFedlaal  foever  they  may  prove.  Thus 
if  a  man  be  hindered  from  going  to  London 
by  floods  out  in  the  road,  he  may  yet  go  up 

to 
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to  the  edge  of  the  flood  without  pbftaclc  :  if 
he  be  locked  into  a  room,  he  may  pufli  a- 
gainft  the  door;  and  if  his  fingers  be  bound 
round  with  a  pack  thread,  he  may  try  to  ex- 
pand them,  being  at  full  liberty  to  give  his 
mufcles  the  inflation  proper  for  fpreading 
them  open. 

It  is  obfervablc  likewife,  that  reftraint  is 
often  confounded  with  impotence,  nor  can 
we  eafily  avoid  doing  fo  ;  for  reftraint  being 
a  comparifon  between  our  powers  and  any 
thing  that  might  obftruft  their  exercife,  may  ' 
ceafe  upon  their  increafe,  or  may  be  generat- 
ed by  a  diminution  of  our  powers,  rendering 
that  an  obftacle  to  our  motions  which  was 
none  before.  Thus  Sampfon,  after  being 
ihorn  of  his  ftrength,  was  brought  under 
confinement  by  the  fame  cords  which  were 
AG  infringement  of  his  liberty  aforetime,  and 
if  they  had  remained  on  him  untill  his  hair 
had  grown  again,  he  would  have  been  reftor- 
ed  to  liberty  by  the  return  of  his  ftrength, 
without  any  alteration  in  the  ftrength  of  the 
bandage. 

Therefore  we  pronounce  upon  tlje  fame  cafe, 
as  being  a  defedl  of  power  or  of  liberty*,  ac- 
cording to  the  light  wherein  we  pl^ce  it :  the 
laws  prohibiting  the  alienation  of  church 
lands,  are  called  fometimes  difabling ,  and 
ibmetimes  reftftdning  ftatutes ;  and  we  fpeak 

K  3  iodiflferently 
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indifferently  of  a  man  being  difabled  to  go 
abroad  or  confined  at  home  by  a  diflempcr. 
But  in  ftridlncfs,  the  beginning  of,  a  fever 
works  no  difability,  for  there  is  generally 
then  an  unufual  ftrength  and  flow  of  fpirits,  fo 
that  the  patient  might  do  as  he  did  at  othpr 
times,  if  it  were  not  for  the  necefTary  regard 
to  his  heahh,  which  is  a  bar  againft  his  Hir- 
ing out  of  the  houfe  1  whereas  a  palfy  does 
pot  properly  confine,  for  air  and  cxercife  might 
be  wholefome,  and  nothing  hinders  you  from 
going  abroad,  but  you  are  not  able,  the  ufe 
pf  your  limbs  being  fufpended  by  the  diftem* 
per. 

Mr.  Locke  fays,  that  adivc  power  be- 
longs only  to  fpirit :  however  this  be,  wc 
certainly  conceive  it,  and  in  our  common  dif- 
courfes  fpeak  of  it  as  refiding  in  things  inani- 
mate i  therefore  we  apply  the  terms  Force  and 
Reftraint  when  we  perceive  them  adting  or 
pioving  in  a  manner  different  to  that  we 
fhould  expect  from  their  natural  properties,  as 
we  do  Liberty,  when  nothing  hinders  their 
operations :  we  talk  of  a  free  air,  a  pepdulum 
fwingihg,  or  a  river  running  freely,  where . 
there  is  no  obflruiSion  againft  their  motions j 
pf  water  being  forced  upwards  by  an  engine^ 
or  a  flream  confined  within  its  channel  by 
raifing  the  banks. 

Hence 
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Hence  it  appears,  that  the  force  of  inert- 
nefs  afcribed  by  naturalifts  to  matter,  and  the 
force  of  impulfe  caufing  its  changes  of  ftate 
from  motion  or  reft  to  the  contrary,  does  not 
carry  precifely  the  fame  fignification  with 
force  in  vulgar  language ;  for  'tis  the  impulfe 
of  gravitation,  together  with  its  own  inert- 
nefs,  or  perfeverance  in  a  motion  once  re- 
ceived, that  makes  a  torrent  ruQi  violently  in- 
to the  fea;  yet  every  common  man  appre- 
hejids  water  to  run  downwards  of  itfelf,  nor  ' 
ever  efteems  it  under  a  force,  unlefs  when  he 
fees  it  driven  upwards  by  fome  other  power,  , 
nor  under  reflraint,  unlefs  when  fomething 
obftrudts  the  courfe  it  would  naturally  take. 
And  though  we  talk  frequently  of  the  fotce  of 
a  torrent,  we  do  not  underftand  thereby  any 
force  the  water  itfelf  lies  under,  but  that  \ve 
fuppofe  it  able  to  put  upon  whatever  may  hap- 
pen to  ftand  in  its  way. 

Whoever  will  examine  the  language  of 
mankind,  may  find  that  we  apply  expreffions 
to  bodies  which  belong  properly  to  our  own 
manner  of  proceeding ;  and  how  well  foever 
wc  know  the  contrary,  fpeak  of  them  as  vo- 
luntary agents,  exercifing  powers  of  their 
own  ;  thus  it  is  ^d  the  wind  bloweth  where 
it  lifteth,  and  we  fay  of  water,  that  it  will 
not  mingle  with  oil,  that  it  will  yield  to  the 
rarefying  adioo  of  heat^   but  wiU  force  its 

^  ^  way 
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way  through  the  pores  of  gold  rather  than 
bciir  condenfing  by  the  greateft  prcffure; 
terms  expreflive  of  a  choice,  compliance  and 
refolution,   fimilar  to  thofe  exercifed  by  man. 

Nor  do  the  learned  abftain  from  the  like 
catachrefis,   when  they  t^lk  of  the  tendencies 
and  nitencies,   the  conatus  recedendi  of  bo- 
dies,  the  fpontaneous  or  automatic  motions  of 
clock-work,  or  the  laws  of  matter ;  and  even 
when  they  abftra(!t  from  the  fecondary  pro- 
perties refulting  from  compofition,  they  (eem 
to  conceive  reft  as  the  natural  ftate  and  choice 
of  body  which  it  exerts  its  power  to  prefervc 
itfelf  in  ;  as  one  may  gather  from  their  calling 
the  HiOmentum  or  quantity  of  motion   in  any 
body  a  force,    which  conveys  an  idea  fimilar 
to  that  of  a  man  carried  along  againft  his  in- 
clination by  fome  impulfe  he  ftrives  in  vain  to 
refift. 

5,  1  take  notice  of  thefe  niceties,  not  fo 
much  for  any  benefit  they  may  be  of  towards 
determining  .  the  prefent  queftion,  as  for  a 
caution  to  beware  of  letting  fuch  variations  of 
language  lead  us  aftray :  for  the  proper  and 
genuine  fignification  of  freedom  being  the 
ab fence  of  all  obftruftion  which  might 
thwart  us  in  the  exercife  of  any  power  wc 
poflefs,  we  are  free  when  upon  employing 
bur  power  it  will  take  cfFeft ;  but  under  re- 
llraint,   when  fomcthing  impedes  us  in  the 

exercife 
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exercife  of  our  power^  fo  as  that  ^though  we 
fiiould  exert  it,  the  proper  confequencc  of 
fuch  exertion  would  not  follow. 

Thus  a  man  is  at  liberty  to  walk,  if  upon 
ufing  his  legs  they  will  carry  him  to  the  place 
he  purpofes  ;  but  if  there  ftand  any  wall  or 
bar  in  the  way,  fo  that  with  his  utmoft  endea- 
vours he  cannot  move  forwards,  then  he  is 
not  at  liberty.  And  fo  in  all  aftions  we  have 
ability  to  perform,  if  they  would  not  enfue 
upon  our  efforts,  it  muft  be  owing  to  feme 
hindrance  which  cramps  and  prevents  them 
from  taking  effefl:. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  Freedom  re- 
lates to  the  event  of  our  endeavours,  not  to 
the  caufcs  of  them;  for  whether  ^ny  or  no 
inducement  prevails  on  me  to  walk,  I  am 
equally  free,  provided  nothing  hinders  me 
from  walking  if  I  ftand  fo  inclined.  For  Li- 
berty does  not  depend  on  any  thing  prior  to 
the  exercife  of  my  power,  but  upon  what 
would  or  would  not  ftand  in  the  way  af- 
ter having  exerted  it,  and  therefore  is  not  in- 
confiftent  with  any  antecedent  caufes  or  difpo- 
iition  of  Providence  influencing  me  to  walk  ; 
for  how  much  foever  they  may  impell  me 
to  go  out  of  the  room,  I  am  not  at  liber^  to 
do  it  while  the  door  is  locked, 
|he  door  is  opened  I  am  fet  at  HI 
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much  focv^r  they  may  with-hold  mc  from 

ufing  it. 

But  it   will  be  faid,  all  this  may  be  very 

true,  and  yet  affcfts  not  the  cafe  under  conii* 
deration,  as  it  relates  only  to  fiecdom  of  ac- 
tion, concerning  which  there  is  no  controver- 
fy,  not  to  freedom  of  Will:  for  no  Arminian 
will  doubt  a  man's  being  debarred  of  his 
Liberty  by  (hutting  him  up  in  a  goal;  nor  will 
themoft  rigid  Calvinift  deny,  that  upon  being 
let  loofe  he  is  at  liberty  to  go  which  way  he 
pleafes.  So  the  difpute  turns,  not  upon 
our  freedom  to  do  as  we  will,  but  upon  our 
freedom  to  choofe  out  of  feveral  adtions  in 
our  power :  and  both  feem  to  agree,  that 
v^hatever  a£t  is  contained  in  the  plan  of  Pro- 
vidence muft  be  performed,  nor  can  we  will 
the  contrary  if  we  would. 

6.  Before  we  enter  upon  the  difcuffion 
o£  this  queftion,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  un- 
dcrftand  ourfelvcs  in  the  propofing  it  5  for 
men  feem  to  mc  not  always  very  clearin 
their  idea  of  the  term  Will,  as  it  (lands  in 
either  branch  of  thefentence. 

We  learn  upon  Mr.  Locke's  authority^ 
that  we  are  capable  of  no  more  than  one  de- 
termination of  the  Will  at  once,  and  whoever 
obferves  the  motions  of  the  human  mind  will 
find  her  volitions  tranfient  and  momentary  5 
flte  varies  her  action  perpetually,  willing  this 
'  inftant 
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inftant  what;  £he  rejeds  the  next;  and  if  (he 
pcrfeveres  for  a^time  in  one  purpofc,  [it  is  by  a 
train  of  numerically  diftind:^  though  fimilar 
and  correfpondent  volitions :  therefore  to  afk, 
whether  we  can  will  this  prefent  inftant,  if 
if  we  will  this  prefent  inftant,  would  be  in 
idle  and  trifling  queftion ;  it  mufl  indeed  be 
anfwercd  in  the  affirmative^  and  fo  muil  eve- 
ry other  of  the  like  fort ;  for  I  can  walk  if 
I  walks  ride  if  I  ride,  or  do  any  thing  elfe  you 
can  name»  if  I  do  it.  And  fuch  hypothetical 
affirmations  may  be  true  of  things  which  cate- 
gorically propofed  were  abfolutely  impoffibk; 
for  it  is  as  true^  that  I  can  lift  the  houfe^if  I 
lift  it,  or  jump  over  the  moon  if  I  jump  over 
it>  as  that  I  can  take  up  a  pin  if  I  take  it  up  : 
fuch  propoiitions  are  merely  identical,  making 
a  fhow  of  fomething  profound,  but  adding 
nothing  to  our  information. 

Therefore  the  queftion,  to  mean  any  thing, 
muft  relate  to  different  Times  or  diffisrent 
Wills,  and  the  drift  of  it  be  to  enquire  either, 
whether  by  willing  a  thing  now  I  can  caufe 
myfelf  to  will  it  by  and  by ;  or  whether  if  I 
happen  to  will  oppoiite  things  at  the  fame 
time,  as  to  buy  a  coftly  trinket  suid^to  fave 
my  money,  I  can  by  one  Will  controul  the 
other,  or  by  a  third  Will  choofe  which  of  the 
two  (hall  have  the  guidance  of  my  conduct. 
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To  the  firft  of  thefc  enquiries,  one  cannot 
give  a  diredt  anfwer,  it  being  notorious  by 
every  day's  experience,  that  we  do  determine 
upon  what  we  will  do  beforehand,  and  many 
times  do  it  accordingly,  but  at  other  times  do 
it  not,  and  that  upon  two  accounts;  cither 
becaufe  we  have  changed  our  mind,  or  becaufe 
though  we  continue  in  the  fame,  we  find  fomc 
defire,  or  terror,  or  difficulty,  rife  upon  us  too 
ftrong  for  our  refblution.^  But  changes  of 
mind  create  no  doubts  concerning  liberty  ^ 
for  nobody  imagines  that  our  refolving  upon 
a  thing  lays  us  under  a  neceffity  of  performing 
it,  although  good  reafons  (hould  occur  to  the 
contrary,  or  our  judgement  fliould  alter  5  nor 
will  deny,  that  how  ftrongly  foever  I  have  de- 
termined to.  leave  London  feven  years  hence^ 
I  may  remain  perfedlly  free  all  the  while  to 
determine  otherwife  whenever  I  think  pro- 
per. 

Which  by  the  way  (hows  Liberty  not  in- 
congruous with  prior  caufes;  for  if  I  do 
fbmething  becaufe  I  had  refolved  upon  it  be- 
forehand, and  this  we  pra<aifc  every  day  of 
our  lives,  the  volition  whereby  I  perform  it 
muft  be  acknowledged  an  cfFed  of  my  for- 
mer determination,  neverthelefs  will  be  count- 
ed a  free  ad  in  every  body's  eftimation^  pro- 
vided nothing  hinders  but  that  I  n>ight  omit 
it  ^  therefore  if  my  firft  determination  were 

contained 
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contained  within  the  plan  of  Providence,  the 
performance  may  make  a  part  of  that  plan 
without  infringement  of  my  liberty.  For 
even  fuppofmg  me  influenced  to  rcfolve  by 
fome  irrefiftiblc  grace,  or  fupernatural  im- 
pulfe,  though  I  was  not  free  in  making,  I  am 
yet  free  in  keeping  the  refolution,  nor  does 
there  need  any  more  than  to  keep  off  all  fug- 
geftions  which  might  alter  my  judgement,  or 
temptations  which  might  overpower  it,  and  I 
ihall  execute  what  was  refolved  on  by  virtue 
of  the  freedom  remaining  with  me. 

But  when  we  change  our  conduft  without 
changing  our  mind,  and  do  not  profecute 
what  we  have  in  our  intention,  by  reafon  of 
fome  appetite  drawing  the  contrary  way,  then 
difputes  and  difficulties  arife;  becaufe  \Ye 
conceive  our  Will  ftill  exerting  itfelf,  but 
prevented  from  taking  efFedt  by  a  fuperiour 
force  or  impediment  counter-adting  it,  which 
prefents  the  genuine  idea  of  a  want  of  Li- 
berty. 

Thus  this  queftlon,  whether  by  our  pre- 
(ent  Will  we  may  determine  what  we  (hall 
will  at  fome  future  time,  becomes  reduced 
into  that  other,  whether  one  Will  may  con- 
troul  or  confine  another  coexiftent  Will. 

7.  And  no  wonder  we  find  perplexities  in 
•examining  metaphyfically  a  nueftion,  tfec 
terms  whereof  have  no  ph 
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lofeher  power  by  the  fibre  becoming  inca- 
pabkj  or  being  removed  out  of  her  reach  ; 
but  we  have  fcen  that  when  power  is  gone, 
there  is  no  place  either  for  Liberty  or  Re- 
ftraint. 

Nor  let  it^  be  afked,  whether  the  mind  be 
free  to  determine  her  own  afts ;  for  this  im- 
plies>  that  one  volition  is  the  confequence 
of  another,  and  fo  it  may  be  remotely  ;  but 
we  have  fliown  in  a  former  place,  that  the 
mind  never  aifts  upon  herfelf,  unlefs  by  the 
mediation  of  motives :  for  there  is  no  one 
a^on  of  our  lives  which  we  do  not  enter 
upon  through  fome  motive  of  judgement  or 
inclination,  or  prefent  fancy ;  and  even:  if 
we  had  an  eledlive  power  befides  our  aftive, 
how  mtich  foevcr  that  might  determine  the 
latter,  it  muft  itfelf  be  determined  by  fome 
fatisfaftion  apprehended  in  the  choice. 

But  the  fuggeftion  of  motives  to  our 
thoughts  is  as  much  an  adtion,  as  the  mov- 
ing of  our  limbs,  and  if  any  thing  obftrudls 
their  rifing,  notwithftanding  our  endeavours 
to  call  them  up,  we  may  be  free  or  rcftrain- 
cd  with  refpedt  to  that  adtion  5  but  in  refpcdt 
to  our  firft  endeavours,  we  are  no  more  capa- 
ble of  either,  in  one  cafe  than  the  other. 

Therefore  we  may  agree  with  Mr.  Locke 
in  pronouncing  Liberty  as  little  applicable  to 
Volition,   taken  iii   the  philofophical  fence, 

as 
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as  Squareneft  is  to  Virtue^  or  Swiftnefs  to 
Sleep. 

8.  But  if  we  Men  to  the  common  diA- 
courfes  of  mankind,  we  (hall  find  them  fpeak- 
ing  of  fevcral  Wills^  feveral  agents^  in  the 
fame  perfon^  refifting,  counteracting,  over- 
powering and  controuling^one  another:  hence 
the  {o  ufual  expreiliotis  of  the  ipiritual  aAd 
carnal  Wills,  of  the  man  and  of  the  beaft, 
of  felf-will  and  reafbn,  .  of  denying  our 
Wills,  fubduing  our  paflions,  or  being  en- 
ilaved  by  them,  of  adting  unwillingly  or  a-  * 
gainft  our  Will,  and  the  like.  All  which 
take  rife  from  a  metonyme  of  the  caufe  for 
the  effciSt;  for  our  adtions  being  conftantly  de- 
termined either  by  the  decifions  of  our  judge- 
ment, or  foUicitations  of  our  defies,  we 
miftake  them  for  the  Will  itfelf :  nor  is  it 
a  little  confirmation  of  the  Will  being  a<ftaa« 
ted  by  motives,  to  find  them  fo  intimately 
connetfted  therewith  that  a  common  eye  can- 
not diftinguifh  them  apart. 

When  in  our  fober  moods  we  deliberate 
.  and  afterwards  fix  upon  our  meafurcs  of  con- 
du6t ;  we  lock  upon  ilich  determination  as 
cur  Will,  which  we  conceive  not  a  tranfient 
a(fJ:,  but  an  abiding  pov/er,  exerting  itfelf 
frciri  trme  to  time  as  oppc  It  unities  offer,  un- 
til ciuicr  the  defiga  be  coPipleated,  or  frefh 
rc.'i^ns  prevail  on  us  to  alter  it, 

But 
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But  it  often  happens^  that  fbme  inordinate 
pafHon  or  inveterate  habit  comes  athwaf t  our 
way,  and  puts  us  by  from  the  profecution  of 
our  dcfign,  without  making  us  change  it : 
this  we  likewife  regard  as  our  Will,  being 
fenfible  that  what  we  do  by  its  inftigation  is 
ftill  our  own  z& ;  and  becaufc  we  find  the 
fame  defire  prompting  us  at  different  times^  we 
apprehend  this  too  a  permanent  power  lying 
in  us,  ready  to  be  exerted  upon  the  proper 
objeds  prefenting.  Thus  we  get  the  idea  of 
two  Wills  oppbfmgi  impeding^  reftraining/ 
and  maftering  one  another; 

Sometimes  there  eqfues  a  contefl:  between 
them,  the  mind  hovering  uncertain  for  a 
while,  until  at  laft  fhe  fettles  on  either  firfe : 
hencecomes  the  idea  of  a  third  Will,  determin- 
ing between  the  other  two;  and  I  believe  this 
gave  rife  to  the  notion  of  an  eledlive^  belides 
our  aAive  power; 

But  thcfe  ftruggles  are  oXving  to  the  flue- 
tuatioas  of  ftrength  in,  our  motives,  and  the 
viSory  to  fome  one  of  then^  catching  the  idea 
of  Satisfltftion  away  from  the  reft :  for  'tis 
weU-known,  that  motives  as  well  of  reafon 
aspaHion,  do  not  always  appear  in  equal  co- 
lours, nor  prefs  with  equal  force>  but  urge 
vehemently  or  feebly  by  turns,  with  frequent 
and  fudden  variations*  And  we  niay  perceive 
the  like  wavering  in  ourcoolf  •     n$ 

Vol.  IL  L 
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between  two  oneafures  of  condudt  or  two  di^ 
verfions;  wherein  the  mind  cannot  be  fui|>e<^- 
ed  of  giving  a  preference^  being  difpofed  all 
along  to  follow  whichever  fhall  be  found  the 
bell  or  mofl  entertaining;  but  both  appear fuch 
alternately^  until  at  laft  the  bala,ipce  of  judge- 
,mcnt  or  fancy  fettles  w:ithout  intervention  of 
the  Will  to  caft  it  cither  way. 

9.  Neverthelefs,  men  cannot  be  put  out  of 
their  accuflomed  manner  of  talking  and  thinks 
ing  ;  therefore  in  compliance  with  their  con«* 
ceptions,  let  us  fuppofe  a  diveriity  of  Wills, 
that  thofe  Wills  exert  permanent  ads,  laAing 
for  hours  and  days  without  intermiHlon^  and 
that  we  may  will  at  one  time»  what  we  ihall 
will  at  another.  In  this  light  there  is  certainly 
room  for  applying  reflraint  and  freedom  to  tfaue 
Will  5  for  its  operations  being  now  conceived 
pafling  through  a  length,  of  time  before  they 
take  effeft,  may  be  obftrufted,  or  turned 
aflde  in  their  pafTage  by  fomething  elfe :  fo  if 
1  do  in  the  afternoon  what  I  had  determined 
in  the  morntng  to  forbear»  my  former  Will 
fllll  continuing  the  fame,  I  am  under  a  force,^ 
an4  the  Will  I  h^ve  at  prefent  is  .a  different 
Will  from  that  remaining  with  me  from  the 
morning's  determination^  and  counteracts  it. 

But  it  being  obvious  that  we  can  exert  our 
power  only  one  way  at  a  time,  we  are  apt  to 
entertain  a  contradiiftory  notion  that»  while 

w» 


vn  have  a  diverfity  of  WUls  within  m%,  one  of 
them  only  is  our  own,  and  efleem   each  of 
thendiuch  ia  turn  according  as  we  chance  to 
be  in  $he  hunciour*    Sometimes  it  is  the  Wili 
of  inclination,  and  moft  be  fo  taken  in  all  ex-^ 
preffions  relating  to  felf-denial,    to  curbing 
our  Wills,  or  to  things  we  do  unwillingly,  or 
againft  our  Will,  tliat  is,  againfl  our  liking  : 
but  more  commonly  we  under/land  the  deter^ 
mination  of  our  judgement  to  beourWill^  be«r 
calife  there  are  none  of  uff  without  this  Willi 
for  I  fuppofe  nobody  ever  refuies  to  do  what 
his  {X'efent  judgement  reprefents  as  beft,  pro-* 
vided  it  give  him  no  trouble  in  the  perform 
xaance,  nor  thwart  any  inclination,  or  fancy 
whatever ;  therefore  this  is  a  Will  always  fub-^ 
ftfting  in  us,  though  not  always  taking  efFe6l« 
As  to  the  third  Will,  that  of  Elcdion,  thi^ 
takes  place  only  occaiional^ly,  When  there  |s  a 
contefl:  between  the  other  two :  for  as  nobody 
ever  choofes  to  aA  ^inft  his  judgement  with- 
out fome  inclination  drawing  him,  or  uneaii-*. 
nefs  driving  him  the  other  way;  fo  like  wife  I 
imagine   nobody  ever  chufes  to  abflain  from 
doing  what  he  likes,  when  he  fees  no  reafon 
in  the  world  why  he  fhould  forbear*     When 
Reafon:  and  Inclination  urge  the  Uuie  way,  or 
one  alone- follicits,  the  other  remaining  tolally 
filent,     which  frequently  happens,  there  is 
but   one  objedt  prefented  to  the  mind,   who 
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in  that  cafe  has  no  room  to  make  any  choice 
or  election  at  alL 

Therefore  the  Will  of  Jadgcment  orRcfo- 
lution,  in  common  propriety  of  language^  is 
to  be  eftecmcd  our  Will;  our  freedom  dc--- 
pending  upon  the  prefence,  or  abfence  of  any 
impediment  which  might  prevent  that  from 
dircfting  our  motions :  aid  io  St.  Paul  under-^ 
ftood  it,  where  he  reprefents  the  carnal  man 
as  omitting  to  do  the  things  he  would,  and 
doing  the  things  he  would  not,  which  he 
juftly  ftilcs,  a  wretched  bondage.  Nor  can 
that  glorious  liberty  of  the  Sons  of  God, 
which  we  arc  exhorted  to  alTert,  be  better  ex- 
pounded than  by  an  exemption  from  all  %not^ 
dinate  deiires  and  temptations,  fo  that  we 
may  perform  whatever  our  reafon  and  duty 
recommend^  with  eafe  and  readinefs. 

io«  But  there  is  a  reftraint  which  our 
judgement  lays  upon  itfelf,  when  an  aAion 
occurs  we  judge  eligible  regarded  alone,  bat 
cannot  be  done  without  omitting  fomething^ 
elie  we  judge  more  expedient,  we  think  our- 
felves  not  at  liberty  to  do  it.  Thus  if  I  am 
aiked  to  do  fome  little  good  office  for  a  friend, 
when  (bme  bufinefs  of  importance  calls  me 
anc^ther  way,  I  fliall  excufe  myfelf  by  fajing^ 
I  would  gladly  oblige  him  if  I  were  not  un* 
der  a  necellity  of  attending  to  my  buiinefs. 

It 
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It  is  this  oppofitioti  of  things  eligible  to 
die  judgement^  if  confidered  aparti  that  gives 
birth  to  thofc  wc  have  called  Motives  of  Ne- 
ccflity,  to  Obligation,  to  Duty,  the  command 
of  a  Superior,  the  regard  for  our  Ilcalthi  our 
Prcfervation,  the  avoidance '  of  ^Mifchicf,  or 
Damage ;  all  which  compel  us  many  times 
to  adl  othenvifc  than  we  wi(h,  or  than  our 
judgement  would  choofe,  if  thcfe  bars  did  not 
ftand  in  the  way :  but  this  kind  of  necelTity  is 
a  very  unftable  tcmi,  the  fame  cafe* being 
efteemed  fuch  in  one  light  which  is  not  in  an« 
other. 

A  man  having  a  fcal  put  forcibly  into  hii 
hand,  and  the  hand  with  the  fame  violence 
^reiled  down  upon  wax  affixed  to  a  dccA,  ton^ 
taining  a  conveyance  of  hh  cftatc,  will  b« 
counted  hy  every  body  un-Jer  ntceff.ty  ;  but 
ihen  the  (ca!;ng  is  no  rr,OTt  b:t  aiCt  th^n  it  h 
the  aA  of  the  feal  employed  th^fnrtf  f/t  bofh 
adl  by  impels  wiicot  asy  thir.g  that  can  b^ 
called  firccdcra. 

But  whzt  it  his  \jkTA^  ^/^T.  1  Uft  af  V/y^tj, 
he  be  air  locked  ap  :n  z  rcorr*,  an<i  thftit-' 
coed  to  be  k^t  then  w;cIv>»iC  r>i5r.i^U  /-^ 
<3risk  irrtll  rie  fnall  ial  ?  Pe-S-ir^-j  !H<5  r.^i^  t 
wife  2z*l  ciilifrsa  who  rmiTt'  315  r:x.te-t  vy  'f:,^ 

fioB,  fce  ie5gjun«  Hn^*?-/  ^  y^^At^ 
tVt?  Irli:^  i^sx  »  i^^l'-'K^'ion  ^  >  *^m^ 


coodition  he  lolls  out  at  a  window^  where  he 
fees  an  intimate,  friend  of  his^  a  lawyer,  who 
advi&s  him  to  execute,  for  that  no  danMge 
can  enfue  therefrom  :  he  then  calls  for  the 
deed,  fets  to  his  feal,  and  obtains  his  enlarge- 
m^nt.  This  the  Philofophcr  will  not  allow 
to  be  an  a<^  of  neceflity,  for  it  was  in  bis  pow«» 
er  to  have  fprborn;  and  he  did  a&ually  for- 
bear until  his  friend's  admonition  having  aU 
tpred  his  judgement,  he  chof^  voluntarily  to 
feal,  Dpon  A  prudential  motive  of  iaving  his 
life  without  detriment  to  his  family.  The 
Grantees  bring  eje<^ment  for  the  land  in 
Wtftminfter-haHf  where  the  whole  caie  ap- 
pearing upon  evidence  ^  above,  the  judge  aod 
jury  pronounce  the  deed  void,  for  that  the 
man  was  under  dnrefle,  and  his  adl:  not  volua* 
tfkxy  but  impofed  upon  him  by  force.  Thus 
1^  find  the  fame  aA  adjudged  neceflary  in  le- 
gal confl^rudtion,  which  wa«  free  and  voluntary 
i^  the  philofophical* 

Now  to  change  the  cafe  a  little,  in»-» 
gine  the  confinement  were  in  a  public  gaol 
for  a  lawful  debt,  which  the  party  has  no 
means  of  paying,  par  credit  to  procure  bail^ 
.  ibmebody  offers  to  pur^hafe  a  farm  oootiguous 
to  his  hqufe,  and  which  it  would  be  greatly 
inconvenient  for  him  to  part  with,  neverthe« 
Icfs  he  coniidera  his  health  is  i»firmf  and  if  h^ 
remains  id  prifon  it  wili  inevitably  prove  his 

death  : 
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death;  fo  he  accepts  the  offer  as  the  only  pofil- 
ble  means  of  extricating  himfclf.  If  he  be  after- 
\t^ard's  blamed  for  fo  imprudent  a  bargain,  he 
will  alledge  the  neceflity  of  his  affairs  com- 
pelling him  to  it;  and  this  allegation  will  be 
readily  admitted  as  a  full  excufe.  If  upon  e- 
jeftmerit  brought,  he  offers  to  refund  the  mo*- 
ney,  and  refufes  to  deliver  pofTeffioh,  urging 
the  heceffity  he  lay  under,  I  am  afraid  this 
plea  will  hot  avail  him;  for  the  court  will  fa^, 
his  aft  was  free  and  voluntary,  nor  was  he  un- 
aer  any  cbftipulfioh  when  he  did  it,  therefore 
h  muft  ftand  good. 

Let  us  how  vary  our  circiimftances  once 
More,  and  fuppofe  the  man  under  no  con- 
finement or  debt  at  all;  but  he  has  taken  a 
fancy  t6  fome  giVl  of  the  town ;  ihe  wants 
a  fum  of  money  to  throw  away  upon  an  ex- 
travagance, and  will  leave  him  for  fome  o- 
ther  gallant,  unlefs  he  will  fupply  her,  which 
he  hais  no  means  of  doing  any  other  way,  than 
by  fale  of  the  farm  above-mentioned :  he  is 
fo  befotted  with  her  allurements  that  hccan- 
liot  live  without  her ;  fo  he  executes-  the  con-' 
vcyance,  though  Ibrely  againft  the  grain,  and 
againft  his  judgement.  He  will  be  apt  to 
plead  neceflity  in  excufe  for  this  foolifli  pro- 
ceeding; but  no  indifferent  perfon  will  admit 
it  for  fuch :  here  then  is  a  neceflity  inen  deem 

L  4  fo 
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fo  themfclvcs,  though  nobody  clfe  will  call 
it  by  that  name. 

But  Neceffity  being  conftantly  oppofed  to 
Freewill,  the  changcablenels  of  thefc  terms, 
according  to  the  lights  wherein  you  regard 
them,  gives  rife  to  as  notable  difputes  among 
us,'  as  thofe  canvaffed  of  old  among  the  phi- 
loibphers  concerning  the  proper  colour  of  the 
feathers  of  acock-pidgcon'sneck,  whic|iprc- 
fents  a  different  afpcdt  upon  every  little  mo- 
tion of  the  bird. 

I  i .  Every  body  efteems  freedom  the  ba- 
fis  of  morality ;  for  no  man  deferve$  p^aife 
or  blame  for  doing  what  he  could  not  help, 
or  omitting  what  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
perform:  we  are  jufliiied  in  doing  things 
upon  the  command  of  a  fuperiour,  which 
were  blameable  had  we  done  them  upon  our 
own  accord ;  ai>d  it  is  a  received  maxim,  that 
neceffity  has  no  law.  Nevcrthelcfs  the  re- 
ilraints  laid  upon  us  by  our  vices  juflify  us 
not,  and  the  Have  of  fin  is  always  thought 
anfwerabld  for  the  drudgery  he  goes  through 
in  obedience  to  his  tyrant.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  merit  commendation,  by  com- 
plying with  the  neceflary  obligations  of  our 
religion  and  our  duty. 

Oftentimes,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
we  blend  the  idea  of  impotence  with  want 
of   liberty,    or  attribute  to  the  one,   what 

proceeds 
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proceeds  from  the  other ;  and  indeed  the  lat- 
ter in  fome  meafure  depends  upon  the  for- 
mer; for  whatever  obftacle  ftands  in  our 
way^  were  our  ftrength  increafed  fo  as  great- 
ly to  furmount  it»  would  become  none,  but 
we  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty  fi'om  its  oppofi- 
tion.  A  man  bound  hand  and  foot  with 
cordsy  upon  having  the  ftrength  of  Sampfon 
given  himj  would  regain  his  liberty  without 
being  untied:  and  a  cobweb  wound  aboi:^ 
our  hands  makes  no  abatement  in  our  free*- 
dom,  though  it  deftroys  th9;t  of  a  fly;  not 
that  it  does  not  opppfe  the  fame  reiiftance 
againft  our  fingers  as  it  does  againft  the  legt 
of  *the  fiy,  but  becaufe  that  refiftance  is 
nothing  in  comparifon  with  our  greater 
ftrength. 

When  /ome  fond  palSion  captivates  the 
hearti  and  forces  us  upon  adion&:  our  pre- 
fent  judgement  difapproves^  we  are  faid  to 
labour  under  an  impotence  of  .mind ;  and 
the  compliance  with  fuch  temptations  as 
few  or  none  can  refift,  is  attributed  to  the 
weaknefs  of  human  nature.  When  ho- 
nour,  or  duty  calls  a  man  to  (bme  very 
painful  enterprise,  like  thofe  of  Scsvola, 
Regulus,  or  the  Chriftian  Martyrs,  he  does 
not  want  freedom  of  adion  to  accompliih 
it;  for  his  hands  will  as  readily  obey  the 
command  of  the  mind  to  thruft  them  into 

burning 


burxMUg  codSf  as  into  a  baiba  of  watery  if 
\»  caA  bat  bring  his  mind  to  gi^  the  com- 
mand* Perhaps  ibme  of  us  might  refelv^ 
upon  fudi  an  exploit^  but  (hould  probabljr 
;Aihch  in  the  attempt  i  and  we  many  titiies 
do  enter  confidently  upon  undertakings 
where  we  find  our  courage  fail  in  the  exe^ 
cution :  liere  then  is  an  efra^  of  the  W^ 
dire^ing  her  own  volitions,  which  yet  act 
forcibly  turned  a  contrary  way  by  the  (er^ 
rors  of  the  pain.  So  then  hcre^  if  ever, 
the  Will  is  not  free  to  follow  her  own 
choice  and  eledion :  neverthelefs,  when 
trials  of  this  fort  have  heen  undergone,  we 
do  not  reckon  them  inflances  df  greatet 
freewill,  but  greater  ft!*ength  of  virtue,  and 
extraordinary  vigour  of  miiid. 
'  So  if  a  covetous  man  intends  to  giv« 
tfioney  in  charity,  but  when  he  comes  to 
fake  his  guineas  out  of  the  bag,  has  not 
the  heart  to  part  with  them  j  he  has  a  Will 
to  do  a  generous  deed,  and  would  execHM 
ft  if  tiol  reftrained  by  his  fondnefs  for  the 
pelf;  yet  we  do  not  ordinarily  reckon  hini 
deftitute  of  Freewill,  but  that  he  has  not 
power  to  give  anything  away.  Thus  w* 
cileem  tnc  liimc  cale  a  deie€l  of  LdKny^ 
or  of  Po^^'^  -!CCording  as  we  fix  our  eye 
n  th'  th  of  the  obftaclc,   or  fee-^ 

\i. 
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12.  The  Speculative  talk  much  of  a  frep 
and  necefiary  Agency,  terms  not  in  dTe 
amoqg  the  vulgar,  nor  do  they  lofe  anything 
by  the  want  of  them  :  for  if  we  go  to  exa- 
mine what  Free  Agency  is,  we  {hall  find  it 
to  be  Qo  more  than  the  dependency  of  ac- 
tions upon  volition  ;  therefore  man  is  a  free 
Agent,  becaufe  his  limbs  move  according  to 
the  diredions  of  his  Will,  but  Matter  a  ne* 
ce0ary  Agent,  as  having  Jio  Will,  and  afting 
folely  by  virtue  of  the  motion  or  impuli« 
imparted  to  it. 

.  Not  but  upon  a  man's  being  puihed  vio- 
lently down  to  tixc  ground  his  fall  is  necef^ 
£uy,  hut  then  it  is  properly  no  ad  of  his ; 
for  though  we  are  apt  to  fay  he  hurt  himfelf 
by  the  fall,  which  implies  fomething  done 
by  him,  yet  upon  mature  confideration,  wc 
never  attribute  the  hurt  to  him,  but  to  the 
p$rfon  who /threw  him  down:  tor  in  this 
cafe  his  motion  is  fimilar  to  that  of  body, 
which  docs  not  properly  adl,  but  only  tranf- 
mits  the  ai^ion  of  fomething  elfe  thai 
mo?ed  it.  When  a  flone  ftrikes  againf^  a 
wall  it  ferves  only  as  ^^  channel  of  convey** 
Vice  for  the  force  of  the  engine  from 
whence  it  was  caft  ^  that  again  of  the  fprings 
and  wheels  whereby  it  was  worked  j  and  ib 
backwards  in  a  feries  of  ,efFe(5ts  and  caufes, 
until  you  come  to  fbme    voluntary  agent 

giving 
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giving  the  firft  impnlfe,  whofe  aft  it  is, 
whether  he  intend  the  conieqaence  or  no. 
If  a  man  (hoots  another^  the  wound  made 
by  the  bullet  is  his  ad»  and  he  chargeable 
with  the  murder ;  or  if  he  (hot  at  a  Cfow 
and  happened  to  kill  a  man,  though  he  be 

.  guilty  of  no  crime,  ftill  the  flaughter  is  his 
afti  but  an  undefigned  and  accidental  one, 
Apd  if  we  commonly  afcribe  powers  to 
body,  it  is  becaufe  we  cannot  trace  then^ 
back  to  the  caufes  from  whence  they  origi- 
nally fprung. 

Upon  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  fee  that 
free  Agency  hasnothing to  do  with  queftions 
concerning  Liberty,  for  the  one  may  remain 
after  the  other  being  taken  away.  A  man 
(hut  up  in  a  prifon  ftill  continues  i  free  agent 
of  fu^h  adions  as  he  can  perform ;  if  he  would 
gladly  go  .abroad  but  fits  ftill  in  his  wicker 
dhair,  as  knowing  the  doors  are  locked,  his 
quicfcencc  is  an  ad:  of  free  Agency,  not  like 
that  of  the  chair  he  fits  on,  for  he  might  have 
rifcn  from  it  if  he  would;  Or  if  he  be  (hoved 
along  by  the  ihoulders,  though  he  muft  move, 
being  under  a  force,  yet  he  is  a  free  agent  in 
the  motion  of  his  legs;  for  a  ftatue  pufhed  a? 
long  in  like  manner,  being  a  neceflary  agent» 

would  have  fallen  upon  its  face. 

Thus  how  much  foever  we  may  be  abridged 

or  confined  in  our  powers,  while  there  is  any 

thing 
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thing  left  that  we  can  do»  our  free  agency  Tub-- 
iiib  entire^  for  this  relates  only  to  our  manner 
of  doing  thoie  actions  we  perform,  that  is,  by 
willing  them ;  and  confequently  in  every  thing 
a  man  does  which  is  properly  his  ad,  whether 
bycompulfion  or  refbaint,  or  free  choice, 
he  is  in  that  inftance  a  free  agent,  or  in  other 
words,'  he  is  fuch  whenever  he  is  an  agent  at 
all. 

13.  But  all  this  will  not  &tisfy  the  curious, 
for  they  afk  further,  whether  a  man  have 
free  agency  to  Will  fuch  a  particular  exertion 
(^  his  power  as  well  as  to  execute  it.  Now 
this  is  another  kind  of  Agency  from  that  we 
have  been  fpeaking  of  hitherto ;  and  for  dif- 
tindion  fake  we  (hall  beg  leave  to  call  it  free 
Vdency  {for  the  Speculative  will  allow  one 
another  to  coin  a  word  upon  occafton) ;  fo  the  * 
queftion  is  not  whether  man  be  a  free  Agent, 
bjit  a  free  Volent;  for  his  agency  remains  the 
fame,  provided  his  actions  follow  according  to 
his  volition^  whatever  laws  this  latter  be  fub* 
jcftto. 

Now  in  order  to  raife  a  queflion  upon  this 
head,  we  muft  fuppofe  our  Volition  the  effed 
of  foine  pfior  or  other  adt  of  the  Will  befides  . 
the  Volition  itfelf  under  examination :  but  we 
have  feen  in  the  progrefs  of  this  work,  that 
the  Will  is  no  fubjeft  of  her  own  operation, 
but  takes  her  turns  from  time  to  time,  accord- 
ing 
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hkgtotht  iniefcfit  fbte  of  the  jtulgcneiit  and 
imagination:;  therefore  tiba  epithcti  Fsce,  can 
neither  be  affirmed,  nor  denied^  nor  any  wiaiya 
applied  to  Volency ;  this  not  being  immcdi* 
ately  produced  hj  any  exertion  of  oar  power. 
'Tis  true,  we  do' often  determine  l^efbrehand 
tvhat  we  will  do^  andpurfue  meafiiPes  accord^ 
ingly,  which  we  iboiild.have  ornkted;  had  it 
not  been  for  fuch  determination )  and  in  thia 
fenfe  the  Will  a&sapon  faerfelf,  Imt  tben:  flic 
does.it  meidiatdy  by  fixing  fuch  ideas^  re&lo^ 
tions,  or  propeniitiea^  upon*  the  memory  and 
imagination  as  will  ftrve  h*er  for  motives  by 
and  by  ;  and. it  is  plain  her  agency  terminates 
with  the  impreffing  fuch  idcaSf  becaufe  if 
they  flip  out  of  our  head^  or  fbmediing  hap- 
pens to  render  the  determination  inexpedient^ 
though  we  aift  contrary  to  it,  yet  no  doubts 
arife  concerning  our  free  Agency,  either 
in  the  firft  determination  or  fubfixjuent  vo- 
lition. 

Beiides>  fome  of  om-  adions  leave  room  for 
no  more  than  one  operation  of  the  Will ;  2L 
man  turning  the  corner  of  a  ftrcet  fees  fome- 
body  come  haflily  againft  him,  and  fuddenly 
^rts  back ;  here  the  firft  ad  of  his  Will  is 
that  whereby  he  moves  his  limbs^  fo  there 
is  no  prior  Agency  whereto  the  term  free  may 
Reapplied. 

There 


XhjMT^  arr  i«n«  wJbo  hpld  two  ^ohfubfifl^ - 
iq^g  WiUsjK  aa  adi ve  tod  an  dftSivc^  the  latter . 
coQti^yally  dikediog  thf  former,  how  tnity  I 
ibf^l  .not  eiCMiiiie  j  but  upon  &is  fuppc^oa 
m«9  .^  a  &ee  Agents  and  a  free  Volent ;  for  • 
fi]ee  Agency  i%  thct  dppendience  of  his  adions 
upoii  V'QJUtiAnt  aj>d  free  vdeney  the  drpeiid«*  • 
e^CQ  of  volitioix  upofii  his  choke;  but  you 
canapt  gio  on  further  to  entitle  hkn  a  free  e«  > 
Ic^tfit  too ;  for  I  never  heard  of  any  body 
fpwotng  the  thread  fb  iine  as  td  fuppofe  ano«  • 
thor  eio^tion  dejbernuaing  that  which  deter-- 
vD^sm.  the  Will:   alt  who  hold. an  eledtive 
power  WW  king  it  eith»  depend^it  upon  mo<- 
tiveSft  or  fplf-oioving  independent  on  all  caure$  - 
whattevec^  even  oa  any  prior,  or  other  ad:  of 
thciWiU.;  fo  the  term^Free  cannot  beappU-- 
cabktaity.becaufe  we  are  free  only  in  fuch 
thio^s.ts  will  enfiie  upon  fome  previous  z&: 
of  the  Will  exerted  to  produce  them. 

We  do  indeed  often  talk  in  comnxm  con- 
ver^ioaof  a  free,  and  a  forced  choice;  but 
thia  rdbtes  to  the  confequence  of  our  choice^ 
not  to  the  niSAner  of  nnaking  it^  and  depends 
not  fo  mijK:h  upon  our  being  able  to  choofe, 
as  to  obtain  the  thing  chofen.  We  fay  indeed^ 
a  maa  bas  not  liberty  to  choofe  when  he 
knows  the  thing  is-  not  to  be  had»  becaufe  he 
cannot  wiU  an  impofiibilhy ;  for  how  much 
ronOLUM  msgr  wi£h  or  deiire,  we  never  a£tu* 
'•■  '  /  ally 
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ally  Will  without  a  prcfcnt  apprehenfion  of 
fomething  feaiible :  ^ut  this  proves  volitioa 
dependent  upon  final  caufes  occurring  to  the 
imagination,  for  art  unattainable  end  is  no 
end  at  all,  becaufe  it  is  nt)t  a  thing  wherein 
our  efforts  may  terminate,  nor  can  the  mind 
raife  a  volition  of  it  by  any  power  £he  poflefles. 
Bcfides  that  choice,  in  vulgar  acceptation, 
lies  undoubtedly  liable  to  conftraint,  we  meet 
with  numberiefs  inftances  every  day  .of  our 
being  confined  in  our  choice;  which  (hows 
that  choice  in  this  fence  is  a  different  thing 
from  the  ele(9ive  power  fpoken  of  juft  now; 
for  that,  the  maintainers  of  it  infift  upon  m 
a  privilege  inherent  in  human  nature,  which 
nothing  can  diveft  us  of,  nor  any  external 
force,  or  circumftances  of  fituation  controul ; 
but  that  wp  have  always  power  to  will,  how 
much  foever  we  may  be  reftrained  from  do- 
ing, 

.  14.  Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  point  out 
ibme  of  thofe  variations  of  fence  our  words 
are  liable  to,  according  to  the  occafion  intro- 
ducing them,  or  light  wherein  they  arc 
placed:  and  it  is  this  fluctuation  of  language 
that  makes  the  labyrinth,  and  throws  op  the 
briars  and  thoras  that  entangle  us  in  our  rca- 
fonings  upon  human  Liberty*  For  men  fct 
out  with  one  queftion,  but  fcarcc  have  gone 
a  few  fleps  before  they  Aide  infenfibly  intaan- 

other. 
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other,  from  thence  into  a  third,  and  fo  on 
without  limitation:  no  wonder  then  they 
cannot  come  to  a  fatisfadlory  conclulion  upon 
a  fubjedt  perpetually  changing. 

I  know  of  none  other  ufe  in  the  difduflioil 
above  attempted  of  thofe  feveral  changes,  un- 
lefs  to  warn  men  againft  being  bcguildd  by 
them,  for  let  them  keep  their  ideas  fteady^ 
and  1  believe  they  will  find  no  difficulties. 
Therefore  I  hold  it  wrong  to  enter  upon  1 
debate  concerning  free  Will  in  general,  that 
being  a  variable  term,  as  well  in  our  common 
difcourfes^  as  in  our  abftra<5t  fpeculations ;  fof 
the  Will  is  always  free,  that  is,  dways  do- 
ing fomcthing  or  other  while  we  vvake,  yet 
at  the  fame  time  may  be  confined  to  one,  or 
a  few  ways  of  exerting  herfelf :  but  let  them 
take  into  confideration  particular  aits  of  the 
Will,  and  they  will  find  her  fomelimes  frecj 
fometimes  under  force  or  reftraint,  ^nd  fome- 
times  neither  of  the  three  applicable  to  herj 
according  to  the  different  lights  wherein  they 
regard  the  matter,  according  to  what  they 
undcrftand  by  the  term  Will,  and  what  they 
apprehend  to  be  ail  a<5t  of  her's,  ^ 

iiut  with  refped:  to  our  muin  point  the  cOn-  /Tl^/fX. 
ffftency  of  human  Freedom  with  Providence,  ^L*^ 
it  is  not   much  matter   what   notions  men 
cnteruin  of  Liberty,  of  Agency,  of  Will,  or 
(^^ej  provided  they  contemplate  each  in- 
TS;  ».  M  fiance 
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il:irxe  llr.gly  bv  iacif,  and  do  not  blend  them 
together,  nor  chir^gc  them,  by  juggling  like 
a  conjuror  with  cups  and  bills.  For  they 
muft  diicem  (b  much  fimilitude  in  all  cafes 
of  Liberty  that  can  be  produced,  if  they  will 
bat  keep  their  ideas  clear,  and  under  fuch 
dllUpline  as  not  to  jcfUe,  or  run  into  one  an- 
other, that  the  fameconfequences  will  always 
follow,  how  varioufly  foevcr  they  may  under- 
fland  Liberty  in  the  fcveral  cafes  propofcd. 

15.  Let  us  confider  a  man  juft  enlarged  out 
of  prifon,  who  we  fliall  fay  has  regained  his 
liberty,  bccaufe  he  can  ftay  at  home,*  or  go  a- 
broad  this  way,  or  that,  north  or  fouth  as  he 
pleafes.  So  his  freedom  confifls  in  the  depen- 
dence of  his  motions  upon  his  Will,  in  his 
Handing  fo  circumftanced  as  that  nothing  hin- 
ders but  thtt  reft,  or  motion,  or  any  particu- 
lar motion  he  (hall  direft,  {hall  cnfue  upon 
his  willing ;  it  does  not  at  all  relate  to  the  in- 
ducements he  may  have  for  willing,  whether 
fome  prudential  motive,  or  fudden  ftart  of* 
fancy,  or  impulfc  of  paffion,  or  whether  he 
put  it  to  the  caft  of  a  die  ;  in  each  cafe  he  re- 
mains at  full  liberty  to  do  as  he  will. 

Well,  but  fuppofe  him  under  the. 
ty  of  fome  mafter,  who  gives  him  a  lio 
divert  himfelf  at  home,  or  go  abrtwd 
ever  he  choolcs.     I  (hall  not 
ther  the  injundlions  of  a  Sui 
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ly  ap  abridgement  of  human  Liberty,  for  that 
they  may  be  difobeyedby  any  one  who  fliall 
difregafd  the  confequences  :  let  us  grant' for 
the  ,pr«fent,   that  he  could  pot  do  the  thing 
whereon  his  choice  fhall  fal|,  .if  any  prohibi- 
tion ^ye^e  given  againft  it,  yet  there  being  no 
(pch  prohibition,    leaves   him  befides  his  li- 
berty   of  adlion,  a  liberty  of  choice  in  what 
manner,  he  (hall  ufe  his  other  liberty.      Now 
this  liberty,  like  the  former,  confifts  in  the  de- 
pendence of  his  actions  upon  his  choice ;  for 
where  he  has  free  choice,  nobody  can  doubt  he 
will  do  as  he  choofes ;  and  where  he  has  not, 
he  may  be  forced  to  do  what  he  does  not 
choofc  :     but  it  has   no   concern   with    the 
caufes  of  his  choice,  whether  he  fpend  his  ho- 
liday prudently,  or  fooliflily,  according  to  his 
QWn  whims,  or  the  perfuafions  of  an  acquain- 
tance. 

But  fuppofe.he  has  Arorig  reafons  either  of 

religion,  or  duty,  or  rcfpect  to  fome  Relation 

who  may  leave  him  a  good  legacy  which  urge 

^Jjim   to  go  one  way,  but  his  companions,   or 

his  own  jovial   dilpolition,   follicit   him"  an- 

tt  to-the  akhoufe,    and  nobody  has  any 

rky  to  interpofcj    fo  he  remains  flill  at 

-^Mofc  between  them,    becaufe  he 

-^  way   US  his  Will    and   his 

No,  you   r.^y,   'tis   not 

Jip  of  choice ;    for 

though 
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though  I  admit  he  may  do  as  he  choofes^ 
yet  I  doubt  his  being  free  to  choofe  i  becaufe 
his  evil  habit  of  tip'pling  may  force  a  choice 
upon  him  whether  he  will  or  no.  Beware, 
my  friend^  of  the  mazes  in  the  labyrinth, 
for  we  are  now  ftriking  into  another  alley, 
and  ftarting  a  different  queftion  from  that  wc 
had  under  contemplation  before. 

In  common  ufage,  we  apply  Liberty  indif- 
ferently to  the  power  or  aft  performed  there- 
by 5   for  we  fay  the  choice  is  free  when  no- 
thing hinders,  but  that  we  may  do  whatever 
it  (hall  pitch  upon,  and  the  adl  free  when  it 
follows  in  confequence  of  our  choice,  and  not 
of  any  compulfion  obliging  us  to  perform  it. 
And  one  of  the  moft  dangerous   fources  of 
perplexity  arifes  from  the  want  of  diftinguifli- 
ing  in  our  enquiries  concerning  the  freedom 
of  a  power,  whether  we  regard  it  as  a  caufe 
or  an  cfFedl;   for  while  we  behold  it  in  a 
double  light,   as  too  frequently  is  done,  we 
(hall  ncVer  fee  diflindly  where  to  find  an  if- 
fue.    According  to  your  prefent  ftating  the 
.  doubt,    we  muft  confider  it  as  an  effeft,  the 
proper  objedt  of  fome  power  the  man  has  to 
influence  his  choice,  unlefs  the  prevalence  of 

habit  (hould  give  it  a  contrary  bias. 

As  to  cafes  of  reftraint  they  will  conduce 
nothing  to  our  main  purpofc ;    therefore  wc 

will  confider  only  fuch  cafes  wherein  you  may 

fuppofc 
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fuppofe  a  freedom  of  choice  in  our  prefcnt 
fence  of  the  Term,  that  is,  as  an  cfFeftof  fome 
power  we  poffcfs. 

1 6.  Suppofe  a  man  deliberating  in  the 
morning  how  he  fliall  lay  out  his  afternoon  : 
there  are  no  bolts  nor  bars  in  his  way,  no 
authority  of  a  fuperiour,  nor  reftraint  of  law, 
duty,  honour,  or  obligation,  intervening  in  the. 
matters  under  deliberation ;  fo  we  know  his 
afternoon's  aftions  will  be-fuch  as  his  Will 
and  Choice  fhall  then  diredl: ;  but  neither  is 
there  any  ftrong  inclination,  or  paflion  at 
work,  which  might  drive  him  upon  one  way 
of  employing  himfelf  preferably  to  the  reft ; 
ib  he  ftands  indifferent  to  choofe  now  in  what 
manner  he  ihall  difpofe  of  himfelf  in  the 
afternoon,  nor  has  he  any  choice  until  he 
fliall  determine  it  by  fomc  prefent  a<a  of  his 
Will. 

I  do  not  give  this  as  a  philofophical  repre* 
fentation  of  the  cafe,  but  certain  it  is,  we  of-* 
ten  do  conceive  ourfelves  in  a  lituation  (how 
joftly  it  is  no  matter)  to  will  or  choofe  what 
we  fliall  will  and  do  by  and  by  :  for  if  uporx 
aiking  a  friend  to  walk  with  you  in  the  Park 
this  afternoon,  he  (hould  gravely  reply.  Good 
Sir,  I  cannot  poflibly  tell  you,  for  the  prefent 
moment  only  is  in  our  power  i  my  future 
adions  depend  upon  my  future  volitions,  and 
the  Will  cannot  aft.  upon  itfclf,  nor  is  what 
M  3  I  fliall 
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I  {hall  do  five  hours  hence  the  fuhjecfl  of  my 
prelent  option :  you  would  think  hp  bantered 
you,  and  be  apt  to  cry,  Pr'ythce  cannot  you> 
choofe  either  to  walk,  or  let  it  alone,  cannot 
you  tell  me  whether  you  will  or  no  ? 

Therefore  unlefs  we  will  talk  in  a  ftraJn* 
contrary  to  the  language  and  conception^  of 
all  mankind,  we  muft  acknowledge  that  a 
perl  on  in  the  cafe  before  us  has  a  ^erfed  free- 
dom of  choice.  But  wherein  docs  this  free- 
dom confift  ?  where,  unlefs  in  the  absence 
of  all  impediment,  rcftraint,  authority,  obli- 
gation or  force  whatibever  againft  his  power 
of  choofing;  fo  that  his  choice  will  conrtrnne 
iuch  as  he  fixes  it,  and  his  afternoon's  a<Sion$ 
follow  precifely  according  to  his  prefent  de-« 
termination ;  nor  has  it  any  thing  to  do  witl^ 
the  motives  or  caufes  inducing  him  to  choofe 
riding  rather  than  walking,  or  flaying  at  hoftie 
before  both. 

But  we  have  not  done  yet;  for  fbtne  ther6 
be  who  infift  upon  an  eledive  Power  cofrfub- 
fifting  with  ouf  power  of  Volition,  anti  deter* 
mining  it  as  well  in  giving  the  prcfererite  to 
i?vhat  we  are  to  do  hereafter,  as  in  the  prefent 
cxcrcifc  of  our  bodily  powers.  Be  it  fo,  fince 
tlicy  will  have  it  fo.  Then  the  freedom  of  thii; 
eleftive  Power  depeftdft  upon  the  refwoval  of 
all  force  or  impediniient  againft  the  Will  tik* 
ing  fuch  determination  as  is  ele£ted>  but  not 

at 
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at  all'  upon  the  c^vife  of  fuch  eleftion.  Add 
further,  that  when«w?  do  what  wc  had  cleft- 
^  or  determined  before-hand,  nobody  will 
deny  our  being  free  in  the  volitions  exerted 
at  the  time  of  execution:  which  proves 
Freedom  confiftent  with  Precaufation,  for 
otherwife  either  our  Ele<flion  and  Predeter- 
mination muil  have  no  avail  nor  influence 
upon  our  future  condudt,  or  elfe  mud  put  a 
force  upon  the  Will,  conftraining  it  to  adt 
conformably  to  them  until  they  were  corn- 
pleated. 

17.  Thus  how  many  powers  foever  wc 
may  conceive  in  the  mind  diredting  one  an- 
other, the  proper  and  genuine  idea  of  Free- 
dom, with  refpedl  to  each  of  them,  will  be 
the  fame  :  for  in  order  to  difcufs  the  point  of. 
freedom*  wo  muft  confider  fome  operating 
power  a&  the  caufe,  and  fooie  exertion  of  the 
power  operated  upon  as  an  efiedt  to  be  pro* 
duced  thereby  :  if  fuch  effcft  will  follow  as 
may  be  ej(ped:ed  from  the  caufe,  then  are  we 
free  in  (he  opefatiilg  power,  and  our  exertion 
of  the  operated  is  our  own  free  aft ;  but  if  a 
different  efFeft  will  follow,  then  are  wc  un- 
der force  or  reftraint. 

If  wc  enquire  further  whether  we  be  free 

to  ufe  this  operating  po^yer,   this  is  a  new 

queftion  which  muft  be  difculFed  in  Ilka 

manner  with  the  former,  by  confidering  the 

M  3  operating 
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operating  power  as  an  effeft,  and  fome  other 
power  not  thought  of  before  as  a  caufe. 

For  let  the  mind  have  ever  fo  much  power 
to  adt  upon  herfelf,  either  by  predetcrmina-f 
tion,  or  coexiftent  election,  fuch  her  adtingis 
an  aclion  as  much  as  adling  upon  the  limbs,         .j 
and  the  freedom  of  it  muft  be  tried  by  the       '^ 
fame  rules  :  for  as  I  have  freedom  of  adtion  fo 
long  as  there  lies  no  bar  or  obftacle  againft 
uilng  my   bodily  powers  in  fuch  manner  as 
my  Will  {hall  direfl:,   whatever  caufes  may 
incline  me  to  employ  them  one  particular 
way  ;   fo  have  I  freedom  of  Will  while  no- 
thing hinders,    but  that  fuch  volition  fliall 
take  place  as  I  predetermine  or  eleft,  what- 
ever may  give  occafion  to  my  fo  determining 
or  eiedting.    For  Liberty  bears  noconnciSion 
with  any  thing  antecedent  to  the  operation  of 
that  power   vyrhofe  liberty  we  enquire  into, 
but  folely  with  what  fhall  follow  after  it,  and 
with  the  removal  of  all  obflrudtion  which 
might  prevent  it  from  taking  effedl:  there- 
fore may  well  confift  with  caufes  prior  to 
fuch  operation,  and  with  the  dominion  of  that 
Fi'Dviilcii^^t:    wiioic   uiipuiiii  tiioic  caufes  lie 
uinicr. 

Thus  while  we  can  keep  a  Dilputant  10 
any  one  fettled  point,  one  ftatcd  cafe  of  aft- 
Ing,  or  willing,  we  fhall  manage  well  enough 
with  him  i  but  men  arc  apt  to  dodge  al 

tlic 
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the  poft,   alledging,   that  we  may  will  as  wc 
choofc,  and  choofe  if  we  will,  without  under- 
dcrftanding  thcmfelves  in   the  ufe  of  thofe 
terms,    or  fettling    the  diftindtion  between 
them;    but  one   moment   taking  them  for 
fynonimous,   and  the  next  for  different  a6ls 
producing  one  another.     Whereas  if  we  fix 
the  meaning  of  choice  to  a  predetermination, 
then  in  fuch  cafes  where  our  determination 
ftands  confined  to  certain  limits,   or  we  are 
compelled  to  take  a  courfe  contrary  to  that 
we  determine,  our  volitions,  and  confcquent- 
ly  our  aftions  depend  upon  the  caufes  ap- 
plying fuch  force  or  reftraint :    but  in  cafes 
where  we  remain  perfectly  free  to  profecutc 
whatever  wc  may  determine  upon,  they  de- 
pend upon  the  motives  occurring  to  our  judge- 
menty  or  imagination  ifi  making  the  deter- 
mination,  or  upon  our  former  cares  in  form- 
ing the  condition  of  our  mind  ;    which  cares 
depended  upon  the  like  caufes,  and  fo  on  as 
far  as  the   Will  was  concerned,  until   you 
come  to  fome  firft  determination,   or  adl  of 
the  mind  to  which  there  was  none  other  adb 
preceding ;  which  aft  mutT:  depend  upon  ex- 
ternal caufes  I    and  confequcntly   fo  muft  all 
fublequent  volitions  dependent  thereon. 

]8.  As  to  the  coexiftent  cle<ftive  power^ 
fclf-maviDg  and  independent  on  all  caufes, 
whclfacr  of  attemal  objects,  motives  of  judge- 
ment 
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ment  and  imagination,  or  prior  deteraiina- 
tions  of  our  own^  if  this  could  once  be  well 
cftablilhed,  then  farewell  to  all  prudence, 
delibLfation,  and  dependence  upon  our  own 
conduct^  and  that  of  other  people  :  for  what 
avails  it  to  contrive  a  plan  of  my  meafures 
ever  fq  wifely,  to  inculcate  falutary  maxims 
upon  my  mind,  to  nourish  fcntiments  of  ho-* 
nour,  pr  duty,  or  moral  fenfes  for  my  guid- 
ance, if  I  may  afterwards  chance  to  elect  the 
wildeft,  and  moft  extravagant  actions  in  de- 
fiance of  all  reafon,  oyr  inclination,  or  former 
refolutions  to  the  contrary  ?  or  how  can  I 
depend  that  my  bed  and  deareft  friend  will 
not  murder  mt^  while  there  is  a  hazard  that 
he  may  elect  in  oppoiition  to  all  the  judge- 
ment and  difcretion  in  his  head,  ^e  fenti- 
ments  and  dedres  in  his  heart  I 

But  fuch  terrors  as  thefe  the  moft  zealous 
devotees  of  an  elective  pawer  4o  not  lie  under  ^ 
they  depend  upon  nien's  acting  conformably 
to  their  characters ;  if  they  know  a  hacden^ 
ed  villain,  they  make  no  queftion  of  his  elect* 
ing  acts  of  violence,  injury  and  di(bonefty 
whenever  opportunity  (hall  ferve,  and  confide 
in  themfelves  for  making  juft  and  wife  elec- 
tions in  their  future  conduct. 

What  then  occafions  the  difference  be- 
tween man  and  man  ?  for  there  muft  be  fome 
caufe  of  the  moral  character,  fome  account 

to 
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to  be  given  why  we  know  what  ufe  each  per-* 
fon  will  make  of  his  ekctive  power.  The 
difference^  fay  they,  lies  in  the  Will  itfelf» 
which  ha&^  peculiar  b<:nt,  or  ply,  or  I  know 
not  whaty  different  from  that  of  another  per« 
fon :  thef  villain  has  a  perverfeneis  of  Will, 
^drefore  will  always  choofc  pervcrfely ;  and 
they  themfelves  a  rectitude  of  Will,  fo  of 
courfe  they  Will  choofe  rightly  and  wifely. 
But  whence  got  they  this  I  know  not  what 
in  their  Will  f  was  it  innate  ?  was  it  the  na- 
tural conftitution  of  their  mind  ?  Then  they 
ought  to  blefs  the  AuthCf  of  their  nature, 
Mih6  gave  them  this  happy  conflitution  on 
creating  them.  But  no,  this  mufl  not  be  the 
cafe ;  for  they  will  lofe  all  merit  of  their 
rediitude,  unlefs  it  was  of  their  own  acquir- 
ing I  therefore  they  gave  this  right  Ply  to 
their  Wills  themfelves  by  their  former  cares, 
and  induftry,  and  right  management  of  their 
eledite  powe#.  Be  it  fo ;  for  we  are  in  the 
humoiif  to  adfnit  every  thing  they  pleafe  to 
affumei  ftiU  we  muft  afk,  what  moved  them 
X6  fudi  right  management  ?  it  could  not  be 
the  Ply  of  their  Will ;  for  if  this  were  ac- 
quired, tb6y  could  not  have  it  before  they 
acquired  it,  nor  tottld  they  derive  from 
thence  their  choice  of  the  right  methods 
fiiken  in  the  acqoifition.  What  then,  did 
they   li^t   upon  thoiib  methods    by  mere 

chance? 
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.chance?  I  do  not  fufpcdt  they  will  fay  thisi 
for  this  would  make  Virtue  nothing  more 
than  a  lucky  hit,  which  one  Simpleton  might 
Humble  upon  as  well  as  another.  If  then 
their  choice  had  a  fource,  there  remains  none 
other  we  can  guefs  befides  education,  tx^ 
ample,  company,  the  temperament  of  their  bo- 
dy, ftate  of  their  mental  organization,  objeds 
furrounding  them,  events  touching  their  no- 
tice, and  the  like  ;  caufes  antecedent  and  ex-» 
ternal  to  the  mind  eledting,  under  the  direc-* 
tion  of  that  power  whom  they  muft  acknow-- 
ledge  to  govern  all  things  external. 

r*i9.  Upon  the  whole,  wc  may  conclude 
Freedom,,  in  whatever  light  we  place  it,  or  to 
whatever  power,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
apply  it,  by  no  means  repugnant  to  the  ope- 
ration of  prior  caufes  moving  us  to  the  cxer- 
cife  of  that  power ;  nor  to  the  dominion  of 
Providence,  having  all  thofe  caufes  and  their 
caufes  at  difpofal :  fo  that  the  Plan  of  Provi- 
dence may  well  take  efFeft  without  infringing 
a  tittle  upon  our  L|berty>Z  Events  which  nei- 
ther our  jucigcment,  nor  our  appetite  would 
incline  us  to  produce;  are  placed  out  of  our 
power,  and  entrufted  in  the  hands  of  other 
agents,  fo  come  to  pafs  by  neceility  with  rc- 
fpe£t  to  us ;  the  returns  of  fummer  and  win- 
ter do  not  depend  upon  our  option,  becaufe 
we  might  be  apt  to  choofe  a  perpetual  fpring: 

but 
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but  wherever  God  thinks  proper  to  employ 
us  in  executing  any  part  of  his  plan»  there 
needs  only  to  give  us  the  powers,  the  talents, 
the  opportunities,  the  judgements,  the  motives 
requisite,  and  we  fliall  compleat  the  lines  al* 
lotted  us  by  the  exercife  of  our  freedom. 

So  far  as  you  can  penetrate  into  a  man's 
fentiments,   and  defires,  and  have  the  proper 
objedts  at  command,  you  may  put  him  upon 
any  work  youfhall  require  :    if  mon^y  be  his 
idol,  and  you  have  enough  to   bribe  him, 
you  may  make  him  do  whatever  you  pleafe  ; 
if  he  make  his  belly  his  god,  you  may  draw 
him  from  Millbank  to  RadclifFe-highway  by 
an  exquifite  entertainment ;  or  if  good  na- 
ture be  his  ruling  principle,  you.  may  employ 
him   in    any  kind    office    you  (hall    want. 
Your  politicians  know  how  to  turn  the  paf- 
fions  of  men  independent  on  their  authority 
to  ferve  their  defigns :    and  the  Divine  Poli- 
tician may  do  this  more  compleatly,  not  on- 
ly as  he  knows  perfedlly  the  fccrets  of  all 
hearts,  but  as   he   gave   them   that  under- 
ftanding  and  thofe  appetites,  which  determine 
the  colour  of  their  anions  ;  and  we  need  not 
doubt  of  his  having  given  them  fuch  as  will 
efFedlually  anfwer  the  purpofes  intended  by 
them. 

In  fome  few  inftances  where  we  know  the 
hearts  of  men,  we  can  efFe^a  our  purpofes 

with 
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with  them  as  furely  as  we  cab  with  any  Qor^ 
poreal  iDflFuaients  in  our  hands  :  if  you  .wai?^ 

^  to  give  a  baU^  or  an  entei^ainm^ntj  'tis  b^t 
fending  an  invitation  torpCfioM  fond  oithfiip 
diversions,  and  you  will.haye  your  .compgny 
refort  to  you  of  their  own  tfn^e  choice^  jqqt 
could  you  bring  them  more  ofieifhially,  tfyou 
had  the  authority  qf  an  ab£>lu^e  npna^hi 
over  them ;  fo  that  in  this  inftanice  ^you.go* 
vefn  their  motions  either  to  Jiickfbfd'^j  -Qf 
the  ^  ApoUo  near  Temple  Bar,  or  ywLt  .6w» 
.  dining-room,  without  the  Jeaft  impiBf^hr 
ment  of  their  lib^ty.  And  weiiave  a. pre- 
sent example  before  our  eyes  of  .a  ms)oacch« 
who  having  die  love  of  his  fufajedls,  caft  hff 
their  free  fervices  refifl:  the  combined  effbctff 
o&thc  mightieft  defpotic  pow-ers  upon. earth* 
r  Nor  can  Defpotifm  itfelf  do  any  great  inat- 

I — ters  without  aid  of  Free  Will :  .for  rewards, 
honours,  and  encouragements,  thole  engines 
of  free  agency,  contribute  more. to  the  valour 
of  armies,  than  any  fcourges  of  puni£braent, 
or  peremptory  edid:s  concluding,  For  fuch  is 
our  Will. 

Since  then  experience  teftifies,  that  .man 
can  make  fo  much  ufc  of  liberty  towards  ac* 
complilhing  his  defigns,  why  fhould  we  fcruple 
to  think  the  fame  of  God  in  a  larger  extent  ? 
Tor  he  not  only  has  all  the  ot^ed:s  in  his 
ptower  which  touch  the  fprings  of  ladtion,  but 

-  "^      fabricated 


fabricated  the  fprings  themfclves,  and  fct 
them  to  receive  what  touches  they  (hall  take. 
2oBut  we  judge  of  the  workings  of  Providence 
by  ouf  own  narrow  way  of  proceeding ;  wc 
take  our  meafures  from  time  to  time  as  the  ex- 
pedience of  them  occurs  to  our  thoughts,  and 
then  muft  make  what  ufewe  can  of  the  ma- 
terials or  inftruments  before  us;  be  they  fuch 
as  cxaftly  fuit  our  purpofe,  or  not/  and  even 
if  we  had  the  making  of  our"*inltruments,  yet 
not  always  knowing  what  we  (hall  want  to  do 
with  them,  we  (hould  often  find  them  incon- 
venient for  our  fervice  :  nor  is  it  unfrequent 
that  the  works  we  performed  yefterday  (land 
in  the  way  of  thofe  we  are  to  perform  to-day, 
bccajife  new  fchemes  and  new  occafions  of 
employing  ourfelves  occur  to  us  perpetually. 
Ijfn  like  manner  we  vulgarly  imagine  God 
afting  occafionally,  and  taking  up  purpofes  he 
had  not  thought  of  before  until  a  concurrehcc 
of  circumftances  rendered  them  expedient. 
We  apprehend  him  as  having  turned  the  nu- 
merous race  of  men  loofe  into  the  wide  world, 
endowed  them  with  vlirious  powers,  talents, 
appetites,  and  characters,  without  knowing 
precifely,  or  without  caring  what  they  will 
produce.  We  allow  him  indeed 
formed  the  maiii; 
l^rge  vacancies 
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chance^  whofc  wild  workings  lie  under  his 
controul  to  xiivert  their  courfe  when  they  ^ 
would  interfere  with  the  ftrokes  of  his  penciL^ 
For  the  eye  of  Providence^  watches  overSic 
motions  of  human  creatures,  when  he  fees 
them  running  counter  to  his  defigns,  he 
turns  them  aiide,  or  guides  them  by  his  fecret 

^influence  to  cooperate  therewith. 

JL^Now  confidering  the  vaft  variety  of  hu- 

'  mourSy  the  difcordant  aims  and  interefls  a«- 
mong  mankind,  it  mufl  be  acknowledged 
that  the  government  of  the  world,  in  this 
view  of  it,  could  not  be  adminiflered  without 
either  continual  miraculous  interpofitions  in 
the  motions  of  matter ;  or  compulfions  and 
reftraints  upon  free  Agency,  giving  our  vo- 
lition another  turn  than  it  would  take  from 
the  motives  prefent  before  us,  or  caufing 
other  motions  to  arife  in  our  limbs,  and 
thoughts  in  our  minds,  than  our  prefent  vo^ 
jyitiop  would  naturally  produceT^ 

^/^JjBut  when  we  refledl  thaf'cven  the  wanton 
gambols  of  chance  muft  refult  from  agents 
and  caufcs  originally  fet  at  work  by  the  Al- 
mighty, when  we  call  to  mipd  his  infinite 
Wifdom  and  Omnifciencc  which  nothing  can 
cfcape,  nothing  perplex  or  overload ;  it  feems 
more  congruous  with  that  boundlefs  attribute 
to  imagine  that  no  fingle,  nor  moft  diftant 
cfFedl  of  the  powers  and  motions  he  gave  was 

overlooked. 
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overlooked^  no  chafms  or  empty  fpaees  left 
in  his  defign :  but  that  upon  the  formation  of  [ 
a  world  he  laid  a  full  and  perfed;  plan  of  all  / 
the  operations  that  fhould  enfue  during  the  j 
period  of  its  continuance^  \ 

And  what  interpofitions  there  are  (for  I 
would  leave  every  one  to  his  own  opini- 
oa  concerning  the  frequency,  or  rarity  of 
them,)  how  much  foever  they  may  operate 
fccretly  to  us,  were  not  fudden  expedients 
to  anfwer  unforcfeen  emergencies,  but  con- 
tained in  the  original  plan  i  which  was  pur- 
pofsly  fo  framed  as  to  need  his  interpo£ag 
hand  when,  and  where,  and  as  often  as  he 
predetermined  to  apply  to  it.  But  in  thofe 
parts  wh^ein  he  has  thought  proper  to  em- 
ploy us  as  his  inftruments  for  executing 
them,  to  controul  us  in  the  exercife  of  our 
powers  would  be  to  defeat  his  own  defigns, 
by  difturbing  the  operation  of  thofe  caufes"^ 
himfelf  had  chofen  for  the  accompliihment  of 
them. 

Thus  he  governs  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  by  power  and  wifdom  conjointly; 
matter  by  ncceflity  and  impulfe,  brutes  by 
fenfe  and  inftind,  the  bleflcd  fpirits  above 
by  lignifications  of  his  Will,  which  they  glad- 
ly and  freely  fet  themfclves  to  fulfil,  man 
partly  by  ncceflary  agents  afFcfting  him,  part- 
ly by  laws,    rcftridions,    apprchcnfions   of 

Vol.  II.  N  mifchief 
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miichief  and  danger  controuling  him,  and 
partly  by  leaving  him  to  his  free  choice  \sx 
following  fuch  portion  of  underftanding  and 
n^petites  as  himfclf  has  allotted  him. 

ai.  Nor  need  we  fancy  ourfelves  alwayt 
in  (hackles^  becaufe  every  moment  under  the 
dominion  and  conduft  of  Providence;  for 
it  has  been  (hown  that  Liberty  has  no  con- 
cern with  caafes  antecedent  to  the  exercife  of 
Our  power,  but  folely  with  what  might 
ftand  in  our  way  upon  fuch  exercife :  if  I 
can  do  what  I  wilU  I  have  freedom  of  adion, 
no  matter  how  I  came  to  will  this  or  that 
particular  employment :  if  I  can  choofe  as  I 
will,  I  have  freedom  of  choice,  no  matter 
what  induced  me  to  make  one  choice  prefer- 
ably  to  all  others*    />  x^  / 1^      - '       't^^'  >  -  -<f>x 

What  then,  ate  we  mere  puppets,  z&xx^ 
a^ed  by  fprings  and  wires>  becaufe  it  was 
given  us  both  to  will  and  to  do^  By  no 
means ;  for  when  they  are  given  us,  we  have 
as  full  and  free  liberty  to  ufe  them  both,  as 
^  they  had  fallen  upon  us  by  chance,  or  we 
had  made  them  for  ourfelves.  If  my  father 
left  me  a  good  portion,  I  can  do  the  iame 
with  it,  and  have  as  free  difpofal  of  it,  as  ^ 
if  I  had  made  the  gold  myfelf  by  tranf- 
mutation  with  the  Philofopher's  ilonec  and 
if  he  brought  me  by  the  cares  of  his  educa- 
tion from  a  lavifh  temper  to  prudence   and 

oeconomy. 
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aconomy,   tHi^  doc*  not  impeach  my  liberty 
to  fquander  it  all  away. 

Nor  have  we  reafon  todiflurb  oqrfelvcs  witln 
iaagmations  pf  a  thraldom  from  fecret  inilu*^ 
ences,  and  unfecn  fprings,  when  thofe  tl;&ajt 
are  manifeft  and  ifeen  do  npt  work  upon  q$ 
by  conjftraint ;  for  fomctime^  we  may  difcera 
the  influence  that  guides  u$»  and  yet  findnp 
thraldom  in  following  whither  it  leads* 

How  much  {>f  ovir  ei?^pJoyment  depends 
upon  the  natural  appetites  of  hunger  ajid  thiril? 
You  ^ay  pretend  indeed  that  thefe  are  z&» 
ofneceflity,  becaufe  Xe  rauft  eat,  or  ftarve^ 
but  fpllow  men  to  their  meals,  and  you  will 
not  fee  one  in  a  thoufand  that  cats  becaujCb 
he  muft,  but  becaufe  he  likes  it.  Which  oi 
w  ever  fits  down  to  table  by  compulfiori,  or 
fcfels  himfclf  conftrained  to  cut  the  joint  be- 
fore him,  or  perceives  his  tongue  moved  by 
ftrings  like  a  puppet  when  he  calls  for.a 
glafs  of  wine  ? 

What  fhall  we  fay  to  the  mutual  propehfity 
between  the  fexes,  another  main  (pring  in 
the  hand  of  God,  by  which  he  preferves  the 
race  of  men  upon  earth?  How  many  under 
twig€,  what  faQiions,  contrivances,  amufe- 
ments,  accompliihments,  grow  froqi  that 
ftem  ?  but  w;h6r^n  dbeg  it  check  or  oyerr 
ibadow  ha£x\ai»;j]iMH|^^  and  ^rl$ 

^M$  tog^;fh[er j^^^^^^^  ^  ij^pice 

Is 
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Is  the  Mjfs  under  a  force  when  (he  culls  a* 
mong  her  trinkets  with  curious  ^toil  to  tiff 
herfelf  out  in  the  moft  engaging  manner^  or 
teazes  pappa  for  money  to  buy  a  new-fa(hion- 
ed  £ilk  ?  Is  the  Beau  compelled  againft  his 
Will  to  praftife  winning  airs  before  the  glais, 
or  employ  for  whole  hours  all  the  thought 
withinfide  his  noddle  to  bepowder  and  becurl 
the  outfide  ? 

How  ftrongly  does  paternal  inftindt  operate 
upon  us !  'Tis  by  this  channel  that  God  tranf- 
mits  arts  and  fciencesj  education,  eflates,  con*- 
veniences  of  life,  knowledge,  and  old  expe- 
rience ^  from  generation  to   generation.     In 
this  we  fee  the  finger  of  Providence  and  feel 
its  potent  touches,   yet  feel  no  limitation  in 
our  liberty  therefrom  :   for  what  parent  does 
not  willingly  go   about    the  provifions  he 
makes  for  his  children,  or  finds  himfelf  under 
any  other  direftion  than  his  own  choice  and 
judgement  in  the  application  of  his  cares  foe 
their  advantage,  or  perceives  himfelf  moved 
by  clock-work  to  procure  any  little  toy,  or 
diverfion  for  them  ? 

22.  Our  powers  of  aftion  (land  limited  ta 
a  certain  extent  of  ground,  but  within  the  en- 
clofure  we  may  ramble  about  as  we  pleafe  to 
take  our  pafture,  or  our  paftime.  Sometimes 
there  are  reflraints  hanging  over  us,  which 
confine  us   to  particular  walks ;  obligations 

and 
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and  duties  to  be  fulfilled,  authority  to  be 
obeyed,  wants  to  be  fupplied,  neccffarics  of 
life  to  be  provided,  and  it  behoves  us  to  re^* 
gard  thefe  reftricftions,  or  mifchief  will  cnfue : 
but  in  many  of  our  hours  we  have  no  limita- 
tions upon  our  conduft,  and  then  wc  may 
move  eafily  and  lightly  without  the  weight 
of  any  fccret  force  or  impediment  encum* 
bcring  us." 

Nor  need  we  fear  left  we  may  defeat  the 
purpofes  of  God,  or  make  any  breaches  in 
the  plan  of  his  Providence ;   for  bg   l^n^iy 
what  ufcs  we  would  makc^^ofjaur  ^rfi!?frfy>  — 
and  has  providedliis  plan  accordingly.     Let 
the  Princes  run  madly  into  broils,  and  the 
Grecians  fufFer,  the  Will  of  Jove  is  fulfilled 
by  their  madnefs,  and  will  be,  whatever  con-  , 
dud  man  (hall  purfue.     Therefore  we  have 
but  our  own  Will  to  take  care  of  j  only  let 
us  not  confult  folely  our  prefent  Will  and 
Fancy,   but  pay  a  due  regard  to  what  we 
may  will  to-morrow ;   aAd  in  our  delibera- 
tions and  execution  of  the  prudential  mea- 
fures  for  procuring  what  we  (hall  will  to  have 
another  time,  we  may  proceed  with  the  fame 
freedom  as  if  there  were  no  fuperiour  power 
able  to  controul  us  in  the  exercife  of  our  fa- 
culties. 

And  the  moft  ufeful  deliberation  we  can 

enter  upon,  is  how  to  enlarge  our  freedom, 

N  3  for 
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for  dl  dre  ready  enough  t6  allow  that  Happi-t 
tiefs  coiififts  ifi  liberty  to  do  what  we  will  1 
nor  (hall  I  contradict  thetSt  (o  the]^  do  oof 
teftrain  Will  to  that  of  thc^  prefent  momenta 
We  commonly  underftand  by  our  Will  what 
our  Judgement  reprefents  as  xnofl  eligible^  o# 
our  Inclination  prompts  to  as  moil  alluring  ^i 
and  whcne?cr  thcfe  two  coincide,  our  Will 
is  quite  free.  Therefore  fo  far  as  we  cart 
bring  defire  to  tally  with  reafon,  we  (hall 
enlarge  the  bounds  of  our  liberty  j  and  if  we 
itould  do  this  compleatly  fo  as  to  make  a  vir^ 
tue  oi  every  neceffity,  and  a  pleafure  of  every 
obligation y  we  (hould  never  have  any  retrain t 
hanging  over  us^  but  attain  a  perfed  liberty  % 
becaufe  willing  always  what  was  right  an4 
feafible^  we  fliould  always  do  what  we 
Would* 

And  this  pcrfeft  liberty  would  more  appa« 
rently,  though  not  more  really  coincide  wiA 
the  plan  of  Providence  than  that  pittance  of  it 
We  now  poffefs ;  for  then  we  fhould  fulfill 
the  Will  of  God  knowingly,  whereas  aow 
we  fulfill  it,  but  unknowingly,  and  many 
times  by  fetting  ourfelves  mod  ftrenuoufly  to 
oppofc  it. 

r^.  And  now  we  might  think  the  Cdnlro^ 
verfy  ended,  and  all  difficulties  gotten  over, 
the  freedom  of  Will  being  folly  reconcHed 
with  the  authority  and  dominion  of  God : 

but 
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but  the  bufy  mind  of  ojan^  ingenious  in  find^ 
ing  new  perplexities  to  involve  itfelf  in,  wiU 
not  let  us  reft  quiet  fo ;  but  feeing  light  opea 
upon  one  fpot,  fhifts  the  ictnt  to  looie  other 
corner,  where  it  may  cover  itfelf  With  cloudf 
and  obfcurity ;  and  as  if  fond  of  flavery,  en^ 
deavours  to  derive  a  title  thereto  from  another 
quarter,  namely,  that  of  Forekoowlfdge, 

For,  fay  the  fine  Reafoners,  if  your  adions 
are  foreknown,  you  can  do  no  otherwife  than 
it  is  known  you  will  do ;  fo  your  hands  are 
tied  down  to  one  particubr  manner  of  pror 
ceeding,  nor  are  you  at  liberty  to  take  any  ae- 
ther than  that  you  (hall  purfue^  - 

But  why  fo  ?  what  connexion  is  there  be- 
tween another's  knowledge,  and  my  behavi*- 
Dur  ?  it  may  poflibly  dire<^  his  own  meafures, 
but  has  no  influence  at  all  upon  mine.  You 
allow  that  while  my  a<ftions  remain  unknown 
to  every  body  I  may  be  ixt^i  /what  then  if 
after  my  being  in  pofleffion  of  this  freedom 
feme  ffarewd  Politiciao  fhould  difcover  what 
I  will  do,  how  does  that  diveft  me  of  it,  in 
what  refpe^  alter  my  condition,  or  by  what 
channel  of  communication  does  his  diicovery 
operate  upon  me. 

No,  fay  they,  you  miftake  the  grounds  of 
our  obje&ion ;  we  do  not  affign  his  know**   ' 
ledge  as  a  caufe  of  any  thing  you. do,  nor  pre- 
tend it  lays  any  r€ftraiii|g||||j|y|||^li^^    ; 
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we  only  produce  it  as  an  evidence  of  another 
reftraint  hanging  over  you ;  '  for  he  could 
not  know  how  you  will  hehave,  unlefs  it  were 
certain ;  therefore  his  knowledge  is  a  proof 
^.that  you  will  .certainly  do  as  he  knows ;  but 
what  will  certainly  come  to  pafs  cannot  fall 
out  otherwife ;  fo  you  have  no  liberty  left» 
becaufe  you  cannot  do  what  will  never  be 
done. 

But  how  does  this  alter  the  cafe  ?  wherein 
is  the  difference  between  Certainty  and  Know* 
kdge  ?  Why  yes,  the  difference  lies  here^ 
that  Certainty  is  the  objeft  of  Knowledge, 
though  (he  may  not  have  cafl  her  eye  upon 
it ;  therefore  is  a  different  thing,  as  having 
exifted  before  it ;  for  his  difcovery  did  not 
make  the  Certainty,  but  prefuppofes  it ;  for 
the  thing  was  certain  before,  though  he  did 
not  know  it. 

But  what  fort  of  thing  is  this  Certainty  to 
which  you  afcrlbe  fuch  irrefiftible  force  ?  let 
us  know  what  rank  of  Beings  to  place  it  un*^ 
der  ?  is  it  a  fubflance  ?  or  if  a  quality  or  ac** 
Cident,  ii\  what  fubflance  does  it  reiide  ?  for 
we  generally  apply  it  to  propofitions  which 
are  only  judgements  of  the  mind.  It  is  no  a«^ 
gent,  it  is  no  power,  nor  has  any  efficacy  in 
its  flate  of  pre-exiflence  to  knowledge ;  for 
were  it  ever  fo  certain  the  houfe  was  on  fircy 

this 
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this  would  influence  none  of  my  aAtons  until 
I  know  it. 

24.  If  Certainties  have  any  adlivc  virtue,  it 
is  to  generate  one  another ;  all  our  rules  of 
logic  fliow  that  fonae  truths  are  fuch  in  con- 
fequence  of  other  truths :  if  it  certainly  will 
rain  to-morrow,  it  is  certain  there  will  be 
doqds  in  the  air ;  if  it  be  certain  the  gun  I 
make  tryal  of  will  go  off,  then  the  flint  will 
certainly  flrike  fire ;  and  in  general  the  cer- 
tainty of  Events  infers  the  certainty  of  all 
cauies  operating  to  produce  them  :  there- 
fore whatever  ads  of  my  Freewill  are  cer- 
tain, I  muft  certainly  have  thef  freedom  to  do 
them. 

We  may  indeed  frame  propofitions  concern- 
ing future  events,  without  thinking  of  the 
manner  how  they  will  come  to  pafs;  but  re- 
member your  own  obfervation,  that  know- 
ledge does  not  make  certainty,  but  finds  it-^.. 
much  lefs  can  any  form  of  words  make,  or 
the  omifllon  of  them  deftroy  it :  therefore 
whether  you  fpeak  and  think  of  them  or  no, 
the  fame  propofitions  may  be  applied,  and  the 
fame  certainty  belong  to  the  operating  caufes, 
be  rfiey  Force  or  Freewill,  as  to  the  events, 
and  the  certainty  of  each  reciprocally,  implies 
the  other. 

Suppofc  you  under  an  engagement  to  meet 
a  perfon  at  any  particular  place,  and  have  a 

flrong 
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ftrcng  inclination  to  go  fomewherc  el£b»  ne-^ 
verthelefs  you  have  too  much  honour  to 
break  your  word ;  but  perhaps  the  man  will 
fend  five  minutes  hence  to  releafe  you  from 
the  engagement,  and  then  you  will  go  where 
you  like :  now  if  it  be  certain  you  (hall  go 
there,  muft  it  not  be  equally  certain  the  re^ 
ilraint  will  be  taken  off,  and  you  fet  at  per^ 
feft  liberty  to  follow  your  choice  ?  And  if 
any  body  had  affirmed  both  a  thoufand  years 
ago,  he  would  have  fpoken  truth ;  for  while 
the  one  remained  fortuitous,  the  other  could 
not  be  certain  *^  (o  likewife  in  all  inftances  of 
free  Agency,  the  certainty  of  the  a£iion  cafts 
a  certainty  upon  the  freedom  of  the  Agent  i 
and  the  certain  Foreknowledge  of  our  volun- 
tary proceedings  is  fo  far  from  overthrowingi 
that  it  edablifhes  human  liberty  upon  a  firm-* 
er  bottom  than  it  has  really  belonging  to  it. 

For  we  may  obferve  further,  that  this  ar- 
gument unluckily  proves  too  much  >  becaufe 
if  whatever  (hall  happen  it  be  abfolutely  im- 
poflible  that  it  fhould  not  happen ;  then  in 
fuch  inflances  wherein  we  have  our  freedoms 
the  debarring  us  the  ufe  of  it  was  from  all 
eternity  an  abfolute  Impoffibiiity,  infur- 
mountable  even  by  Omnipotence  itfelf ;  (b 
that  inftead  of  being  dependent  in  all  our 
motions  upon  necelTary  cauTes,  we  ihall  be* 

como 


govM  indepeodttt  on  the  firft^  the  iupremo 
Foufitaia  of  all  power  and  action. 

And  for  ought  I  know^  the  Devil  might 
h^ve  employed  this  ibphifm  when  he  rebelled, 
to  prove  himfelf  his  own  mailer;  for  feel- 
ing hinafelf  in  pofieHion  of  freedom,  it  wa^ 
always  true,  that  he  i]|puld  be  free;  nor  could 
Omnipotence  itfelf  prevent  his  being  fo  :  or 
\kc  might  have  beguiled  himfelf  into  his  fall, 
and  juflified  his  difobedience,  by  arguing  ia 
the  following  manner.  If  any  one  had  faid 
^fore  I  was  made,  that  I  /hould  be,  he 
wpuld'  have  fpoken  truth ;  therefore  it  was 
Qartain  that  I  fhould  be,  therefore  an  abfblute 
Unpoffibility  that  I  (hould  not  be ;  fo  God 
could  not  help  creating  me,  nor  do  I  owe 
any  thtMiks  to  the  Almighty  for  my  ex-» 
ift«nce» 

25.  What  dependence  or  countenance  does 
this  argument  deierve?  which  is  fuch  a 
Prawcanfir  as  to  cut  down  both  friend  and 
foe  I  or  like  a  fwivel  gun,  may  be  pointed 
upon  any  quarter,  fore  and  aft,  ftarboard  and 
larboard ;  and  what  is  worfe,  we  £nd  it  ge<. 
nerally.  in  the  hands  of  iloth  and  depravity, 
turaed  againil  the  lawful  authority  of  reafoa 
•nd  prudence.  ' 

For  when  men  are  too  lazy  to  beflir  them- 
i^ves,  or  too  fond  of  a  fooliih  thing  to  be 
put  aiide  from  it  by  their  clcarefl  judgement, 

they 
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f  hey  then  catch  hold  of  this  idle  pretence, 
what  will  bCy  muft  be  ;  therefore  why  need 
I  take  pains^  or  deliberate  at  all  ?  for  my  ac- 
tions will  have  fome  certain  iflue,  and  if 
certain,  it  is  neceflary,  and  if  neceffary,  the 
event  will  work  itfelf  out  fome  how  or  other, 
without  my  giving  ttyielf  any  trouble  to 
compafs  it. 

But  who  ever  argues  in  this  manner,  when 
they  have  fome  favourite  paflioit  to  gratify  ? 
They  then  can  ftudy  and  contrive,  fet  all 
their  wits  to  work,  and  u(e  all  their  might 
to  accbmpli(h  their  defigns  :  whereas  if  they 
think  confidently,  there  is  the  fame  certainty 
in  matters  of  inclination,  as  of  prudence  and 
duty ;  whatever  they  wiih,  muft  have  fome 
certain  iflue  one  way  or  other,  and  is  ei- 
,  ther  unattainable  ii\  fpite  of  their  utmoft  en- 
deavours,  or   will   drop  into  their  mouths 
without  their  feeking.      And  thus  they  may 
go  on  to  argue  themfelves  out  of  all  ac- 
tivity whatever,  fo  as  neither  to  take  up  the 
viftuals  from  their  plate,  or  move  away  from 
the  fire  when  it  burns  their  (bins. 

26.  But  thefe  fantaftical  remoras  do  not 
obftru£k  us  in  the  familiar  tranfa^ons  of  life, 
nor  do  they  ever  enter  into  the  head  of  a 
common  man.  If  a  poor  fellow  has  done 
me  fome  fignal  fcrvice,  and  I  call  to  him — 
Hark  ye,  Tim  ;  tio  you  fee  that  fack  of  peafc 

in 
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in  the  barn-floor  yonder  ?  there  are  a  cou- 
ple of  guineas  in  it  fomewhcrc ;  if  you  can 
find  them  they  arc  your  own.  Now  I  know 
well  enough  he  will  get  the  .money ;  for  he 
will  take  out  every  pea  one  by  one  but  he 
will  come  at  it ;  but  I  know  as  well  that  he 
cannot  find  it  without  a  great  deal  of  pains 
and  rummaging. 

Suppofe  one  of  your  profound  Speculatifts 
were  by,  and  fhould  tell  him.  Why,  Tim, 
you  need  not  put  yourfelf  in  a  hurry  to  go  ia 
rumnvaging;  you  .may  as  well  fit  with  your 
nofe  over  the  kitcheq  fire ;  for  Search  knows 
you  will  get  the  money ;  therefore  it  is  a 
thing  certain,  and  you  niuft  have  it  whe- 
ther you  do  any  thing,  or  no.  This  logic 
would  hardly  prevail  upon  Tim  to  flop  his 
fpeed  for  a  moment. 

.  Or  fuppofe  another  fubtile  refiner  fcts  the 
matter  in  a  different  light :  Tim,  fays  he, 
is  a  mere  machine  in  this  cafe  utterly  defti- 
tute  of  liberty  ;  for  not  only  his  getting  the 
money,  but  his  rummaging  the  fack  is  fore- 
known ;  fo  his  adlion  is  certain  and  neceffa- 
ry,  not  can  he  help  rummaging  any  more 
than  the  great  clock  can  help  ftriking;. 
Tim  being  art  arch  fellow  replies.  Ay,  but 
Mailer,  for  all  that  I  could  flay  here  and  ne- 
ver meddle  with  the  fack,  if  I  wejre  fooj 
enough  to  run  the  hazard  of  fomebody  eii^ 
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getting  awty  the knaney  before  me;  and  if 
you'll  give  me  three  and  forty  fliillings  to 
try.   111  (hotv  you  what  Icaa  do. 

How  many  times  a  day  do  we  foreknow 
oar  own  a&ionsj  and  thofe  of  other  people,  yet 
leel  onriielves  and  perceive  them  free  in  the 
poformance  ?  Onr  liberty  is  fo  apparent  that 
the  Philofopher  with  his  microfcope,  and  the 
Ploughman  with  his  half  an  eye,  can  difcern 
it  diftiQ(5t]y  through  the  veil  of  Certainty  and 
Foreknowledge :  ^tis  only  the  half-reafoneri 
wIk)  hangs  between  both^  and  ufeis  a  glafs 
full  of  tflaws,  that  hunts  for  it  in  yain,  or 
lees  it  confufedly. 

27.  It- 15  the  crinkles  in  this  glafs  making 
objects  appear  double,  and  reprefenting  each 
individual  .as  two  diftind  things,  which  pro- 
duces that  diflind:ion  urged  by  fome  peo*- 
pic  between  human  Prefciencc  and  divine, 
as  if  one  might  be  compatible  with  human 
Liberty,  though  die  other  were  repugnant. 

But  why  fo  ?  for  it  is  not  the  party  know* 
ing,  but  the  intrinfic  certainty  of  the  fad 
that  lays  the  reifaraint :  now  as  man  cannot 
know  what  is  imcertain,  fo  neither  if  there 
were  any  thing  abfolutely  fortuitous,  could 
it  be  foreknown  even  to  GAd;  therefore 
Knowledge,  wherever  refiding,  is  alike  evi* 
dence  of  Certainty. 

Very 
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Vtery  true,  fay  they,  where  the  knowledge 
is  of  the  fame  kind;  but  cur's  is  only  con^ 
jedural ;  whereas  that  of  God  is  abfoiute : 
we  all  confefs  the  human  Underftanding 
fallible  at  beft,  nor  ever  fo  fure  of  her  hits^ 
bat  there  remains  a  poffibility  of  her  being 
miftaken;  and  it  is  this  poffibiliiy  that 
opens  the  door  to  Liberty. 

Here,  by  the  way»  I  cannot  help  remark-^ 
ing  how  ready   fbme  folks  are  to  blow  hot 
and  cold   with  the  fame  breath,    as  either 
ferves  the  turn :   if  I  happen  in  company  to 
drop  a  hint  like  thofe  fuggefted  in  my  chap- 
ter on  judgement,  that  Certainty,  mathema-* 
tical  Certainty,  was  not  made  for  man,  and 
that  we  know  no  more^  if  fomuch,  than 
the  appearances  exhibited  this  preient  mo- 
ment to  our  fenfes,  and   the  ideas  actually 
in  our  thought ;  I   am  exclaimed  againft  for 
an  arrant  Sceptic,  a  Vifionary,  a  Trifler,   ad*- 
vancing    things.   I  do   not    believe  myfelf. 
What!   cry  thjty,  dp  not  we  know  certainly 
that  the  Judges  will  fit  in  Weftminfter-hall 
this    term;     that  the  fervant  will   lay   the 
cloth  for  dinner;  that  we  ourfelves  ihall  go 
to  bed  to-night  ?    Yet  thefe  very  people,  like- 
crafty  Politicians,  now  the  intereils  of  their 
argucnent  require  it,  can  take  the  oppofiter 
fidcp   and  ftrike  up  a  coalition  with  the  fallir 
hilityof  human  underflanding  in  its  ftrongcft 

ailurances 
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affuranccsJ  Perhaps  the  Judges  will  not  fit, 
for  the  hall  may  be  fwallowed  up  by  an 
earth-quake  >  perhaps  the  Servant  will  not 
lay  the  cloth,  for  he  may  be  ftricken  with  an 
apoplexy ;  perhaps  we  (hall  not  go  to  bed, 
for  the  houfe  may  take  fire.  Were  thefe  ca- 
fualties,  which  depend  upon  external  caufes, 
alledged  in  diminution  of  Liberty,  they  might 
carry  ^  fome  weight  j  but  what  efficacy  they 
caii  have  to  encreafe  it,  I  cannot  difcern  with 
the  beft  ufe  of  the  microfcope. 

But  waving  this,  if  bare  Poflibility  may 
give  opening  enough  to  fet  us  free,  this  fame 
Mr.  Liberty  muft  be  a  very  (lender  gentleman, 
to  creep  in  at  fuch  an  augur* hole:  yet  let 
us  confider  whether  he  does  get  his  whole 
body  through,  or  only  thruft  in  a  little  finger 
at  moft  5  for  we  have  fcen  there  arc  degrees  of 
Liberty  confident  with  a  partial  Reftraint. 
When  I  put  on  my  great  coat  and  boots,  I 
can  ftill  move  my  limbs,  though  not  fo  free- 
ly as  before :  when  in  town  I  have  not  the 
fame  liberty  as  in  the  country ;  I  muft  not  go 
out  in  my  cap  and  flippers ;  I  muft  hot  cany 
a  bundle  under  my  arm  ;  if  Elizabetha  Pe- 
trowna,  whom  I  never  faw  nor  cared  for, 
happens  to  die  two  thoufand  miles  off,  I  muft 
not  wear  a  coloured  coat,  for  fo  the  great  god- 
defs,  Fafhion,  that  Diana  of  Ephefus,  whom 
all  the  world  worfliippetb,  ordains ;   yet  (he 
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gracioufly  allows  me  fome  latitude  in  cnydrefs 
tod  motions;  for  I  may  go  armed  with  a 
fword  I  know  not  how  toufe,  and  faunter  a* 
way  the  day  in  coffec-houfes,  or  fpend  the 
night  in  tofllhg  abdut  a  pack  of  cards^  with^ 
out  offence  to  her  delicacy. 

Now  I  believe  my  antagonifts  and  I>  hoW* 
flightingly  foever  we  have  fpoken  of  human 
tJoderftanding,  (hall  agree  that  in  fome  in* 
ftances  our  Knowledge  grdunds  upon  evi-^ 
dence»  which  makes  it  a  million  to  one  wd 
are  in  the  right :  and  fince  an  Event  may  ht 
probable^  as  well  as  certain,  though  we  do 
not  kiidw  fo  much,  it  muft  then  contain  an 
intriniic  probability  independent  on  our  know- 
ledge or  conjefture.  But  this  probability,  be- 
ing fo  near  of  kin  to  certainty^  that  the  acuteft 
Philofophers  could  never  find  a  criterion  to 
diftingui(h  them,  may  be  prefumed  to  have 
the  family  ftrength,  though  not  in  equal  mea- 
fure  i  and  if  one  totally  overthrows  liberty^ 
the  other  muft  faften  a  clog  upon  it  propor- 
tionable to  the  degree  of  the  probability ;  fo 
that  in  cafes  of  the  higheft  affurance  we  fliould 
find  ourfelves  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
perfon  who  (hould  have  fo  many  weights 
hung  about  him,  that  one  millionth  part  add- 
ed more,  would  render  him  incapable  of  ftir- 
ring  at  all. 

Vol.  II.  O  z%.  But 
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28.  But  if  this  will  not  do,  and  they  ioiift 
upon  Probability  being  totally  different  from 
Certainty  in  kind  and  efficacy,  and  that  one 
has  no  force  at  all,  though  the  other  be  irre-* 
iiftible,  let  them  contemplate  an  objed, 
wherein  they  mud  needs  acknowledge  both 
perpetual  Freedom  and  abfolute  Foreknow- 
ledge ;  for  I  hope  they  will  not  deny  God  to 
be  perfectly  free  in  all  his  proceedings.  If 
there  be  fuch  a  thing  in  nature  as  freedom, 
where  can  it  refide,  if  not  in  the  ii»preme 
Author  of  all  powers  to  whon^  thwe  is  no- 
thing  fuperior  that  might  controul  kim  ? 
Yet  I  fuppofe  they  will  fcarcc  imagine  all 
his  meafures  fudden,  and  his  adtions  fortuitous^ 
or  that  he  does  not  know  to-day  what  he 
will  do  to-morrow. 

But  if  certainty  infers  neceifity,  then  either 
he  forefees  no  better  than  we  do,  that  is  coli- 
jcdurally,  when  he  will  ftop  the  torrents  of 
blood  that  overwhelm  Europe,  the  diftreiies, 
the  ruins,  the  havock  and  defolation^  that 
fpread  over  land  and  fea,  and  reftore  peace  to- 
Chriftendom;  or  his  hands  in  the  interim  re-^ 
main  tied  to  do  it  at  one  precife  time,,  nor  is 
he  at  liberty  to  advance  the  happy  event  00c 
moment  fooner.  Nay,  We  (haU  not  flop 
here ;  for  if  a  propofition  had  been  affirmed 
from  everlafling  concerning  any  work  of 
Provfdence  that  has  been  performedf  it  would 

have 
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have  been  true :  therefore  God  frotti  all  eter- 
tky  was  necefHtated  to  create  and  govern  hi^ 
worlds  precifely  in  the  manner  he  has  done  > 
and  foy  according  to  the  devilifh  fine  reafon- 
ing  ufed  at  the  end  of  §.  24.  we  are  not 
(obliged  to  him^  but  to  the  iron-hadded  god^ 
defs  Neceflity,  for  our  life,  our  healthy  our 
daily  bread,  and  all  the  bleffings  we  re<^ 
ceivc.  ^ 

Perhaps  they  will  alledge  the  cafe  is  dift 
fcrcnt  here;  for  the  afts  of  God  are  fuch  on- 
ly as  he  had  determined  upon  himfclf,  there- 
fore in  perforqjing  them  he  executed  his  own 
Will:  but ^ let  them   remember,   that   they 
placed  the  neceility  ih  thp  intrinfic  certainty 
of  the  Jfadl,  not  in  the  caufcs  operating  to  pro- 
duce it;  for  if  they  admit  thefe,  then  the 
caufe  of  oiir  free  adions  being  the  freedom 
we  have  to  perform  them,  will  evidence  itfclf^ 
inftead  of  proving  our  bondage :  but,  accord- 
ing to  theiiii  when  a  fadt  is  certain^  it  is  ne- 
ceflary;  no  matter  why,  or  how,  it  came  to  be 
fo ;   and  equally  certain,   whether  proceeding 
from  the  agent's  own  determination  or  fomc 
external  caufe :  for  if  what  will  be,  muft  be, 
then  whatever  God  foreknows  will  be  done  by 
himfelf  as  well  as  by  us,  becomes  alike  ceruiii, 
nor  can  even  omnipotence  prevent   ii  from 
taking  effeft.      Let  them  confidcr  further 
that  every  pious  man  eileems  it  ccrfflif^     fHit 
0  2  A 
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God  will  reward  the  good  and  punifh  the 
evil-doer ;  that  he  will  maintain  the  laws  of 
nature,  not  throw  all  things  into  confufion 
nor  annihilate  the  Beings  he  has  created* 
Thus  human  prefcience  extender  in  fomc  cafes 
to  the  divine  agency.  But  if  certainty  infer- 
red neceility,  then  either  God  muft  not  be 
free  to  difpofe  of  us  in  what  manner  he 
judges  proper,  or  it  muft  retnain  totally 
uncertain  how  he  will  ufe  his  power. 

Thus  we  fee  the  fame  ill  luck  attends  the 
argument  wherever  we  turn  it;  for  if  it  proves 
any  thing,  it  proves  more  than  it  (hould;  nor 
can  4t  infringe  upon  human  liberty,  without 
encroaching  upon  Qod  himfelf. 

Neither  let  them  throw  in  my  teeth  what 
I  have  reported  from  Pythagoras  concerniog 
the  oath  of  Jove ;  for  this  was  only  a  figura- 
tive exprcflion,  to  denote  the  unchangeable* 
ncfs  of  the  divine  ^nature :  if  God  has  fworn, 
his  oath  is  facred,  becaufe  we  know  he  will 
keep  it,  being  not  liable,  like  man,  to  change 
his  fentiments,  or  defign  one  thing  to-day 
.istnd  the  contrary  to-morrow;  but  nobodjr 
imagines  him  under  any  compuliion  or  oc- 
ccHity,  in  cafe  he  could  be  fuppofed  at  any 
time  defirous  of  violating  it;  fo  that  when 
he  performs,  he  afts  with  the  fame  pure 
bounty  and  unlimited  freedom  as  when  he 
promifes. 

zg.  When 
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^9.  When  wc  examine  what  gave  rif^  to 
this  notable  difcovcry,  of  every  thing  certain 
)>eing  neceflary,  wc  fhall  find  it  fpring  from  a 
mere  quibble  of  words.  What  you  will  do, 
Uy  tbcy,  you  muft  do;  for  you  cannot  do 
Otherwife  fo  long  as  you  are  to  do  that,  be- 
caufe  you  cannot  do  both.  •  Who  doubts  it  ? 
Therefore  I  allow  this  to  be  a  matter  of  nc- 
ceffity,  not  of  prurience ;  nor  would  I  recom- 
mend it  to  any  man  to  deliberate,  or  make 
trial,  how  he  fhall  run  and  fit  ftill  at  the  fame 
time»  or  ride  oij  horfpbaql^  while  he  goes  in  a 
coach :  but  for  all  that,  what  ails  him  that 
be  might  not  omit  the  thing  he  has  refolved 
upon,  or  will  do,  and  take  a  contrary  courfe  ? 
JIow  fure  foever  I  am  of  going  tp  bed,  ftill  I 
may  fit  up  all  night,  if  I  pleafe,  for.  neither 
God  nor  man  hinders  me ;  but  I  know  I  fhall 
not,  becaufe  I  know  it  is  in  my  option,  and 
know  what  I  choofe  to  do :  fo  my  knowledge 
ftands  upon  my  freedom  5  for  if  I  had  it  not, 
I  might  be  compelled  to  do  what  I  do  not 
(:hufe,    and  my  adion  would  be  uncertain. 

Bot  my  Knowledge  they  fay  is  only  con- 
jedural.  What  then  ?  does  not  God  know 
it  too  ?  and  does  not  he  know  likewife,  that 
he  has  left  the  iiTue  to  my  option  ?  and  whe- 
ther he  has  given  me  fo  much  dilcretion  as 
will  witlihold  me  from  doing  a  filly  thing 
merely  to  fliow  what  I  r  -  thcfc  three 

O  J  noints 
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points  of  Knowledge,  the  Difcretion,  the  Li-r 
bcrty  to  ufe  it,  and  the  Event,  arc  fo  far 
from  overthrowing  that  they  fuftain  and 
ftrengthen  one  another. 

The  difficulties  we  make  fpring  from  our 
conceiving    too   narrowly  of  the  divine  pre- 
fcience ;    we  confider  God  as  foreknowing  an 
event  fcparately,   without  knowing,  or  with- 
out contemplating  the  caufes  giving  it  .birth : 
in  this  cafe  indeed  the  Foreknowledge  muft 
have  a  fomething,  an  inexplicable  fatality  at- 
tending it,   fot  clfe  it  could  not  be  abfolute, 
tecaule  there  might  feme  unforefeen  cayfe  in«* 
tcrvene  to  render  it  abortive.     But  the  pre- 
fcience  of  God  is  univerfal  as  well  as  abfolute; 
when  he  knows  what  will  come  to  pafs,  he 
Jcnows  the  caufes  himfelf  has  provided  for  ac- 
complifhing  it,    nor  can  any  body  who  con- 
fidej  $  the  matter  at  all,  imagine  him  ever  ig- 
norant or  forgetful  of  either ;  nay,  he  knows 
the  one,    becaufe  he  knows  the  other ;   for  if 
we  could  fuppofe  him  ignorant  of  the  caufes, 
he  would  not  know  their  iffue.     Therefore 
in   fuch  inftances  where  freedom   is  one  of 
thofc  caufes,  he  foreknows  tbat  freedom,  the 
motives  inclining  us  to  ufe  it,  and  how  thofc 
motives  will   operate;  and  confequently  by 
the   rule   infiftcd  on,   it  is  as  ncceffary  we 
(hould  enjoy  that  freedom^  as  in  what  manner 
we  fliall  employ  it. 

30.  Nevcrthclcls 


diat  we  caincot  do  othcr\\  uc  than  \v^  i^aU  Ov\ 

DOC  oalj  bccaole  we  cjinnot  uo  boih«  but  bc« 

C2U&  wc  cannot  omit  vrh^it  ^T  ccruinlv  lluH 

do,  and  take  another  couilc :  for  an  event 

that  will  certainly  happen»  cannot  fail  of  coin«^ 

ing  to  pals,  not  can  the  contrary  take  cllcCt  1 

Imt  the  divine  preicience  is  an  irrttr^^^Able 

evidence  of  this  certainty,  becaufc  if  tho  thing 

were  uncertain^    the  Foreknowledge    could 

not  be  abfolute.    Now  there  is  no  pDiVibility 

tha^  God  (hould  be  miftaken ;  therefore  none 

that  any  thing  foreknown  by  him  (l)ouki  not 

take  efFedt,   or  the  contrary  fhould  full  out  r 

then  it  is  not  pofTible  for  U6  to  omit  wh:iN 

ever  it  is  impoflible  Should  fail  of  bcin{;  done » 

(p  our  power  is  gone  j  or  if  we  have  a  nuturul 

ability  either  to  do  or  to  omit^    wc  have  uo 

liberty  to  ufe  it,   being  confined  to  that  parii- 

(Tular  wa^  which  is  foreknown. 

Now  if  they  will  pleafc  to  throw  thi*  c«iri- 
cus  reaibning  into  the  logical  form  of  4  (ylh). 
gifm,  wc  may  chance  to  (how  tlicm  it  h  u 
four  terms,  and  therefore  concludes  n^liirj;-;, 
Whatever  God  foreknow^  it  i%  imp^/fOt/l'! 
the  contrary  flioald  be  done^  what  i%  uttyni 
fible  to  be  done,  it  b  out  of  ttty  j^^/v/cr  v$  4o$ 
dierefoffe  whatever  God  f^/rtktyr/ft,  h  h  (/ot 
of  mj  power  to  do  the  conit^y. 

O 4  I CaJ 
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I  fliall  not  deny  major  nor  minor ;  but  if 
the  word  impofljble  ihould  carry  different 
fences  as  it  ftands  in  either^  the  whole  chain 
Vi\\\  become  a  rope  of  fand^  and  the  confer 
quence  limp  lame  behind.  In  order  to  canf* 
vas  this  point,  let  us  have  recourfe  to  our 
prefent  patronef;  Philology,  to  mark  out  the 
ieveral  ufes  wherein  we  employ  that  term, 
together  with  others  relative  thereto,  fuch  as, 
muft,  may,  can,  nec^ilary,  and  the  like, 
both  in  our  familiar  andferiqus  difcourfes. 

Pofiible,  relates  originally  and  moft  obvi- 
ouily  to  Ppwer;  for  things  are  poilible  as 
far  as  we  have  power  to  perform  them, .  but 
no  farther:  and  ifitbeafked,  AVhetheritis 
poilible  to  tranfmute lead  into  gold?  you  will 
underftand  by  the  queftion,  whether,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  man,  by  chymical  procefs,  or 
any  other  art   or  contrivance,   to  effeft  it* 

But  we  often  apply  the  term  where  we 
haye  nothing  pf  power  in  our  thoughts.  Sup- 
pofe,  in  playing  at  whift,  I  have  only  two 
cards  left  in  my  band,  but  muft  win  both 
tricks  to  fave  the  game  ;  my  partner  leads  a 
trump,  and  the  king  was  turned  up  on  my 
left  h^nd  i  in  this  cafe  I  (hall  put  down  the 
ace  with  hopes  of  fucceeding,  becaufe  it  is 
poflible  the  king  may  be  alone.  Now  by  pof- 
fible,  I  do  not  mean  in  the  power  of  any  bo- 
dy, o^  any  thing,  to  m^e  the  king  alone, 

or 
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or  guarded  :  if  chance  ever  had  any  power» 
(he  has  exebuted  it  as  foon  as  the  cards  were 
ihuffled  and  cut,  nor  has  (he  now  any  fur- 
ther concern  in  tlie  affair.  Therefore  here  the 
term  denotes  only  the  contingency  of  what 
other  card  Hes  in  the  fame  hand  with  the 
king,  and  is  relative ;  for  to  him  who  holds 
the  cards  it  is  not  poflible  they  (hould  be  any 
other  than  what  he  fees  them,  though  to  me 
who  do  not  fee  them,  guarded  or  not  guarded 
are  equally  poflible. 

On  the  other  hand,  whoever  confiders  the 
pains  I  have  taken  on  this  crabbed  fubjedr, 
will  think  it  impoflible  I  fhould  throw  my 
labours  into  the  iire  as  foon  as  I  have  com- 
pkated  them  t  not  that  he  thinks  any  thing 
of  my  powers,  or  fuppofes  me  to  plod  on  un- 
til my  arm  is  fo  benumbed  that  I  cannot  ex* 
tend  it  to  the  grate ;  or  that  I  write  upon 
cloth  of  aibeftos,  which  will  not  confume  in 
the  Flames ;  but  becaufe  he  thinks  there  is 
no  chance  I  (hould  inftantly  deflroy  what  I 
have  been  fo  earneft  to  produce. 

Thus  Poflible  fometimes  denotes  the  Power 
or  Liberty  we  have  to  do  a  thing,  as  Impofli- 
ble  does  the  want  of  it,  and  fometimes  only 
the  contingency,  or  our  knowledge  or  igno- 
rance of  an  event,  without  the  leaft  reference 
to  the  powers  producing  it.  There  may  be 
different  degrees  of  poflibility  in  VfhfiX  maq^ 

ner 
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ner  I  (hall  fpcnd  my  afternoon,  according  as 
people  know  more  or  le&  of  my  charader, 
difpofition^  or  ways  of  employing  my  timo; 
but  my  power  and  my  liberty  muft  be  the 
fame,  whatever  other  folks  may  think  of  mc, 
or  though  there  (hould  be  a  hundred  different 
opinions  or  degrees  of  knowledge  about  mc. 
If  I  am  under  engagement  to  go  with  ano- 
ther  whither  he  wants  me,  and  fomebody 
afks  which  way  I  am  bound,  I  may  fay,  'tis 
poffib'le  to  the  Exchange,  or  'tis  poffible  to 
St.  James's ;  but  this  leaves  me  no  more  at 
liberty  than  if  it  were  abfolutely  impoflibb 
that   one  of  them   (hould  *not  be  the  place* 
Or  if  I  want  to  fpeak  with  a  perfon  whom  I 
know  not  readily  where  he  is,  bu(  am  fo  fure 
of  finding  him,  that  I  fay  it  is  impoffiblebut  I 
muft  fee  him ;   this  does  not  ^bridge,  or  wj 
ways  alter  the  liberty  I  fhould  have  to  pur* 
fue  or  forbear  my  enquiries,  were  it  poflibk 
my  endeavours  might  prove  ineffefhial. 

It  avails  nothing  to  tell  ui,  (hat  ourknow^ 
ledge  at  bed  can  amount  only  to  the  higheft 
probability  of  conje<3:ure;  jfor  our  bufineia 
now  Iv^s  with  the  propriety  of  language,  and 
natural  import  of  thofe  expreflions,  wherein 
we  ufe  the  words  Po/Tible  or  ImpoffiUe. 
Whatever  refined  notions  we  may  have  ia 
our  clofets,  we  leave  them  behind,  and  take 
up  common  conceptions,  when  we  go  abroad 

upon 


qpon  our  common  tranfa(^ions :  be  our  clears 
eft  knowledge  ever  fo  conjedlural^  we  eftcein 
It  certain  upon  thefe  occafions.     Which  of 
us  in  retting  put  upon  a  viiit^  a  divertion^  or 
an  affair  of  bufinefsi  apprehends  a  poflibility 
of  not  arriving  at  the  place  of  his  deftination: 
yet  at  the  fame  time  does  not  apprehend 
himfelf  i^t  liberty  to  alter  his  courfe  in  any 
part  of  his  progrefs  ?  but  if  the  impoilibility 
of  aneiFcnt  failing,  in^  plied  neceiTity  in  the 
agenti  the  idea  of  fuch  impoffibility,  how- 
ever erroneoqsy  yet  while  entertained,  muft 
bani{h  the  idea  of  freedomj  but  whether  it* 
docs  fo>  I  appeal  to  the  judgement  and  hour^ 
ly  experience  of  all  mankind.     And  if  our 
Antagonifts  have  found  a  new  fence  in  the 
word  Impofiible,  unknown  to  the  reft  of  the 
world,  they  will  do  well  to  explain  their  idea 
in  a  manner  enabling  us  to  underftand  their 
peculiar  meaning. 

To  confider  the  other  words  of  the  like  \m^ 
port,  we  fay  it  may  rain^  or  be  fair  to* 
morrow;  and  when  we  fay  this,  we  think 
mothing  of  any  choice  in  the  clouds/^  or  the 
air  to  produce  either  weather,  as  the  word 
naturally  implies;  for  what  we  may  do  lies  in 
our  option  to  do,  or  to  forbear.  And  it  is  one 
thing,  when  fpeaking  of  a  prifoner  for  df  b^ 
for  whom  we  have  juft  procured  a  reL 
%,  Now  he  piay  go  home  to  his 
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and  quite  anothe r^  when  fpeaking  of  a  perfba 
gone  out  upon  a  tour  of  diverfion,  we  fay» 
He  may  co^ne  home  to  day :  in  one  cafe^ 
May  expreiTes  the  liberty  he  has  to  do  as  he 
likes :  in  the  other,  it  denotes  only  the  chance 
there  is  in  what  manner  he  will  ufe  his  liber^ 
tyi  for  though  I  {hould  know  the  releafed 
debtor  will  not  go  home,  ftiU  I  fhaU  think 
he  may  if  he  will;  but  if  I  know  the  tra- 
veller's .intention  to  ftay  out  longer,  I  ihall 
not  think  it  poflible  he  may  come  hoq;ie  to** 
day. 

Nor  fliould  we  fcruple  to  ufe  the  word 
Can  upon  this  occaiion;  for  if  we  judge  it 
not  pofTible  that  he  may  come,  it  is  the  fame  * 
thing  as  believing  it  certain  he  cannot  come, 
yet  without  idea  of  any  imbecillity  or  reflraint 
to  prevent  him. 

So  likewife  Muft  and  Neceflary,  confidered 
by  themfelves,  imply  a  force  compelling  to 
one  particular  adtion,  or  an  unfurmountable 
har  again  ft  all  others  :  if  I  muft  attend  upon  a 
tryal,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  ftay  away;  if  my 
health  renders  cxcrcife  neceflary,  I  muft  go 
abroad  fome  how  or  other,  and  in  •  that  cafe 
am  neceffitated  to  walk  when  debarred  th^ 
ufe  of  all  conveyances.  But  fuppoic  a  friend 
has  fome  bulinefs  with  me,  which  requires  no 
fort  of  hafte,  but  1  know  he  loves  to  take  die 
/irft  convenient  opportunity  for  difpatchiag 

whatever 


whatever  he  has  to  do:  upon  being  afked 
when  I  expcft  to  fee  him,  I  may  fay,  perhaps 
not  to-day,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  all(this  week; 
but  I  think  he  muft  neceifarily  come  before 
the  month  is  out. 

Nor  do  we  fcruple  applying  the  fame 
terms  to  things  inanimate,  which  though 
really  neceflary  agents,  we  generally  conceive 
and  fpeak  of  as  having  powers  and  liberty. 
Water  compreiTed  in  a  fire  engine  muft  ne- 
oeiTarily  rufli  through  the  fpout,  being  forced 
to  mount  upwards  againft  its  nature,  and  be- 
caufe  it  can  find  none  other  vent.  But  if  a 
carelefs  fervant  does  not  mind  to  thruft  the 
fpigot  faft  into  the  barrel,  the  beer  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  run  all  away  :  in  ufing  this  expreffion, 
we  think  nothing  of  the  force  of  gravitation 
impelling  bodies  downwards,  but  only  the 
certainty  of  the  mifchief  enfuing  which  we 
apprehend ;  for  that  the  liquor  being  left  to 
its  liberty  will  follow  the  natural  propcnlity 
it  has  to  defcend,  and  will  exert  a  power  to 
drive  away  the  loofe  fpigot  obftruifling  its 
paflfage. 

31.  Any  body  with  a  little  attcnlionp  may 
recolle<5t  a  thoufand  inftaoces  whcrdn  the 
impoffibility  of  an  event  not  coming  to  pa6, 
implies  no  more  than  a  denial  r^*  *'  '-^-^ard 
that  it  may  not  con^e  to  pHllt  $  uu* 

ther  an  affirmation  nor  denial  or 
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freedom  in  the  caufes  bringing  it  forth  td 
produce  the  contrary.  Therefore  in  cafes 
where  we  need  not,  or  lie  under  no  nl^cefiity 
of  doing  a  thing,  where  we  carti  ifitnd  may^ 
and  it  is  eaiily  poffible  for  us  to  ad  difFereat- 
ly ;  yet  we  may  be  fo  fure  of  our  meafureft  as 
that  they  muft  ncceflarily  take  effedi  that 
they  cannot,  there  is  an  impoflibility  they 
ihould  fail  of  fuceeeding,  or  we  (hould  omit 
to  employ  them ;  which  latter  impoflibility 
is  a  foundation  ftrong  enough  to  fupport  the 
higheft  degree  of  Foreknowledge,  and  confe- 
quently  Foreknowledge  may  well  be  abfolute 
without  putting  a  force  upon  us,  or  cramping 
us  the  leaft  in  our  liberty. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  refcuc  man- 
kind from  flavery,  from  the  dread  of  force, 
reflraint  and  controul^  hanging  continually 
over  them,  not  like  Ejpicurus  by  pulling  Pro- 
vidence from  her  throne,  and  fetting  up  the 
Anarchy  of  Chance  in  her  ftead  ;  but  by 
(bowing  the  confiftency  of  her  government 
with  the  free  ufe  of  thofe  powers  allotcd  us, 
and  proving  human  liberty  one  of  the  mim« 
iters  to  execute  her  purpofes. 

If  the  foregoing  Obfervations    upon   this 
dark  and  intricate  Subjedl  (hall  render  it  in- 
telligible to  others,  and  (hall  have   tlic  fame 
weight  upon  them  as  they  feem  to  me  to  dc- 
ferve :   then    in  thofe   feafons  wherein,   as  I 

may 
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may  fay^  God  gi?es  them  a  holiday  to  fdlovr 
their  own  inclinations,  they  will  move  briikly 
and  chearfully,  without  thought  of  any  other 
reftraint  than»  what  I  hope  they  will  never 
wi£h  to  throw  afide^  Innocence  and.  Proprie* 
ty  ;  and  wheh  he  calls  them  to  his  fervices,  if 
diey  do  but  manage  to  bring  their  minds  . 
iiUo  a  proper  difpofition,  they  will  find  the 
performance  of  them  a  ftate  of  perfe<5t  Free- 
dolh. 

32.  Ncvcrthelefs  we  have  not  done  with 
our  Difputants  yet,  for  if  we  can  defend  our 
Liber^  againft  infringement  by  univerfal 
Providence  and  abfolute  Foreknowledge,  they 
change  their  attack  upon  another  quarter^ 
jiamely,  the  juftice  of  Reward  and  Puniih'^ 
ment  in  the  fituation  of  mankind  we  have  re- 
prefented:  for,  fay  they,  if  the  Will  of  God 
be  fidfilled  on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven,  who 
hath  ever  refiiled  his  Will  ?  why  then  doth 
he  punifh  ?  As  to  Reward,  they  find  no  fault 
with  that  being  conferred  upon  them  un- 
merited, fo  the  only  difiiculty  remains  with 
reipedl  to  puniihment ;  and  in  order  to  anfwer 
thfcir  queflion,  let  us  examine  what  is  the 
proper  and  natural  foundation  of  Punifliment. 

Men  are  apt  enough  to  infli<ft  it  for  injuries 
received,  with  none  other  view  than  to  wreak 
their  reientment  \  and  the  Righteous,  when 
halving  moft  compieatly  mallered  their  paf-^ 

iions. 
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fions,  Ilill  feel  an  abhorrence  Hfe  in  their 
breafts  againfl  enoritious  crimes^  although  no 
ways  afFefting  themfelvcs,  nor  capable  of 
hurting  them.  What  then,  is  this  Refent- 
mcnt  and  this  Abhorrence  innate  ?  Suppofe 
they  were,  yet  wc  cannot  afcribe  our  pafBons 
and  averfions  to  the  Almighty,  or  imagine 
him  puniOiing  in  order  to  remove  a  loathfome 
objed:  from  his  fight  which  it  gives  him  pain 
to  behold.  But  Mr.  Locke  has  long  fince 
exploded  the  dodrine  of  innate  Ideas,  and  if 
the  idea  of  Injury  was  acquired,  thofe  of  Rc- 
fentment  and  Abhorrence,  being  its  offspring, 
mufl  be  younger. 

In  our  chapter  on  the  Paflions  wc  have 
traced  Anger  to  its  origin,  and  found  it  deriv- 
ed from  Expedience;  for  children  having 
often  relieved  themfelves  from  whatever  op- 
prcfTed  them  by  a  violent  exertion  of  their 
power  againfl  the  caufe  of  it,  con  trad:  a  habit 
of  violence,  andpradtife  it  afterwards  without 
view  to  the  confequences ;  fatisfaftion  being 
tranflated  from  the  end  to  the  means. 

The  abhorrence  of  villainy,  as  well  when 
propofed  to  ourfelvcs,  as  praftifcd  by  others i 
is  one  of  the  moral  ienfes,  which  wc  lia?e 
fliown  in  the  proper  place,  iffue  from  the 
flune  fountain  :  they  may  indeed  be  conveyed 
to  particular  perfons  by  education,  by  pM»t, 
by  example,  and  fyrapathyi 
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quired  them  firft^  learned  them  by  obferva- 
(ion  of  their  neceffary  tendency  to  gopd  or- 
der and  happinefs,  and  by  experience  of  the 
mifchiefs  refulting  from  thofe  praciifes  they 
would  reftraln.     The  frequent  view  of  thefe 
goodjefFedts  cads  a  value  upon  the  fentlments 
producing  them,  and  the  tranflation    being 
toce  compleatly  made,  defire  fixes  upon  them 
as  upon  its  ultimate  obje(5t. 
.    We   find  judgement  does  the  fame  with 
refpedl  to  trijth  tranflated  from  the  Poftula^a 
to  the  Problem  demonftrated:  the  equality 
between  the  fquares  bf  the  two  fides  and  hy- 
potenufein  a  rectangular  triangle,  ferves  for  a 
bafis  in  mathematical  and  mechanical  opera- 
tions without  our  running  back  perpetually 
through  the  whole  procefs  whereby  Euclid 
convinced  us  of  its  being  a  truth.     In  like 
manner  when  our  moral  fenfcs  are  grown  vi- 
gorous,   we  Follow  their  impulfe     without 
thinking  of  any  higher  principle  firft  recom- 
mending them^  and  many  of  us  without  ac- 
knowledging any  fuch  principle. 

Now  I  would  not  by  any  means  leflen  their 
influence,  I  rather  wifh  it  were  ftronger  than 
it  is ,  for  we  very  feldom  fland  in  a  fituatiori 
to  difcern  the  expedience  of  our  adlions,  nor, 
where  it  lies  any  thing  remote,  have  we 
Hrength  of  mind  enough  to  purfue  it ;  but 
thefe  morjil  fenfes  ferve  as  excellent  guides  to 
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diredj  and  fpurs  to  ftimulate  us  towards  the 
attainment  of  a  happinefs  that  would  other* 
wife  efcape  us.  Neverthele&  it  muft  be 
owned  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  paffion^ 
having  the  like  qualities,  the  like  vehemence 
and  manner  of  operation,  and  waxj  be  ftiled- 
virtuous  appetites,,  as  being  the  produce  of 
reafbn  and  induftry  rather  than  of  nature. 
They  arc  to  be  ranked  among  Ae  Scyont 
which  Plato  told  us  Uraniar  grafted  upon  the 
wild  flocks  in  Pfyche^s  garden  ^  and  which 
his  mafter  afterwards  put  us  in  mind  weror 
apt  to  run  luxuriant,  unlefs^  kept  within 
bounds  by  a  proper  tendance. 

Therefore  it  is  one  thing  to  canfcdt  cue 
rules  of  acHon  for  ftiaping  our  condudt  there-^ 
by,  and  another  to  examine  d>e  rules  them<- 
felves  for  determining  in  what  manner  we 
fhall  eftablifh,  or  redify  them.  For  as-mtlt^ 
tary  difcipline  confifts  in  the  ftrift  fubordina^ 
tion  of  the  foldiers  to  the  officers,,  and  the  offi-^ 
cers  to  the  general;  fo  the  little  ftate  o€ 
man  is  never  fo  well  difciplined  as  when  the 
moral  fenfes  have  the  entire  command  of  our 
motions,,  but  lie  themfelves  under  controu}  of 
fober  con(ide;'ation  and  found  judgement.. 
While  in  the  hurry  of  aftion,  we  have  not 
leifure  to  confult  the  general,  but  muft  puih 
bravely  on  whither  our  immediate  officers 
lead  us ;  nor  indeed  is  confultation  the  bufr- 
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.  Heft  theiii  but  ifitrtpidity»  vigour  and  alertneis. 
Tl>crefore  fthb  virtuous  man  a<^$  becaufe  it  is 
Hghtandjuft^   beeomidg  and  laudable^    and 
fefbcars  whit   apfpears  wrong  and  balei   un<« 
Wortb}^  £li)d  Shocking  to  his  thought :  he  fol- 
Ibwa  the  motions  of  zoal^  honour^  (hame,  de^ 
cdncy,  natural  affedti<dni  civility^  as  he  feels 
theai  rife  in  hii  breaft  1  or  if  doubts  arife  he 
tries  the  nioral  fenfes  by  one  another^  and  ad- 
heres to  that  which  carries  the  ilronged  lu^ 
ftre»   and  highed  e^tccillenGy  in  his  imaginati- 
on, without  confidering  further  why  he  fufFers 
himfelf  to  be  guided  by  their  influence,   or 
whtnce  it  wa3  derived.     For  the  greatpft-part  • 
of  mankind  know  not  a  why  nOr  a  whenbe^ 
but  take  up  their  principles  partly  from  theif 
parents   and   tutorSi  partly  /rom  cuflom  apd 
gmerai  eftimatiori ;  afid  thofe  who  do  invefti- 
gate  them  to  the  fountain,  carniot  carry  their 
mveftigations  in  their  head  upon  common 
Occaiions. 

But  in  feafons  of  deliberation^  when  admit- 
ted into  the  general's  tent,  hiving  the  inibruc- 
tiods  and  ifRtclligenced  laid  before  us^  and  iit^ 
ting  in  cOuiicil  upon  the  operations  of  the 
campaign,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  take  an  oifi- 
etft^s  oWn  teflinK>Aial  of  his  merit,  or  give 
him  his  orders  becaufe  they  are  fuch  as  he  is 
tooft  fond  of  ex<icul:ing ;  we  are  only  to  re- 
gard the  public  iervice,  what  are  each  man's 
P  2  abilities. 
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abilities,  and  how  be  may  beft  condud  him- 
Iclf  to  promote  it.  So  if  ivc  have  fufficient 
lights  and  opportunity  to  take  our  moral 
fenfes  under  examination,  in  order  to  mode- 
rate what  extravagancies  they  may  have  rua 
into,  or  determine  the  rank  among  them  in 
the  command  of  our  powers;  it  would  be 
no  lefs  prepofterous  to  try  their  rc<£litude  by 
what  themfelves  fuggeft  to  be  right,  or  to 
fettle  their  degrees  of  authority  upon  any 
other  foundation  than  their  ftveral  tendencies 
towards  the  general  happinefs,  wherein  we 
(hall  always  find  our  own  contained. 

33-  Now  in  matters  of  punifliment,  when 
we  have  it  in  our  power,  let  us  regard  the 
heinoufnefs  of  the  offence,  together  with  all 
circumftanccs  that  may  aggravate  or  abate  our 
abhorrence  of  it  as  beheld  by  our  moral  fenfe: 
but  when  we  are  to  examine  the  foundation 
wc  have  for  entertaining  this  abhorrence,  we 
fliall  find  none  other  than  the  expedience  and 
neceflity  of  punifliment  to  preferve  order,  and 
,  good  faith,  and  honedy  among  mankind. 
Even  thofe  who  take  private  revenge,  when 
called  upon  to  juftify  their  conduft,  alvirays 
plead  that  otherwifc  they  fliould  lie  open  to 
perpetual  infults  ;  which  (hows  that  the  only 
reafonable  cxcufe  for  refentment  is  not  ftriAly 
the  injury  received,  but  the  prevention  of 
injuries  for  the  future.    Therefore  reafon,  as 
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jprell  as  authority,  enjoins  us  to  forgive  our 
brother  not  only  feven  times,  but  until  feven- 
ty  times  feven,  unlefs  where  animadverfion 
is  neceflary  either  for  our  own  quiet  and  be- 
nefit, or  that  of  others. 

And  there  is  a  fpecies  of  punifliment  called 
chaftifement,  which  has  none  other  objedl 
befide  the  benefit  of  the  party  upon  whom  it 
is  exercifcd.  Parents  and  fchool-mafters 
may  not  be  difpleafcd  at  unlucky  tricks  play- 
ed by  their  lads,  as  fhowing  a  fagacity  and 
fprightlinefs  they  delight  to  behold ;  yet  they 
will  not  fuflfer  them  to  pafs  with  impunity, 
leaft  it  fhould  generate  idlenefs  and  other 
mifchicfs ;  here  is  no  abhorrence  ftriking  the 
moral  fenfe,  nor  are  the  boys  difliked  the 
worfc  for  their  fallies  of  youth  and  ingenuity 
ill  applied ;  fo  the  chaftifement  is  not  for 
mifcarriages  committed,  but  for  future  enor- 
mities which  might  be  committed, 

*Tis  true  the  judge  pafles  fentencc  upon 
criminals  by  ftated  rules,  becaufe  he  is  no 
more  than  a  minifter  to  fpeak  the  fence  of 
the  law  ;  but  the  legiflature,,  in  eftablifliing 
the  law,  regards  none  other  rules  than  thofe 
refpeding  the  public  utility ;  therefot.e  equal 
punifliments  are  appointed  for  otfences  of  un- 
equal enormity.  For  the  law  h^ngs  for  fteal- 
ing  the  value  of  five  fliiUings,  but  does  no 
more  for  murder  i  and  fome  go  wholly  an- 
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puniflicd,  fuch  as  ingratitude,  intcmpcranccj^ 
entailing  difeafeg  or  poverty  upon  faroilic$>  by 
gallantries  or  extravagance,  becaufe  they  can-f 
not  be  enquired  into  without  caufing  confufi* 
on  and  worfe  inconveniencies,  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  title  to  a  throne  is  fo  difputa- 
ble  that  many  honeft  well-difpored  per-^ 
Ions  are  drawn  by  mere  error  of  judgement,  to 
take  part  on  the  unfortunate  fide;  they  are  ad->- 
judged  and  executed  as  rebels,  becaufe  it  is 
neceffary  to  maintain  the  authority  of  govcrn-r 
inent,  and  tranquillity  of  the  ftatc, 

34.  Should  it  be  objedted,   that  this  prot^ 
the  contrary  to  what  wa  have  laid  down^  be* 
caufe  the  law,  whofe  bafis  is  utility,  does  not 
govern  us  in  our  eftimation  of  Demerit ;    for 
we  compaflionate  inftead  of  detefting  the  de^^ 
luded  malecontent,  while  we  acknowledge  the 
expedience   and  neceflity  df  the  law  which 
condemns  him,  and  think  thg  abandoned  de« 
bauchee  dcferving  of  puni(hment  which  the 
law  cannot  provide  for  himj    therefore  w« 
build  our  Judgement  upon  other  grounds  than 
thofe   of  utility.     I  (hall  anfwer,  that  as  th« 
law  is  not  the  fble  meafure  of  jqilice,  fo  nei« 
ther  is  it  the  fole  fountain  of  utility  :  for  ba 
the  polity  of  a  nation  ever  fo  well  regulated, 
or  ever  fo  wifely  adminiftered,  the  people  mqft 
ftill  do  fomethiog  for  thcmfelves  in  order  to 
complcat  their  happinefs ;  and  Providence  has 
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reierved  to  his  own  management  the  putting 
a  check  upon  fome  enormities  which  the  law 
cannot  reach^  nor  human  fagacity  discover  or 
prevent. 

Therefore  that  utility  wl^ch  the  provisions 
of  the  law  cannot  totally  compafs,  may  ftill 
remain  for  the  foundation  of  private  animad- 
verfion  and  cenfure :  nor  is  it  a  fmall  argu*- 
mentof  its  being  fo,   that  we  naturally  look 
upoa  the  greatnefs  of  mifchief  doneasan  aggra- 
vation of  guilt  in  the  perpetrator.     If  an  un- 
wholefome  potion   be  given  to  make  a  mati 
iick  for  a  week,  it  is  an  injury  ;  if  it  bring  on 
an  incurable  difeafe,  it  is  a  more  heinous  of-* 
fence;  if  death  eniue^  it  is  the  crying  fin  of 
murder* 

Well,  but  you  lay  the  roilchief  muft  be  dc- 
iignedy  or  there  will  be  no  crime  at  all  :  the 
greater  degree  of  nxifchief  is  only  an  evidence 
of  deeper  blacknefs  in  the  deiign ;  £0  that  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  it  is  not  the  damage  done^  but 
depravity  of  heart  in  the  doer,  which  raifes 
your  abhorrence  and  wiihes  for  vengeance ; 
for  when  aiTured  of  the  defign,  you  pronounce 
the  guik  the  iame,  feel  the  fame  abhorrence 
imd  wifli,  although  its  purpofe  be  utterly  fruf* 
trated>  aiui  no  damage  at  all  enfue. 

Why  this  is  the  very  thing  I  have  been  con- 
tending for  all  along,  that  the  true  ground  of 
punilhment  is  not  the  mifchief  done^  or  the 
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crime  committed,  but  the  prevention  of  fu- 
ture enormities,  produdive  of  future  miiV 
chiefs,  and  this  objed:  I  think  may  fairly  rank 
under  the  clafs  of  utility^ 

We  have  found  in  the  former  part  of  this 
work,  that  the  volitions  giving  birth  to  our 
adions  depend  upon  the  prefent  motives  oc- 
curring to   our   thought,    which  are   either 
what  our  judgement  reprefents  as  moil  c:jcpc- 
dient,  or  our  imagination  as  moil  alluring 
and  defirable ;  and  thefe  motives  ate  fuggcftcd 
by  the  opinions,   the  fentiments,  the  incli- 
nations and  habits^  we  have  con  traded  :  when 
dcfire  fixes  upon  pradices  of  pernicious  ten- 
dency, this  is  called  a  Depravity  of  Mind,  or 
vulgarly,  though  improperly,  a  Depravity  of 
Will,    by  a  metonymc  of  caufc  for  effcd,  be- 
caufe  the  (late  of  the  mind,  and  defires  in  the 
heart,  influence  the  Will,  and  of  courfc  pro- 
duce adions  conformable  thereto ;   for  a  good 
tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can 
a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit. 

Therefore  this  depravity  of  heart  being  pro- 
dudive  of  bad  effeds,  whenever  the  fcafon  and 
opportunity  ferves  to  bring  them  to  maturityi 
becomes  juftly  odious  upon  account  of  the 
poifonous  fruits  it  bears.  But  as  punKbment, 
animadverfion  and  cenfure,  being  grievous  to 
the  party  iijfFering  them,  tends  to  diilbciate 
defire  from  the  fentiments  whereto  tlicy  arc 
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annexedj  and  work  amendment^  of  in  other 
wordsy  to  give  men  a  difgufl  for  the  vicee 
rendering  them  obnoxious  thereto  ^  or  at  leaft 
to  reftrain  them  from  breaking  forth  into  affc, 
and  difcourage  ot)iers  from  entertaining  the 
like  J  it  is  this  ufe  ^hich  renders  the  punifh-!- 
ment  merited  and  juft :  for  I  appeal  to  any  coni- 
iidei^ate  perfon,  whether  he  would  punifli,  of 
afcribe  to  a  depravity  of  hearty  any  aClion*  or 
fentiment  whatever,  which  could  never  do  the 
leaft  hurt  cither  to  the  owner,  or  any  perfon 
in  the  world  befidc, 

3  5 .  For  this  reafon  freedom  of  aftion,  ^nd  fo 
much  underftanding  as  may  make  the  party 
ienfible  for  what  the  punifhment  was  inflidled, 
are  always  efteemcd  necelTary  requifites  to  ren- 
der him  obnoxious  thereto;  becaufe  punifh- 
ment operating  upon  the  Imagination,  and 
through  that  upon  the  Will,  where  either  of 
thefe  two  channels  are  wanting,  becomes  ufc- 
lefs,  and  confequently  unjuft.  Therefore  fly 
Revenges  which  may  be  miftaken  for  ac- 
cidents, and  nobody  can  know  they  were  the 
effect  of  refentment,  though  fonietimes  prac- 
tifed  by  fpiteful  perfons,  have  never  been 
holden  warrantable  by  the  judicious:  nor 
will  a  righteous  man  punifh  where  the  tranf-^* 
greiTor  had  not  liberty  of  choice,  nor  where 
the  reaibn  of  his  piinlbtuig  Ifumot  be  under<^ 
ftood. 

If 
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If  a  brick  tumbles  down  upon  you»  it 
^ould  be  ridiculous  to  fall  a  whipping,  or 
breaking  ijt>   becaufe  fuch  difcipline  could 
contribute  nothing  towards  preventing  other 
bricks  afterwards  from  tumbling  upon  your 
own,  or  fomebody  elfe's  head  $  but  had  our 
treatment    with    brickbats     smy    influence 
upon  their  future  motions^  we  (hould  form 
rules  of  juf^ice  for  our  dealings  with  them  as 
well  as  with  one  another.    When  the  puppy 
dog  fouls  your  parlour  you  beat  him  for  itj^ 
but  then  you  rub  his  noie  in  the  filth  to  make 
him   fenfible  why  he  is  beaten  i  and  yoii 
think- this  £bverityjuftifiable,  withoQt  diicetHf* 
ing  any  depravity  of  heart  in  the  htsjk^  only 
becaufe  it  fecures  your  rooms  againft  die  Hke 
difafler  for  the  future  :   but  if  he  has  ftolen  a 
woodcock  from  the  larder,  and  you  do  not 
difcover  the  theft  till  next  momingt  whei| 
your  cocre^on  can  do  no  good,  it  would  bo 
cruelty  to  chaftife  him^ 

Mifchiefs  done  by  mere  accident  are  judge4 
pardonable : '  but  why  ?  becaufe  puni(hment 
has  no  influence  upon  accidents ;  for  in  ibme 
cafes,  where  better  care  may  prevent  them^^ 
we  do  not  fcruple  to  animadvert  in  order  to 
ipur  men  to  greater  vigilance :  the  ftatute  of 
Ann  lays  a  heavy  penalty  upon  Servants  fetr 
ting  a  houfe  on  fire  undefignedlys  nor  did  I 

ever 
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(v^  he^  that  ftatttte  complaiofd  of  as  con^ 
tf«ry  fip  natural  juftice. 

Why  ai«  nj.Uiury  puwihmeoti  fevcrer  tbaa 
a)}  Qtjiers  I  If  th^rc  grcntor  depravity  in  dif-.- 
oiwdiefice  to  wi  officer,  than  to  a  civil  magif- 
tratc,  a  porcat,  or  a  maftcr  ?  Not  fo,  but 
becaufc  the  fcrvice  requires  a  ftriiler  difci- 
^ifte,  and  a  more  implicit  obedience.  ^  Nor 
can  you  pretend  the  foldiers  confent  upon  en^ 
lifting,  for  fpany  of  them  arc  inveigled  to  en- 
lift  by  drink,  or  by  the  bounty-money,  with- 
wrt  knowing  what  they' undertake,  or  confix 
dering  the  rule$  they  fubmit  to ;  befides  that 
you  fubje^a  theimprefled  man  to  the  fame  fe- 
verities  with  the  volunteer. 

Why  is  the  law  of  faihion  fo  ftrift  upon 
Ettlie  matters,  that  a  man  would  make  himfelf 
more  ignominious  by  wearing  his  vvig  the 
wrong  fide^utwards,  than  by  correfponding 
with  the  Pope,  or  the  Pretender  ?  unlefs  be-^ 
caufe  cenfurc,  exclamation  and  ridicule,  being 
Ae  only  penalties  you  have  to  enforce  it,  you 
muft  lay  them  on  the  more  luflily  to  keep 
the  lhoughtIe/3  world  to  decency  in  matters 
wfacfBin  they  have  none  other  reftaint  upon 
them. 

t  Thus  whatever  fpecics  of  punKhment  wo 

foe  0ur  eye  upon,  we  ihall  always  find  it  de^ 

''"'■'^m  utility;   but  the  dedu6bion  is  too 

'conftantly  in  our  heads,  nor  can 
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every  hekd  trace  it  out ;  neither  do  we  upon 
all  occafions  ftand  in  a  fituation  to  difcern  tho 
confequences  of  our  punifhing^  or  (paring : 
therefore  the  judicious^  from  their  obferva- 
tion  of  thofe  caufes,  lb  far  as  they  can  invef- 
tigate  them,  ftrike  out  rules  of  juftice,  and 
diftinguifli  degrees  of  wickednefs,  which  they 
hang  up  in  public  as  marks,  or  ere€t  as  pods 
of  diredion^to  guide  our  fteps  in  the  journey 
of  life ;  and  inculcate  a  moral  fenfe,  or  ab- 
horrence of  evil,  to  ferve  as  a  guard  to  proted 
us  againil  inordinate  defires  that  might  tempt 
us  to  injuftice,  and  as  a  meafure  to  apportion 
our  refentment  againft  the  heinoufnef?  of  aa 
offence,  or  depravity  of  an  offender. 

Such  of  us  as  are  well  difciplined  look  up 
to  thefe  marks  continually,  and  (hape  their 
ileps  accordingly,  both  with  refpedt  to  what 
they  fhall  avoid  themfelyes,  and  what  notice 
they  fhall  take  of  the  proceedings  and  fenti* 
ments  of  their  fellow-travellers,  without 
thinking  of  any  thing  further ;  and  much 
the  greater  part  of  us  without  knowing  of 
any  thing  further  to  be  thought  of:  when 
thefe  latter .  get  a  fmattering  of  philofophy, 
you  hear  them  declaim  incelfantly  upon  the 
eiTential  and  unalterable  rules,  of  right  and 
wrong,  independent  on  God  himfelf,  having 
a  nature  he  did  not  give  them,   and  being  an 

obligatioa 
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obligation  upon  him  that  he  muft  not  break 
through. 

36.  But  the  all-feeing  eye  of  God  ftrctches 
wide  and  far,  beholds  all  nature  and  all  fu- 
turity in  one  unbounded  piofpedl ;  therefore 
needs  no  nuirks  nor  rules  to  direct  his  mea- 
furcs,  nor  moral  fenfes  to  protect  againft 
temptations  which  cannot  approach  him  :  for 
in  every  application  of  fecond  caufes,  he  bears 
his  ultimate  end  conftantly  in  view,  and  pur- 
fucs  it  unerringly  and  invariably.  What  this 
end  may  be,  perhaps  it  were  in  vain  for  us  to 
enquire,  but  the  utmoft  point  beyond  which 
we  can  conceive  nothing  further,  is  the  good 
and  happinefs  of  his  creatures :  this  then  we 
muft  regard  as  the  centre  wherein  all  his  dif- 
penfations  terminate,  and  by  the  tendency 
whereto  he  regulates  his  meafuresof  juftice. 

Now  Punifhment  muft  be  acknowledged 
an  evil  to  the  fufFerer  while  under  the  la{h  of 
it,  therefore  unlefs  we  will  fuppofe  the  foun- 
tain of  Goodncfs  fometimes  to  terminate  his 
views  upon  evil,  we  muft  allow  that  he  never 
puniihes,  unlefs  for  fome  greater  benefit  to  re- 
dound therefrom,  either  to  the  offender,  or 
fome  other  part  of  the  creation.  What  other 
benefits  may  arife  therefrom  we  know  not, 
but  we  know  its  tendency  to  check  or  cure  a 
depravity  of  heart  where  it  is,  to  difcouragc 
^  contrafting  of  it  where  it  is  not,  andcon- 

feQji^atl/ 


itquetitly  to  prevent  the  inifchicvout  fruits 
growing  from  that  evil  root. 

Therefore  as  men  are  conftituttdi  this  re* 
medy  is  necedary  to  reftrain  enormities  fnm 
abounding  among  them,   anleis  you  will  fup^ 
pofe  a  miraculousr  interpofition^  which  is  not 
the  ufual  method  of  providence ;  and  it  is  this 
neceflity  which  juilifies  the  punifhment,  and 
afcertains  the  meafure  of  it.     If  we  go  cm  td 
enquire  further^  why  nten  are  £o  conftituted^ 
this  will  involve  us  in  another  queitiooi  which 
never  was»  and  perhaps  never  will  be  defer** 
mined  by  the  ibos  of  Adam,  namely  ^  why 
pain^   diftrefs,  ^idion,  and  ufieafineis  of  all 
kintls^  were  permitted  at  all  in  the  world  9 
for  moral  evil  were  no  evil  if  there  were  no 
natural  i  becauie,  how  could  I  do  wrong,  if 
no  hurt  or  damage  could  enfue  therefrom  to 
any  body  ?  and  is   no  greater  than  the  mif- 
cbiefs  whereof  it  may  be  produfbive.    There- 
fore it  is  natural  evil  which  creates  the  (tiffi- 
culty,   and   the  quantity  of  this  evil  is  the 
fame  from  whatever  caufes  ari(ing«     *'  Think 
"  ye  thofe  eighteen,  upon  whom  the  tower  of 
**  Siloam  fell^were  iinners  above  all  other  in-* 
habitants  of  Jerufalem  ? "  We  are  told,  nay : 
yet  the  pain,   the  lofs  of  life,  and  other  cfan 
mages  they  fuftained,   were  the  fame  in  quan^ 
tity  as  if  they  had  brought  down  the  ruin  upon 
their  own  heads  for  their  mifcondud. 

Let 


Let  any  man  explain  to  me  clearly  bow  the 
ptrmifHon  of  mifchievous  accidents  is  confift- 
tat  with  our  ideas  of  infinite  goodnefs,  and  I 
vrill  undertake  to  fbow  him'  by  the  lights  he 
fhall  afford  me,  how  the  permiilion  of  moral 
evil  is  likewife  confiftcnt.  The  only  iblution^ 
of  this  difficulty  I  apprdiend  muft  be  takea 
ftom  the  imperfedion  (^  our  underftanding» 
for  we.have  obferved  in  a  formerplace^  that 
ififinite  Goodnefs  and  infinite  Power  confider- 
ed  in  the  abftrad,  feem  incompatible :  which 
(hows  there  is  fomething  wrong  in  our  con-* 
ceptions^  and  that  we  are  not  competent  judges 
tif  what  belongs,,  and  what  is  repugnan^  to* 
goodnefs.  But  God  knows  though  we  do  not> 
and  is  good  and  righteous  in  all  his  ways  ^ 
therefore  whatever  method  he  purfues  is  an 
cvidetice  of  its  redHtude  beyond  aU  other  evi* 
deoces  that  can  offer  to  us  for  the  contrary* 

37.  Juftice  regards  iblely  the  degree  of  de- 
pravity exiftent,  nor  has  any  concern  with 
the  mafiner  how  it  came  to  exifl:  :  a  maa 
bribed  with  a  large  fum  of  money  is  not  ex- 
Gttfed  by  the  guih  of  the  employer^  altboi^ 
perhaps  he  would  never  have  thought  of 
comnHtting  the  crime  without  that  tempta** 
ttOR;  aisd  if  evil  communication  corrupts 
good  manners,  thecornsption  comii^through. 
dus  channel  does  not  exempt  ic  femi  cat- 
fore.     The  perpetration  indeed  of  vl 
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without  any  inftigation  or  inducement,  ag-* 
gravates  their  heinoufnefs,  becaufe  it  indicates 
a  greater  depravity  of  heart ;  but  the  degree 
df  depravity  once  afcertained,  alvtrays  fets  the 
meafure  to  the  deteflation  and  demerit  of  the 
ofFender^  without  enquiring  into  the  fource 
from  whence  it  was  derived  j  and  wc  (hall  find 
it  fo  in  whatever  cafe  wc  coniider  maturely 
and  candidly. 

.  Suppofe  you  and  I  delegated  by  heaven  to 
govern  fome  little  diftrid, with  abfolute  power 
gf  life  and  death  over  the  inhabitants,  with 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  fecrets  of  their 
hearts,  and  weje  fitting  in  council  together 
upon  the  meafurcs  of  executing  our  commif- 
iion,  which  we  were  refolved  to  do  with  ex- 
aa  juftice  and  integrity.  Suppofe  further, 
what  has  been  ihown  not  to  be  the  real  fac^ 
but  in  order  to  make  our  cafp  the  ftrongtf 
for  our  prefent  purpofe,  let  us  fuppofc  that 
men  had  been  hitherto  utterly  deftitute  of 
Freewill;  but  guided  in  all  their  motions  by 
an  external  influence ;  and  their  fentiments 
and  difpofitions  thrown  upon  them,  without 
their  own  aft,  by  the  impulfe  of  neceffary 
caufcs  \  but  at  the  moment  when  we  enter- 
ed upon  our  office,  this  influence  and  im- 
'pulfe  were  taken  off,  and  they  were  put  into 
the  condition  of  common  men,  whom  «e 
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We    comer&A  with  in  the  world:   how 
ihottld  wc  proceed  to  manage  with  them  } 

In  the  firft  place  it  may  he  prefumed  wa 
ihould  agree  upon  a  general  amnefty  for  the 
paft,  in  confideration  of  the  force  they  had 
lain  under  j  and  in  the  next  we  (hould  con*^ 
trive  meafures  for  their  futttre  weU'^heing, 

'  and  findihg  them  in  pofTeflion  of  powers  of 
adion»  together  with  liberty  to  ufe  them,  we 
ihoald  fludy  to  tarn  their  Freewill  into  coor-* 
fes  moft  advantageous  to  the  community*  If 
we  (aw  vices  and  malignity  among  them,  .we 
teight  probably  feel  an  abhorrence  and  de« 
teftation  thereof,  for  I  do  not  fuppoie  our«* 
ftlves  divefted  of  the  moral  fenfes  we  had  ac« 
quired  before  s  but  this  fentiihent  would  be 
like  that  averfion  we  have  to  fpiders,  toads 
and  adders,  who  did  not  make  themfelves 
what  they  are,  but  received  their  venom  and 
oglinefs  from  the  hand  of  nature;  yet  I  hope 
we  (hould  be  ^00  equitable  to  puniih  any  man 
merely  b^caufe  we  did  not  like  his  ]ooks,.un- 
leis  where  thofe  looks  manifcfted  a  badnefi 
of  heart,  productive  of  mifchief  to  himfelf 
or  his  neighbours,  and  then  we  (hould  apply 
fuch  punishments^  notes  of  infamy,  or  cen- 

'  fores,  as  we  judged  moft  proper  fbr  prevent* 

log  his  ill  qualities  from  broking  f<Hth  into 

aA,  ct  fpreading  the  conugion  elfewhere ; 

thinking  our  proceedings  juftifiable  by  their  v 

Vol.  II.  Q^  expcdicncet 
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Qxpadiencc,  and  re^ubtiog  the.  mMTaie  of 
our  puoifixments  by  tbcii?  (evoral  spytofift  to 
anfwtf  the  purpofe  intcDckiL 

38^  If  thsn  we  £o4  that  husatn  rea^Mw 

when  ading  moft  conformabiy  to  our  ide^  of 

prudence  and  equity^  ivould  refkrain  d^avin 

ty,  from  whatever  ibusccs  ariilng,  by  adeqoattt 

punUhments^    why  ilfoald  we  arraigii  the 

jnfUoe  of  God  for  proceeding  iathe  Uke  man-R 

Bcr  ^  For  he.  beholds  die  wochs  of  hit  hand£^ 

and  difcerns  whereof  they  are  made,  itor  is  ho 

unacquainted  with  the  operations  and  uiet  aC  • 

iecond  caufes.     He  has    made    isoral  evil 

the*  general,  and^   as  ibmd  believe^  liheible 

fountain  of  natural:  He  has  given  mam  fsee*. 

dom  ta  chooie  between  good  and  evil :  Ho 

knows  that  vices  will  abound  among  them, 

which  will  infiuence  them  to  ufe.  their  free^ 

dom  to  pernicious  purpofes,  and  has  appoints 

ed  puaiihment  as  one  of  the  fpringa  to  ope« 

rate  upon  the  human  «nun4  fbrreftfaining  tho 

growth  of  y^ickcdnefs^  and  preventing  i«i  bad: 

effeds.     CaiK  we  then,  doubt  that. he  will. 

employ  all  the  fprings  of  afirion  in  thoie  uies^ 

and  upon  thofe  pccafions,  wherein  he  in.  hit- 

wifdom  judges  them    refpedtively  pooper  ? . 

or  what  rule  of  juftice  does  he  violal»  by  fi>« 

doing  ?     .  .    .\      ^ 

Why  he  permitted  moral  evil,  is  a.<:oiifide«»^ 

ration  quite  foreign  to  the  i^cfent  j^b^ed*,: 

.^jfad 


and  can  only  pfodutre  that  entanglement  na^ 
turally  coiifequcnt  upon  blending  difcuffionS ' 
of  different  natdres  together :  iFor  whether  w6' 
wh  rccohcile  that  pcrmiffibh  with  dur  ideasi' 
dfno,  ftill  evil  beihg  once  permitted^  becomes 
a  fonftdatioii  fof  jiiftice  to  ward  6W  the  bad 
feffefts  that  might  enfue  from  it :  for  juftice 
cannot  ttand  at  vatfence  with  gtSodnefs^  nor 
can  one  ever  forbid  what  the  othef  recom-» 
mends. 

As  the  jrtdg^  |)afles  ffenteiice  upon  the 
houfe-breaker  and  the  aflafnn,  not  in  ahimo* 
fity  to  them,  but  in  regafd  to  the  hpneft  man^ 
that  he  may  flecp  quietly  in  his  bed,  and  go 
about  his  lawful  occafions  without  hazard 
of  his  life :  fo  God  puniflies  the  wicked 
not  in  wrath  and  deteftation,  but  in  mercy 
and  lovihg  kindncft,  rhany  times  to  the  delin- 
quent himfelf,  but  always  either  to  him  of 
his  fellow-creatures. 

Therefore  to  the  queftion^  Who  hath  ever 
rc6fted  his  Will  ?  Why  then  doth  he  punifli  ? 
It  may  be  anfwered.  To  fccure  the  further  ac* 
tomplifhment  of  his  Will,  and  to  effejft  his 
gracious  purpofes  towards  thofe  whom  he 
intended  to  preferve  from  the  lik*  wickednefs 
or  the  pernicious  confequences  fpringing 
therefrom  :  views  wherein  we  cannot  find  the 
leaft  tin(ftttrc  of  injuftice  or  arbitraiy  proceed- 
ing-4  *  ■•:!.*, J.      , 
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.  39.  But  it  Is  not  enough  to  juftlfy  the  ^ays 
of  God,  unlefs  we  endeavour  likewife  to  ob- 
viate the  peryerfe  confequences  men  (bme-* 
tiines  draw  from  the  Will  of  God  being  con«. 
ftantiy  fulfilled.  For,  fay  they,  if  that  will 
iJways  take  place,  then  we  have  no  Will  of 
our  own^  being  pinned  dowQ  to  one  particu- 
lar manner  of  proceeding,  which  it  is  his 
Will  fliould  be  taken, 

fiut  if  human  adion  were  neceflary,  as  in- 
deed it  is  not,  we  have  feen  that  would  not 
excufe  iniquity  from  punifhment,  as  being  an 
application  of  the  proper  caufe  for  preventing 
the  growth  and  mifchiefs  of  it;  and  thispe^- 
fuafion  fufHciently  inculcated,  would  necefla- 
rily,   if  the  operation  of  motives  be  necefiary» 
drive  them  into  a  courfe  of  thinking  and  ad:- 
iiig  produftive  of  happinefs;.  and  if  they  at- 
tain the  pqfTcflion  of  this  trcafure,  'tis  not  much 
matter   whether  they  apprehend  themfclves 
procuring  it  by  neceffary  or  voluntary  agency : 
therefore  they  will  do  well  to  contemplate  the 
penalties  annexed  to  evil-doing;  for  it  will  do 
them  good  one  way  or  other,  if  not  as  exhor- 
tation to  work  upon  a  ix^^  agent,  at  lead  as  a 
Alwtary   medicine  to  rcdify  the  diforders  in 
their  machine. 

But  an  event  being  agreeable  to  the  Will  of 
another,  does  not  always  hinder  it  from  being 
the  choic^  of  our  own  Will  too :  what  I  do 
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by  the  command  of  a  fuperior,  whik  I  pay 
him  a  chearful  and  ready  obedience^  is  done 
by  the  Will  of  both.  'Tis  lucky «  you  fayj 
I  fiandfo  diipoied,  fori  mufthave  done  th<^ 
thing  had  I  been  ever  fo  defirous  of  thecontra;- 
ry  1  ib  I  am  in  the  condition  of  a  man  fitting 
in  a  room  where  the  doors  are  locked  upon 
him  without  his  perceiving  it;  heisa&ually 
a  priibner,  though  he  does  not  feel  his  confine*- 
menty  becaufe  he  happens  to  chufe  the  only 
thing  he  has  in  his  power,  that  is,  to  ftay 
where  he  is« 

But  what  if  I  do  a  good  office  for  an  ac« 
quaintance  to  whom  I  owe  no  obligation,  nor 
have  other  inducement  than  good  nature  H  do 
^9^  I  gratify  his  Will  and  my  own  at  the 
&me  time  ?  Or  what  if  an  artful  politician, 
who  can  fee  through  and  through  me,  leads 
.  me  dextroufly  to  co*operate  with  his  defigns: 
although  the  ifiue  fhould  fall  out  befide  or 
contrary  to  my  intention,  ftill  the  ilpps  I  am 
made  to  take  by  his  naanagement  were'  me 
work^of  my  own  Will.  So  when  God  putt 
in  up  the  proper  caufes  for  producing  an 
event,  we  need  not  fear  but  he  will  adapt 
them  fo  wifely  a$  that  they  ihall  not  fail  to 
accomplifh  his  Will ;  never thelefs,  if  among 
theie  cauics  there  be  the.  motives  fit  to  work 
upon  a  free  agent,  the  aA  performed  is  as 
compleatly  the  Will  of  that  agents  as  if  his 
0^3  ideas 
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ideas  had  derived  from  any  other  fouree^  or 
been  thrown  up  by  the  fortuitous  deelinaticMf 
of  Epicurus*s  atonfis. 

.  Ttie  fallacy  hero^lies  in  the  fame  equivoca-i- 
tion  of  language  taker;  notice  of  in  the  forega*- 
ing  pages,  to  which  I  refer  any  body  wke 
thinks  it  needful  to  revife  what  has  beefi 
jilready  olfcrcd :  for  the  Will  cf  God  muft  be 
fulfilled  in  none  other. fence  than  what  w» 
abfolutely  foreknown,  or  contained  m  the 
plan  of  Providence^  muft  come  to  pafs  ^  not 
by  compulfion  or  neceflity,  4)ut  by  removal 
oi  all  hazard  to  the  contrary. 

40.  Another  fond  imagination  qiay  ftartop 
in  men's  heads  from  the  never-failing  complex 
tion  of  the  divine  Will,  as  if  it  juftified  them 
in  all  the  follies  they  have  been  guilty  of  j  for, 
fay  they  ,  Whatever  we  have  done  muft  have 
been  agreeable  to  the  Will  of  God,  becauft 
having  taken  efFedt ;  fbr  nothing  has  fallen 
&^  that  was  not  fo ;  therefore  wherein  have 
we  done  amifs  ?  for  who  hath  ever  refifted  fait 
Will  ?  And  they  put  this  queftion  by  way 
of  defiance,  to  give  any  other  than  one  certain 
anfwer. 

But  they  deceive  th^mftlves  by  their  man* 
ner  of  wording  the  queil^on ;  fbr  had  it  Sew 
afked,  who  hath  defeated  his  Will  ?'  we  conld 
not  have  produced  an  inftance,  nor  ye^vvt>cl]d 
it  have  ferved  theix^  purpoie,  not  fuuifhed  an 

exciife 
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racofefor  their  iniicdnd*A^thai  \(re  c6uld  mAz 
but  who  hath  rcfifted  his  Will  ?  is  no  fuch  ua^ 
aaA^rerablc  queftion  i  iot  the  Will  may  b6  re- 
fiftdd  irithoat  focodiis^  tod  thea  come  to  paft 
AotlvitbiWidiiig  1 4)rit  may  be  mtfmiderftoodt 
asd  in  chat  cAk  luxoropUfliM  hj  the  Tcrjr  elH 
dMvow  la  do  ibixiethiiig  contrary  to  it. 

St:^)pQfe  yMi  tend  mdney  tb  a  friehd  upoti 

hia  note.;  he  being  at  a  diftanc^i  and  fbUy 

'cd^dfiding'io  yoitr  heoouf'^  fends  yon  a  kttet 

with.  tlie. y 4lue  ittclofedi  oiily  dtfiring  y^nt  will       / 

biirti  tho  iioteir  that  your  execbtor^  may  hqI      ' 

fibd  it  t6  cfaargi  Itim  with  the  debt  i  but  be-< 

f^t  yofr  &ia  fulfill  Im  requeft»  fdmcbody  elib       / 

finds  the  nbte^  who  having  a  fpiie  againft  you# 

t]m9wa  ft  iito  the  fire'  with  intention  to  dif- 

aUey^ttfrom  recovering  the  fum  contained 

in  it:  here  he  adis  ih  dire&  oppofition  to  your 

WiU;  his  defign  it  nothing  elfe  thah  to  crofa 

ami  thwart  you  $  yet  in  ib  doing  he  does  the 

FOfy  thing  you  will  (hould  be  done^  and  would 

have  done  youri^lf^,  if  he  had  not  been  before*- 

hstid  #ith  yod.   In  like  manner  we  may,  and 

tf»  frequently  do^  refift  the  Will  of  God, 

but  by  that  Very  refiflance  accompHfh  it;  for 

wefafl  in  the  dark,  iearce  ever  knowing  what 

ia  hi^  real  Wilb  or  (hat^  its  cdnfttot  aim,  the 

good  of  hia  creation,  with  the  greateft  part 

yAMm§  we  have  A6  vifiUe  connedtiout  nor 

Q^  ^  the 
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die  leaft  fufpicion  of  what  condei^  dicir  «i4 
terefts  have  with  our  proceediog8«     . 

We  have  ofteo  heard  :of  a  difttndif»bei« 
tween  the  fecret»  and  declared  Willi  iIm  lal>i 
ter  is  To  much  as  we  caa  difcover  by  the  hcA 
ttCb  of  our  underftaodipg,  which  being  h^^ 
ble>  will  ibmetioies  difcover  ift  «$  what  is|Mt 
jthe  troth;  yet  this  is  the  guide  God  has  giMft 
vs  tor  our  dire&ioDt  and  while  we  aft  coa« 
formably  thereto,  although  the  event  by  diii^ 
appoiotiog  our  endeavours  ihould  prove  die 
fecret  Will  to  have  been  otherwiibt  nevefdie** 
\ti%  our  honeft,  though  miftaken  seal  for  hHi 
iervice,  will  ftand  approved  in  his  fight,  and 
engage  his  bountiful  favour  towards  as. 

Whereas  on  the  odier  hand,  if  we  per* 
verfely  run  counter  to  the  admonitions  of  this 
guide,  it  will  avail  us«nothing  that  our  being 
permitted  to  take  our  courfe  proves  it  agno-» 
able  to  the  feeret  Will  \  ix  God  does  not 
puniih  in  anger,  nor  for  having  been  diiap* 
pointed  of  his  purpofe ;  a  cauie  of  refentmeat 
which  can  never  befall  him  \  but  with  th« 
view  of  a  phyficiao  who  prefcrifaes  a  iimit 
operation  neceiTary  to  cure  a  diftemper  that 
would  deftroy  the  patient,  or  infed  the  neighs 
bourhood.  And  if  we  regard  oar-V]caoas*di£» 
poiitions  in  this  light,  which  is  the  troeont^ 
we  muft  behold  them  with  the  fame  avafioa 
we  ihould  a  loathfome  difeafi^  whedsar  w* 

appcdic&tt 


tffrAdsid  it  bRMkght  upon  us  by  our  own 
mifinanagemcAtt  or  inflid»d  by  the  hand  of 
hoflven  J.  which  averfion  once  become  hearty  - 
and  flpongt  may  be  trufted  to  take  its  chance^ 
lor  tkc  efied  it  will  have  upon  our  conduct. 

41.  For  it  is  ilot  fo  material  to  give  a  right 
jndJgpniCTit  uptfli  what  is  psil  3md  cannot  be' 
uadone,  as  40  take  righ<  meafares  for  the  fu^ 
tun.  Therefore  left  any  ihould  encourage 
tfaemfelves  in  indolence,  or  wrong  doing,  un- 
der premce  that  fince  the  Will  of  God  is  al-» 
vrays  pimdnally  fulfilled,  whatever  fiiall  be 
donct  good  or  bad,  muft  be  conformable  to 
dttt  Will,  (b  they  need  not  fcruple  to  take 
the  courfes  they  like,  being  fure  to  accomplifh 
it  at  all  events :  let  them  confider,  that  fince 
that  Will  ihall  take  efifea  at  all  events,  they 
may  as  well  accomplifli  it  by  doing  right,  as 
imng,  being  equally  fure  either  vray,  that 
what  they  ihall  do  will  be  -Ac  thing  that  was 
tofiome  to  pafs :  if  then  the  Will  of  God  be 
done  in  both  cafes,  and  they  have  their  choice 
in  what  mannec  they  ihall  accompliih  it,  had 
thejr  not  better  choo&  the  manner  moft  ad^^^ 
vantageous  to  themfelves,  than  one  per- 
sons and  deftradive  to  them  ? 
^  Fbrourbufineftistopucfueourowntnieft 
intrrefts;  we. have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
iSttt^  WiU;  that  will  work  itifelf  out  without 
fiir  fidlidtude  to  compleat  it :   the  end  afii 

ifwiMp 
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figned  us  to  work  out,  is  noira  other  diui  our 
own  iiappinefs,  to  be  purfiied  carefniijr  and 
indttftrioi>fly,  accoixUng  to  tht  lightu  aftifd-« 
ed  us.     . 

Good  and  evil  lie  beibte  tasi  we  have  pow«4 
ers  of  aAion,  with  liberty  to  uiie  thfcm :.  if 
our  powers  at  any  time  be  limited,,  we.  hiYO 
ftill  feme  fcopc  to  range  in ;  if  our  paOldin^ 
or  evil  habits  abridge  our  liber^,  ftill  Weinajr 
ftrive  and  flruggle  againft  them  )  in  alt  cafea 
there  is  iamethihg  or  other  whertin  wo  raajr 
exert  oor  endeavours;  let  Us  tbi^Q  appiy  theni 
where  they  may  turn  mod:  to  Our  bewfit;  bift 
above  all  beware  of  reducing  ducfelvte  ti  fudi 
a  deplorable  condition,  as  that  even  mcccy 
and  loviftg  kiftdnefs  muft  lay  a  heavy  weigb| 
of  punifliment  upon  us  in  order  to  cAh3:  iC| 
gracious  purpofes, 

42.  There  is  ftill  another  quarldF  of  tka 
wikiernefs  we  l^ve  not  yet  exploited,  where 
the  grant  Fate  ftalks  along  with  irrefiHibU 
ftrid^B,  bearing  down  the  fereft  Hke 
blades  of  corn  before  hini,  fordog  his 
through  ramparts  and  rocks :  the  tdjctoies  flC 
human  contrivance  are  bat  as  the  dewy  osh^ 
webs  of  autumn  acrols  bis  wayic  nor  cm 
Freewill  find  a  place  fi)r  the  ible  of  her  foot 
among  the  beapy  ruins  wheiewitbhe  beftrew* 
the  ground. 

Bat 


*  Bat  1)efore  we  enter  into  ah  examination 
(jaf  the  courfcs  of  Fate,  let  us,  according  tcJ 
6tir  ufual  *  cuftom,  'endeavour  to  underftand 
what  is  properly  meant  by  the  word.  We 
find  it'  often  confounded  with  Neceffity,  or 
the  impulfivc  operation  of  neceflary  caufes  ; 
lb  the  Stratonic  and  Democritic  Atheifls  un- 
dkrftood  it,  when  they  afcribcd  all  events  to 
^ate,  Aat  is,  to  the  adtions  of  matter  de* 
pending  upon  one  another  in  a  continued  fe- 
ties  from  all*  eternity  :  and  Homer's  Moira 
cratala,  ftrong-handed  fate,  has  been  gene- 
faHy  tranflated  by  the  Latin  poets,  dura  Ne- 
ccffitas;  inflexible  Neceffity. 

But  I  conceive  ithefe  two  very  different 
^ngs  ia  commoil  undcrftand^ing,  if  we  may 
reckon  Necefl^ty  as  here  ufed  a  common  idea^ 
for  I  rather  take  neceffary  agency  to  be  terms 
fielbnging  to  the  fpeculative  vocabulary  i  but 
apprehend  that  operations  whereto  they  may 
be  applicable,  cannot  upoa  that  account  be 
iBIed  the  Work  of  Fate,  in  propriety  of  Ian-* 
guage.  The  circulation  of  fap  in  vegetables^ 
the  contrailion  and  dilanon  of  their  fibres, 
llle  aAioi)  of  the  fun^  air  and  mould,  contri- 
tetingto  make  them  yield  their  feveral  fruits, 
arc  al!  neceflary  agencies :  yet  when  a  maa 
pitots  a  peach-tree,  can  you  properly  fay  it  is 
tfaerefbrc  fkted  that  he  fhall  gather  peaches 
and  not  plumbs  or  filberdi  therefrom  ?  or  if 

he 
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he  fows  o&ts  in  his  field,  does  he  think  any 
thing^  of  a  fatality  againft  his  reaping  wheat 
or  barley?  So  neither  if  weknewacoUedUoa 
of  atoms  having  motions  among  them  which 
muft  form  a  regular  world»  (hoold  we  efteem 
every  thing  fatal  that  might  be  produced  hj 
them* 

But  Fate,  derived  from  the  Latin»  Fari» 
fignifying  to  fpeak,  muil  denote  the  word 
fpoken  by  (ome  intelligent  Being,  who  has 
power  to  make  his  word$  good ;  fo  that  what^ 
ever  he  fays  (hall  be  done,  will  infallibly  come 
to  pafs;  and  does  not  at  all  relate  to  the  cauics 
or  manner  whereby  it  is  accomplifhed,  unle& 
thofe  ^caufes  be  made  to  a^  in  conp:(|aencc 
of  the  word  (poken. 

As  to  the  Pares,  fuppofed  in  heathen  my^ 
thology  to  (pin  the  thread  of  life,  and  by 
their  fcifiars  to  determine  the  period  of  it,  I 
(hould  underftand  this  thread  only  to  exprefi 
the  feries  of  events  befalling  every  manj  not 
the  feries  of  cauies  operating  to  bring  thooa 
forth.  And  the  Pagans  ieem  unP^ttUd  in 
their  notions  concerning  the  author  of  Fates 
ibmetimes  it  is  their  Jove  who  fixes  it  by  his 
arbitrary  decree,  as  in  the  ill  fuccelTes  of  the 
Grecian  array  $  fometimes  he  is  only  an  ezo* 
cutive  power,  fubordinate  to  the  Parcset  com* 
pelled  by  their  ginning,  to  do  -or  penmt 


what  he  does  dot  like»  as  in  the  diath  of  Sar- 
pedon. 

However^  leaving  them  to  their  own  ima* 
Rations,  with  us  who  acknowledge  one  fu- 
preme  Governor  fubordinate  to  nothing  nor 
cdntroulabie  by  any  other  Power,  Fate  or 
Deftiny,  muft  be  the  fame  with  the  decree  of  • 
the  Almighty ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  what- 
ever he  has  decreed  will  not  fail  of  coming  to 
pais. 

43.  But  this  decree  works  no  effed  of  it^ 
felfy  bdng  no  efficient  caufe ;  for  if  you  or* 
der  your  iervant  to  do  a  thing,  the  bufinefs  is 
done  by  the  efficacy  of  his  action,  not  of 
your's;  a  command  given  to  a  fubordinate,  we 
(hall  acknowledge  compulfive;  therefore  if 
any  man  knows  of  a  decree  ifTued  from  the 
Almighty  concerning  fomething  he  is  to  do, 
I  (hall  never  advife  him  to  ftrive  againft  it, 
nor  think  himfelf  at  liberty  to  do  the  con-» 
trary. 

But  it  is  not  this  kind  of  decrees  that  are 
fuppofed  to  generate  Fatality,  which  arifes 
from  thofe  unknown  to  us,  confining  our 
anions  to  the  courfe  fuited  for  bringing 
forth  the  deflined  event :  yet  even  in  this 
cafe  it  is  not  the  word  ipoken  and  never 
heard  by  us,  but  fomething  confequent  upon 
\t  that  impofes  the  Fatality.  V£e  are  told  in-* 
de^  that  God  faid,  Let  there  faf^ 
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tho-e  was  Light  \  yet  we  e»iiat  inagui# 
the  Light  fprung  forth  without  fome  tx-^ 
ertioa  of  Omnipotence  to  produce  it|  lor 
whcQ  afterwards  he  faid^  l^t  us  make  man 
after  our  own  image,  neveithelefs  man  wat 
not  made  until  he  moulded  the  duft  of  the 
earth  into  a  huovan  body, and  breathed  there-* 
into  the  breath  of  life  :  therefore  when  we 
fay  God  created  all  things  by  .his  word^  we 
do  not  underfland  that  they  produced  theo^ 
ielves  out  of  non-entity,  in  obedience  tor  the 
.  order  given,  nor  that, this  order  was  an  e^ 
cienc  cauiie  of  their  exiftence;  but  intend  on^ 
ly  to  exprefd  the  facility  wherewith  the  divine 
operations  are  performed^iimilar  to  that  of  < 
man  in  authority,  caufing  what  he  pleaics  ttf 
be  done  upon  the  word  of  command. 

Very  true,  you  £iy :  nobody  imagines  die 
ibund  of  words  fpoken  can  w^rk  any  things 
But  when  God  pronounces  his  decree,  he  ac* 
companies  it  with  feme  aft  of  power  effica^ 
cious  and  irrcfiftible  to  enforce  the  execution : 
or  he  wattfhcs  over  the  tendency  of  fecond 
caufes,  and  turns  them  by  his  fecret  influence 
to  co-operate  towards  bringing  forth  the  de^- 
ftined  event :  in  both  cafes  be  abridges  ha-* 
man  liberty ;  for  what  is  ordained  muO:  iq^ 
evitably  come  to  pafs ;  nor  cfan  all  the  Atof 
power  of  man  turn  it  afide ;  for  the  Fatality 
lagging  over  us  confiaes  our  choice  to*  ener 
-  '  certain 


OQrtaio  :train  of  objedls,  or  by  privatdy  eoun-^ 
tenAiDg  us,  baffles  our  utmoft  endeavours, 
yfrhitn  tumied  the  contrary  way.  / 

.44.  This  fircms  tq  be  the  ordinary  way  of 
c^nfidcriiig  this  matter,  and  the  qoncdmitant 
exertion  of  power  makes  the  diffisrence  be^ 
twcea  a.fkcree  iind  a  oommand,  for  both  ara 
fisppolf  d  (K>  proceed  from  the  word  of  God« 
We  aret^d,  ho  iaid.  Let  there  be  Li^t, 
and  diere  was  light :  we  are  likewife  told, 
diat  he  faidy  Thou  ftalt  ix>t  murtfaeri  thou 
ihaltnot  fteaii  thou  (halt  not  commit  aduU 
toy  I  neverthdefs  men  da  ftill  murder,  and 
fteal,  aad  commit  adultery,  notwithftanding 
the  word  fpoken.  So  the  word  of  God  ope« 
sates  nothing  of  it^f  when  delivered  as  a 
command^  nor  unlG#when  delivered  as  a  de- 
cree :  becaufie  in  tfae.latter  cafe  only,  it  isac-* 
companied  with'aii  exertion  of  Om>nipotence, 
or  a  determination  to  exert  it  when  occaiioa 
(hall  require;      .... 

But  she  idea  ofi  a  determination,  to  u(e 
powMi  whenever  recpuike  for  accompUfliing 
a  decree,  anles  froni  bijf  narrow  concqxioa 
of  tbei  proceediQgs.  of  ,God  taken  from  our 
own  mahnpc  of  procfeeding^  as  obiervtxL  air 
srady  in  *§..  Jto.  .luid  the  latter  part  of  §;  29* 
For  when  we  reiblveupon  the  oompaffing  of 
any  diiliotpuDpofe^  we  can  icarce  ever  lay 
our  me»fiif  as  fix  imcly  hat  that  they  qray  hH 

of 
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of  the  liTuc'  intended ;  fb  we  are  forced  to 
watch  over  and  corred  them  from  time  to  time 
as  we  ihall  find  occafion ;  or  accidents  maj 
intervene  which  will  require  our  further  en* 
deavours  to  prevent  their  defeating  our  defign  a 
or  many  times  we  know  not  what  meafbres 
are  proper  until  we  have  feen  the  tendencjf 
of  odier  cauics^  and  conduA  of  other  peribns 
.  any  ways  affecting  the  end  we  have  in  view  $ 
and  then  we  muft  employ  fiich  power  and  fkili 
as  we  are  inafters  of,  in  order  to  bring  things 
into  the  train  we  would  have  them  take^ 
From  this  experience  of  ourfelves,  we  are  kd 
to  think  the  £sime  of  the  Almighty,  Hcrhont 
we  conceive  as  having  deftined  certain  parti^ 
cular  events,  but  in  general  left  the  powers 
of  nature  and  free  age  A  to  take,  their  own 
courie,  until  they  chance  to  take  a  tendency 
contrary  to  his  defigns,  and  then  he  controols 
and  turns  them  by  his  fecret  influence,  to  as 
to  make  them  co-operate  therewith* 

Now  a  little  reflection  inay  fhow  how  in«» 
jurious  this  notion  is  to  the  wifdom  and  power 
of  God,  reprefenting  him  as  fixing  indeed 
upon  certain  purpofes,  but  uncertain  in  what 
manner  they  (hall  be  brought  to  pafs,  until 
the  tendency  his.  fecond  cauies  (hall  happea 
to  take,  points  out  the  meafures  necc^aiy 
for  turning  them  into  their  deftined  courie ; 
and  thus  giving  chance  a  ihare  in  the  govern- 
ment 
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iQCOt  of  the  \rorIdi  liable  indeed  to  his  cdn^ 
troul,  but  working  of  herfelf  whenever  he  does 
pot  interfere,  and  even  furniihing  employ- 
ment for  his  wifdom  and  power,  by  the  errors  . 
{he  commits^ 

45.  But  when  we  confider^  that  all  events, 
as  well  thofe  efteemed  fortuitous  as  othersi 
muft  proceed  from  certain  caufes,  which  de-^ 
rived  their  exiftence  and  efiicacy  mediately  or 
immediately  from  the  iirflj  and  when  we 
j^pjit^piplate  his  Omnifciehcei  extending  to 
every  thing  that  can  he  fuppofed  the  objeft  of 
(jiowledge,  we>  (hall  find  reafon  to  convince 
US  that  nothing  comes  to  pafs  unlefs  in  con<» 
iequence  of  fome  ad  of  his ;  and  that  when-- 
ever  he  ads,  he  knows  precifely  what  he  does, 
together  with  the  remotcft  and  minuted  con- 
fequences  to  refult  from  his  doings. 

For  what  bounds  (hall  we  fet  to  his  intelli- 
gence ?  If  our  own  lies  confined  within  a 
fmall  compafs,  it  is  owing  to  the  fcantincfs 
of  our  organs,  thof:  necefTary  inflrument* 
of  our  perception.  We  have  hut  two  hands. 
So  can  touch  no  more  than  they  will  reach  to; 
we  have  eyes  only  before  us,  fo  can  behold  no 
/lather  than  half  the  circle  furrounding  us  : 
th?  tablet  of  our  memory,  the  chart  of  cur 
imagination,  the  line  of  our  reflexion,  h^ve 
their  appointed  meailires,  fo  we  can  recollc-rt , 

Vol.   1L  R  or 
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or  calculate,  or  contemplate^  no  moit  duA' 

the  ideas  they  contain. 

r    But  God  perceives  not  by  organs/  ndl** 

/ther  meditates  by  animal  fpirits,  or  the  littk 

fibres  of  the  brain,  nor  receives  his  notices  by 

channels,  whofe  number  or  contents  might 

j    be  computed,  to  as  to  determine  the  preciie 

quantity  they  are  capable  of  conveying.  What 

1     then  is   there  to  fet  the  limitation  to  his 

I     knowledge ;   or  by  what  rule  or  meafbre  can 

\     we  afcertain  the  bounds  ?  Can  he  compre^ 

I    hend  a  million  of  ideas,  and  no  tryott }  Does 

'    he  clearly  difcover  all  events  to  happen  wilh« 

in  the  enfuing  century,   and  no  longer  ?  Dtt 

the  concerns  of  empires  fo  occupy  his  diougfats^ 

that  he  has  none  to  fpare  for  the  peafant,  the 

labourer,   or  the  beggar  ?  Are  the  affairs  of 

men  fo  burthenfome  to  his  mind,  that  he  has 

no  room  to  think  of  the  moufe  and  the  wren, 

the  emmet  and  the  mite,  the  green  myriads  of 

the  peopled  grafs,    the  many-tribed  weeds  of 

the  field,  or  the  dancing  motes  that  glitter  in 

ihe  noontide  beams  ? 

Since  then  we  know  6f  no  boundaries  to  cir- 
;  cumfcribe  the  divirfb  Omnifcience,  but  that 
it  may  extend  to  every  thing  without  over- 
looking any  thing,  and  difceoi  remoteft  con- 
fequences  in  their  prefent  caufes,  why  fhould 
we  fcruple  to  admit  that  he  gave  being  to 
thofe  caufes  with  a  view    to    their  coaie* 

quences  ? 
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flucQces?  aod  on  tb«  formation  of  a  world 
dii^i^d  his  fubftaaces«  material  and  fpiritual^ 
with  iuch  properties^  powersi  iituations^  mo*  . 
tions  and  ideas,  as  ihould  produce  the  exad 
ieries  of  events  he  intended  to  bring  forth  ? 

In  this  caie  there  is  no  occailon  nor  room 
£>r^  CQQtrouling  or  altering  the  operation  of 
iecood  caufeStf  ,  they  being  already  adjufled  to 
anfwer  all  the  purpoies  they  were  deftined  to 
compleat.  And  if  there  be  fupernatural  in* 
tejqpoiitionfi  (which  I  neither  afHrm  nor  deny]| 
we  cannot  fuppofe  them  made  upon  unfore* 
feeq  emergencies  to  fupply  defeds  in  the  ori* 
gynal  contrivance  i  but  comprized  thereio^  as 
being  judged  proper  for  manifeflation  of  th^ 
divine  power  and  government  to  intelligent 
creatures,  and  worked  up  into  one  uniform 
plan,  together  with  the  operations  of  fecon- 
dary  agents. 

46.  In  this  view  of  the  ceconomy  of  Pro- 
videoce,  we  fee  that  any  abfolute  decree  or 
fecrct  fatality  to  enforce  the  execution  of  a 
defign  againft  the  tendency  of  fecond  caufcs 
to  turn  it  afide,  muft  be  fuperfluous,  pro* 
vilion  being  already;  made  in  perfed  wifdom 
for  every  event, which  is  to  take  effed^by  dif- 
pofition  of  the  caufcs  proper  to  give  it  birth, 
nor  will  any  of  thofe  caules  deviate  into  an- 
other tendency  than  that  they  were  calculated 
to  take. 
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Thus  it  appears^  that  all  things  fall  oot  ac- 
cording to  the  Will  and  difpofition  of  God, 
and  conformably  to  the  fchcme  of  his  Provi- 
dence, working  for  the  moft  part,  if  not  al- 
ways by  the  miniftry  of  material  or  voluntary 
agents :  but  the  methods  whereby  this  mi- 
niftry is  conducted  are  various.  Some  parts 
of  the  plan  are  accompli(hed  by  the  choice 
iand  induftry  of  man,  inftigated  thereto  by 
appetites,  judgements,  imaginations^  defires» 
obligations,  dangers,  and  other  motives ;  other 
parts  are  executed  by  the  dated  laws  of  na- 
ture, fuch  as  the  inftin£t  of  brutes^  adioa 
of  the  elements,  powers  of  vegetation,  quali- 
ties of  foils,  changes  of  feafons,  andvicifii- 
tudes  of  night  and  day ;  and  others  brought 
about  by  the  courfes  of  fortune  dependent 
upon  the  fituations  of  fubftances,  and  their 
mutual  applications  upon  one  another,  to  us 
accidental  and  uninveftigable. 

But  what  proceeds  from  the  two  firft  of 
thefe  caufes,  we  do  not  ufually  afcribe  to  the 
hand  of  Fate :  for  nobody  looks  upon  it  as  a 
Fatality  that  laft  winter  is  now  fucceeded  by 
fummer ;  that  the  days  are  long,  the  air  warm, 
the  corn  and  fruits  begin  to  ripen,  for  all 
thefe  are  natural,  nor  could  any  body  exped 
things  (hould  have  fallen  out  otherwife.  So 
neither  do  we  think  a  parent  fated  to  put  his 
ion  out  to  fchool,  for  it  was  his  defire  to 

give 
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give  him  a  good  education,  and  his  choice  and 
jadgement  direded  him  to  the  proper  mc* 
tbods  for  e£Fedtiog  it. 

Therefore  the  laft  clafs  bf  caufes  only  re- 
mains for  the  province  of  Fate,  to  wit*  fuch 
whofe  operations  are  fortuitous  and  unac* 
ix>Qntable»  that  is,  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man forefight  and  fagacity  to  difcover ;  never- 
thelefs  they  muft  have  fome  certain  fprings 
and  ifluesy  as  well  as  the  motions  of  nature  or 
a^onsofmen. 

47.  Thus  the  fame  events  lie  under  the  dif- 
ppfal  of  Fate  and  of  Fortune,  and  both  terms 
take  their  rife  from  our  manner  of  conceiving 
things.  Chance  is  no  agent  nor  power,  but 
the  creature  only  of  imagination,  deriving  its 
birth  from  our  ignorance  *,  for  when  we  fee 
caufes  at  work*  but  know  not  their  tendency, 
we  (ay  it  is  a  chance  what  they  will  produce : 
therefore  that  which  is  chance  to  one  man 
may  be  none  to  another,  who  has  better  in- 
formaticm  or  more  jadgement  to  difcern  the 
train  things  arc  taking. 

If  a  die  were  to  be  thrown,  the  cad  would 
be  produced  by  the  motions  of  t^e  throvcrcr'i 
arm,  the  ihipe  of  the  box,  ineqaalitie)  of  the 
tabic,  znd  other  imperceptiMe  circumJ^ance^, 
of  which  we  can  make  nocAltrMt,  tl.^rtfotc 
wc  deem  it  to  lie  under  the  pcwer  of  Ch^t^ce  f 
bat  were  the  call  to  deterrair^e  bet  jreeft  two 
R  ^  rr,4>rvfA 
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milefaftors  which  of  them  fliould  fuflfef,  wc 
fhould  then  think  it  a  matter  worthy  refer* 
ring  to  the  fupremc  difpofer  of  all  events,  for 
the  lot  Cometh  from  the  Lord ;  yet  ftill  being 
uncertain  what  means  he  will  employ,  or 
what  effedl  they  fhall  take,  we  attribute  the 
decifion  to  his  Will  or  Decree,  ikipping  over 
that  undifcernible  chain  of  caufes  lying  be* 
tween  his  firil  appointment  and  thoie  now  in 
aft. 

Therefore  Fate  and  Fortune  feem  fbr  the 
moil  part  to  claim  a  concurrent  jurifcii^Uon, 
many  tradts  lying  within  the  province  of 
both  :  and  under  this  apprehenfion  we  ex^ 
prefs  ourfelves  upon  common  occafions;  fbr 
when  we  hear  of  a  man  falling  in  battle,  wt 
fay  indifferently,  it  was  his  Fate,  or  his  For- 
tune to  be  flain ;  and  of  a  young  perfon  in- 
tended  to  be  fent  abroad,  but  uncertain  in 
what  buiinefs,  or  what  place  he  may  find  op* 
portunities  for  feKling,  we  fay,  it  is  doubt- 
ful where  his  lot  may  fall,  where  fortune 
may  carry  him,  or  his  fate  or  deftiny  fix 
him. 

But  to  which  of  thefe  powers  we  (hall 
afcribe  the  influence,  depends  upon  the  ob- 
je^s  we  take  into  contemplation :  while  we 
regard  only  the  fecret  fprings  and  unforcfccfi 
incidents  which  may  affefl:  an  event,  we  deem 
it  iu  ^he  hand  of  Fortune :   but  when  we  look 

on 
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on  foftlier  to  that  intelligent  Beings  who  is 
the  ^iipoCcr  of  all  events,  we  conceive  that 
thofc  fprings  will  work^  and  incidents  fatl  out^ 
accofding  to  hia  dire&ion  and  decree. 

Neverthelefs  it  is  obvious,  as  we  obfenred 
boFore^  that  a  decree  will  work  nothing  with- 
out an  application  of  power  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  it;  and  when  fuch  application 
has   been  made  by  provifion  of  the  proper 
sneaM  for  bringing  an  event  to  p^fs,  a  decree 
cnr  dedaraiion  of  the  purpofe  intended  be- 
oomea  needlefs :  for  the  requifite  meafures  be- 
ing once  taken,  will  have  their  effed:,  whether 
any  word  be  fpoken  concerning  them  or  no. 
Therefore  the  iiTues  of  things  proceed,  and 
fortune  derives  her  efficacy,  from  the  provifi- 
on not  the  decree  of  the  Almighty,  from  the 
work  of  his  hand,  not  the  word  of  his  mouth ; 
and  this  latter,  if  any  fuch  there  were,  added 
nothing  to  the  a^s  of  Omnipotence,  but  mud 
be  delivered  for  fome  other  purpofe  than  to 
enfare  the  completion  of  his  defign. 

48.  Hence  it  appears,  that  in  ufing  the 
terms  Fate,  Decree  or  Deftiny,  we  fpfeak  after 
the  manner  of  men  i  for  it  being  cuftomary 
with  us,  whenever  we  refolve  upon  fome 
diftant  work,  to  declare  our  intentions  to  per*- 
fons  under  our  influence,  who  may  alTifl  in 
compleating  it,  and  to  fix-a  determination  in 
our  minds  which  may  render  us  yigorous,  and 
R4  keep 
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keep  us  watchful  in  the  prdfecutioa^  we  con* 
ceive  of  God  as  making  the  like  declared  or 
mental  determination  with  regard  to  every 
fpot  he  comprifes  \yithin  the  plaa  of  hi^  Pi(h 
Vidcnce. 

Then  again,  being  fenfible  this  determina- 
tion cannot  operate  upon  the  courfes  offor- 
tune  as  a  commandt  yet  that  ibmething  muft 
operate  to  put  them  in  motion ;.  and  being 
unable  to  trace,  or  even  to  conceive  a  chain 
of  caufes  extending  from  the  firft  formatioo 
of  the  plan  to  all  thofe  multifarious  events, 
which  we  cannot  help  acknowledging  muft 
come  to  pafs  by  the  divine  appointment  1  wc 
get  an  obfcure  idea  of  an  irreiiitible  force,  a 
ibmething  we  cannot  explain  nor  account 
for  its  exigence,  which  we  call  a  Fatality, 
which  perpetually  hsuigs  over  fecohd  cauies, 
conflraining  their  motions,  or  like  an  ada* 
mantine  wall,  confining  them  within  their  ap« 
pointed  courfe,  from  whence  they  would  have 
a  natural  propenfity  to  deviate.  Thus  Fata- 
lity becomes  disjoined. from  the  decree,  and 
lofcs  the  proper  import  belonging  to  it  by  its 
derivation,  being  now  ^  no  longer  a  fatum  or 
word  fpoken,  but  one  knows  not  well  what ; 
an  emanation  from  it,  like  light  from  the 
fun-beams,  a  power  without  an  agent  to  exert 
it  J  for  when  God  has  fpoken,  his  aftion 
.    .  ceafcs 
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ccaficSf  and  the  Fatality  is  a  confcquence  of 
yrhat  he  has  faid. 

.  That  this  is  the  fence^   if  a  fence  it  may  be 
called,  that  men  ordinarily  affix  to  the  term, 
appears  by  the  Atheiils  employing  it>   who 
acknowledge  no  intelligent  Being  who  might 
fariy  that  is,  fpeak  or  iffiie  a  decree :  for  being 
called  upon  to  affign  a  caufe '  for  the  laws 
and   eftablifhments  of  nature,  they  afcribed 
them  to  a  blind  Fatality,  working  upon  the 
mafs  of  matter  throughout  the  univerfe,   and 
driving  it  into  a  regular  form.    But  if  we  re* 
gard  etyoiology,  a  blind  fatality  is  as  abfurd 
an  expreffion  as  that  of  a  dumb  decree,  or  an 
unintended  defign.    The  Epicureans    alone 
difcarded  Fate   upon  a  mod  unphilofophical 
principle,   that  events  may  enfue,  fuch  as  the 
declination  of  atoms,  without  any  prior  caufe 
whatever  to  produce  them  :  but  all  who  ad- 
mitted an  eternal  Firfl  Caufe,  whether  intel- 
ligent or  unfentient,  feem  to  have  entertain-* 
ed  a  notion  of  Fatality. 

.  This  confufed  and  indeterminate  notion 
opened  the  door  to  judicial  Aftrology,  for 
though  the  ftars  were  fuppofed  by  their  poiji- 
tions  to  affedt  the  lives  of  men,  I  never  yet 
heard  it  attempted  to  be  (hown  in  what  man- 
ner, or  by  what  mediums  they  operated: 
)>at  a  conformity  being  once  fimaedi)etween 
the  fucceffes  ef  human  traio|n|ftl|Ai|f-« 
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pcds  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  was  a  ihort 
way  to  talk  of  a  Fatality,  thongh  nobody 
could  tell  why,  or  how,  or  by  what  chan- 
nels the  connexion  ihonid  be  efieded. 

The  like  may  be  (aid  of  the  Parc^  ^riiofe 
finging  anfwers  to  the  decree  uttered,  and 
could  have  none  other  dSe&  than  to  amoie 
themfelves  and  lighten  dieir  taik ;  but  it  was 
the  thread  they  (jpun  which  determined  the 
duration  and  colour  of  men's  lives  beyond  die. 
power  of  Jove  himfclf  to  alter :  yet  we  never 
hear  of  their  having  any  communication  with 
fublunary  affairs  or  ading  as  efficient  caufes 
upon  any  thing  moving  here ;  nevertfaelefs 
upon  their  fpinning,  dicre  inftantly  aroie  a 
fympathetic  energy  in  the  caufes  at  work 
upon  earth,  drawing  them  to  produce  an  iliUe 
conformable  to  what  was  fpun, 

49.  We  fee  from  the  foregoing  obfervati* 
'  ons,  how  the  term  Fate  has  Hidden  off  its 
original  bads,  being  departed  from  itsfirft 
iignification,  that  of  a  decree  or  refolve  of  the 
Almighty  to  a  fomediing  generated  thereby, 
an  undefinable  influence,  refiding  neither  in 
body,  nor  foul,  nor  fubftancc,  but  an  ah- 
ftraft  force  or  adlivity,  hovering  as  it  were 
in  the  air,  and  operating  upon  the  caufes 
of  'things  as  they  fevcrally  begin   to  aft. 

Nor  yet  do  men  keep  always  fleady  to  this 
idea  of  Fate  in  their  common  convcrfation ; 

for 
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for  we  often  hear  them  talk  of  the  Fate  of  a 
tOT^Gt  criminal  lying  in  the  hand  of  the 
Prince  who  has  power  to  pardon  or  to  order 
execution ;  the  lover  waits  for  the  decifion 
of  his  miftrefs  to  fix  his  Fate  i  the  poet  talks 
of  phyficians  ifluing  mandates  in  arreft  of 
Fate,  and  an  uncxpedted  accident  or  arrival 
of  a  timely  fuccour  is  thought  fbmetimes 
to  change  the  Fate  of  a  battle:  whereas  if 
we  regard  the  genuine  notion  of  Fate,  it  was 
fixed  long  ago  by  the  decree bf  heaven;  nor 
is  it  in  the  power  of  man,  nor  any  natural 
agent,  to  determine,  or  flop,  or  change,  or 
afe^  it  in  any  refpedt. 

Thefe  vaiiations  of  language  do  not  diflurb 
HI  in  our  ordinary  difcourfes,  for  the  con- 
text or  occafion  introducing  them  moulds 
our  words  into  the  (hape  thajt  is  proper;  bur 
men  of  thought  and  abflradtion,  deiirous  of 
affixing  conftantly  the  fame  ideas  to  their 
words,  find  themfelves  difappointcd  when 
,they  light  upon  a  term  of  vague  and  unfta- 
hle  fignification  :  for  as  we  generally  think 
in  words,  and  their  fence  in  the  various 
phrafes  whereto  we  join  them,  is  determined 
by  cuftom  ;  we  are  led  infenfibly  in  the 
progrefs  of  our  reafonings  to  underftand  them 
differently,  from  whence  great  coufufion  and 
perplexity  mufl  unavoidably  cnfue. 

Therefoii 
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Thcr^ore  the  fcience  of  language^  and 
exa<^  obfervation  of  ideas  adhering  thereto^ 
i^ould  help  us  greatly  in  our  difcoveries  of 
nature  %  for  if  mcB  could  fix  upon  terms  not 
liable  to  variation  of  fence  or  mifapprehen- 
iion,  their  difputes  would  be  (hortened,  and 
they  might  quickly  arrive  at  fo  much  know* 
ledge  as  is  attainable  by  human  underftand- 
ing.  We  have  found  no  reafon  hitherto  to 
difregard  the  admonitions  of  our  prefent  pa- 
tronefs  Philology,  they  having  been  helpful 
to  us  upon  feveral  occafions  j  and  (he  informs 
us>  the  word  Fate  carries  a  very  loofe  and 
indeterminate  fignification. 

For  this  reafon  I  wi(h  it  were  quitj:  ex- 
punged from  the  philofophical  vocabulary, 
and  Providence  fubilituted  in  its  rooaif  which 
I  conceive  would  render  our  thoughts  clearer 
and  lefs  intricate,  and  give  them  a  freer  pro- 
grefs  when  turned  upon  the  government  of  the 
world ;  for  the  provifions  of  heaven  in  the 
original  difpofition  of  adequate  caufcs  may 
anfwer  all  purpofes,  as  well  thofe  accom* 
pli(hed  by  natural  as  accidental  means,  or  the 
motions  of  free  agency. 

50.  But  men  find  a  difTicuIty  In  conceiving 
of  abfolute  dominion^  without  a  coercive  to- 
thority  or  compuKion  cxercifed  upon  the  Ibh- 
jedls  under  it :  which  makes  us  ail  fr  ^^'^^^^^  -: 
power  as  a  ncceflary  means  of  brin.    ,^      r 
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purpofesr  to  bear  againftthe  oppofition  of  other 
agents  which  might  attempt  to  defeat  them. 
Yet  ia  many  inftances^  as  has  been  remarked 
in  §.  19.  we  ourfelves  can  make  provifion  for 
dcfigns  wherein  other  perfons  are  to  concur, 
und  guide  their  condu^  fo  far  as  we  know 
what  will  move  them,  and  have  the  proper 
motives  in  our  hands,  without  pretending  to 
any  authority  or  compulfivc  power  over  them. 
And  if  thcFC  be  always  fome  hazard  of  a  dif- 
appointment,  it  is  bccaufc  we  can  never  fee 
thoroughly  the  exaift  ftatc  of  their  dcfires,  nor 
what  external  accidents,  fuch  as  weather^ 
difeafe,  or  the  like,  may  difturb  the  fucceis 
of  our  fchemes  :  but  were  there  nothing  ex- 
traneous to  interfere,  and  had  we  a  perfeft 
knowledge  of  men's  minds,  much  more,  were 
their  inclinations  and  judgements  of  our 
framing,  we  ihould  need  no  defpotic  jurif- 
didtion  nor  controuling  power  to  guide  them 
into  what  courfes  of  behaviour  we  pleafed. 

Now  there  is  nothing  external  to  the  work 
of  God.  The  laws  of  nature  bringing  forth 
her  various  prod  unions  were  of  his  eftablifli* 
ment :  the  workings  of  chance  followed  from 
fome  determinate  caufes,  though  to  us  un« 
known  j  ihcfc  again  from  other  prior,  and  fo 
n  in  a  continiul  channel  from  the  fourccs 
trft  opened  by  iHc  exertion  of  his  power  j  for 
ftocvcn^  hoMit^  Jual,  can  happen  with- 
out 
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cut  fomctfatog  ocpafiohing  it  to  fall  oat  10 
that  manner:  the  a^oni  of  men  proceed 
according  to  their  apprehenfions  and  judgo* 
anents  thrown  upon  them  by  their  conftsiu* 
tion  or  temperament,  J>y  education*  by  com«. 
pany  and  occurrence!  befalling  them  in  life^ 
all  which  were  conveyed  by  nature  or  Sottxokt^ 
and  therefore  muft  be  referred  to  the  ongih 
from  whence  they  derived.  For  eveiy  effe& 
muft  be  produced  by  the  aiftion  of  ibme  agent 
material  or  fpirituai,  or  the  concurrence  of 
feveraU  and  muft  follow  according  to  the 
manner  of  that  ^adion  being  exerted ;  which 
manner  was  determined  by  fome  impnlfe  or 
motive  imprefled  from  elfewherei  nor  caa 
we  ft'op  until  wc  arrive  at  ibme  aA  of  Oai»- 
•nipotence. 

Thus  the  face  of  things,  as  well  in  the 
moral  as  natural  kingdoms,  refults  from  (he 
qualities,  pofitions,  and  motions  God  ga\pe  to 
his  fubftances  at  the  formation  of  a  world. 
It  remains  only,  that  we  aik  ourielves  the 
queftion,  whether  he  extended  his  plan  to  a 
compafs  larger  than  he  could  comprehend 
himfelf,  or.  gave  birth  to  caufes  which  a^ght 
produce  events  unthought  of  by  him,  or  mMC 
numerous  than  he  couid  grafp  in  his  Omni- 
fcience  ?  If  we  anfwer  in  the  negative^  we 
muft  needs  acknowledge  that  provi£ion  was 
made  at  the   beginning  for  all  that  train  ^ 

events. 
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tV0ntt>  Mid  flCCH»npli(hment  of  tbofe  par- 
poTei  vn  have  feen,  or  (liall  hereafter  fee 

But  experience  teftifies^  that  this  provifion 
leaves  tnaiiy  things  in  oar  power,  and  cir- 
cttinferibes  us  ki  many  odier  reipcAs  ;  we  lay 
lokemes,  dnd  tak«  meafures  appearing  cer- 
ttam  CO  fucceed,  but  find  them  fail  in  the 
Iffiie^  and  tftiat  by  accidents  we  could  not 
have  dxpededy  nor  can  account  for  their  hap^ 
peaidg  I  our  tea(bti  deierts  us  in  time  of  need ; 
we  comi&it  bkmders>  and  give  into  follies 
we  could  not  have  thought  ourfelves  capable 
nXi  tetxipefts,  eartbqaakes,  famines,  pefti* 
IctM^es,  and  ^AeftmStire-diieafes^arife  from  no 
litturat  eaufes  that  we  can  difcern  ;  and  our 
eicperieitee  of  thofe  things  give  us  the  notion 
of  Fatality.  Therefore  Fate,  if  we  will  needs 
employ  the  term  in  our  fpeculations,  is  that 
part  of  the  divine  provifion  producing  events 
which  would  not  have  enfued  by  the  known 
laws  of  nature,  nor  operation  of  oblervable 
caufes,  nor  contrivances  of  man,  but  are 
rather  contrary  to  his  endeavours. 

5r.  Seneca,  in  Nat.  Qu2&ft.  Lib.  II.  cap. 
36.  defines  Fate  the  neceflity  of  all  things 
and  adiqps,  which  no  force  can  break 
ihrougtf:  and  he  feems  herein  to  have  given 
Pate  the  import  belonging  to  it  in  conuAon 
propriety  of  language  j    foe  tip  COMfiba  of 
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Fate  are  always  deemed,  irrefiftible  aod  ua- 
alterable ;  aor  do  we  apply  the  term  uolefs 
to  cafes  wherein  the  Will  and  power  of  mas 
has  no  concern  ^ 

Therefore  when  a  perlbn  fails  in  a  dif« 
temper^  we  fay  it  was  his  Fate  to  die»  becaufe 
we  fuppofe  his  wifli  and  endeavourt  were 
bent  upon  preventing  it :  but  if  he  eicapes^ 
we  do  not  fay  he  was  fated  to  recover^  bat 
at  moft  that  his  Fate  was  not  yet  come^  that 
is,  has  not  yet  operated  upon  him  j  ioi  this 
was  the  effed  of  the  cares  taken  to  (ave 
him. 

If  we  happen  to  ruin  a  fchem^  we  were 
extremely  fond  of  acconipli(hin^  through 
fome  palpable  mifcondud  of  our  own,  we 
think  ourfelves  under  a  fatal  infatuation,  bo« 
caufe  every  body  is  conceived  willing  toem^ 
ploy  his  bed  judgement  for  his  own  benefits 
from  whence  comes  the  obfervation,  that 
whom  Jove  would  deilroy,  he  firft  deprives 
of  their  underftanding :  but  if  we  chance 
to  fucceed  beyond  expectation  by  a  more  than 
ordinary  dexterity  of  management,  we  think 
nothing  of  Fatality,  becaufe  the  unufual  clear- 
nefs  of  judgement  and  fuccefs  confequent 
thereupon,  were  things  agreeable  to  our  wi(h, 
apd  effedls  of  beftirring  ourfelves  in  the  ex- 
ercifc  of  our   faculties. 

So 
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So  likewife  a  fatal  accident  is  that  Which 
brings  on  an  event,  we  are  cxlremcly  averfe 
to :  .whereas  a  lucky  incident  is  never  termed 
fatal,  becaufe  tending  to  further  our  advance* 
ment  tovvards  fomething  we  defire. 

But  if  Seneca  was  right  in  calling  Fate  a 
Neceffity,  which  no  force  can  break  through, 
we  cannot  think  him  fo  in  the  extent  he  has 
given  to  its  dominion,  comprehending  all 
things  and  all  adlions  :  for  this  fwallows  up 
the  whole  province  of  FreewilU  to  which 
Fate  and  Neceffity,  in  every  body's  under- 
ftanding,  are  counted  diametrically  6ppofite : 
for  what  is  fated  to  happen  does  not  lie  in  my 
power  to  prevent,  and  what  depends  upon 
my  pleafure  and  6ption>  is  yet  undetermined 
by  any  Fatality. 

Nor  let  it  be  thought  we  injure  him,  by 
taking  his  expreffion  too  ftriftly ;  for  he  goes 
on,  in  cap.  38.  to  particularize  in  matters 
belonging  directly  to  human  management. 
If,  fays  he,  it  be  fated  that  fuch  a  young 
perfon  (hall  become  eloquent,  it  is  likewife 
fated  that  he  (hall  ftudy  rhetoric ;  'if  that 
he  {hall  grow  rich,  it  is  fated  that  he  ihall 
trade  to  foreign  parts.  In  like  manner  his 
brother  Stoic,  Chryfippus,  infifts,  in  TuUy 
de  Fato,  cap.  13.  that  when  a  fick  man  is 
fated  to  recover,  it  is  confated  that  he  (hall 
fend  for  a  phyfician ;  to  which  it  might  be 
Vol.  II.  S  added. 
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addecl^  and  that  the  dodor  (hall  uie  his  beft 
ilcilU  and  the  apothecary  difpenfe  his  recipes 
properly. 

But  any  common  eye  may  fee,  that  thefe 
Fates  do  not  carry  fuch  a  neceflity  as  the  force 
of  man  cannot  break  through  :  for  the  fcholar, 
if  he  pleafes,  may  negledt  his  ftudies,  the 
young  trader  fquander  away  his  flock  in  ex- 
travagancies and  debaucheries,  the  tick  per* 
fon  perfift  obftinately  in  rcfufing  help,  the 
doftor  deftroy  his  patient,  or  the  apothecary 
impofe  upon  both  by  neglefting  to  provide 
good  drugs,  or  mixing  up  ingredients  that 
will  do  mifchi'ef. 

What  then  !  are  not  eloquence,  riches,  and 
health,  the  blcflings  of  heaven  ?  are  they  not 
given  to  thofe  whom  God  thinks  proper, 
and  withholden  from  whom  he  pleafes  ?  Or 
can  any,  to  whom  he  defigns  a  favour,  ever 
fail  of  receiving  the  effedls  of  his  boun^  ? 
By  no  means ;  nor  does  this  confcquence  fol- 
low from  our  rejcclion  of  Fatality :  for  the* 
all  things  are  not  fated,  yet  all  things  are 
wifely  provided,  fo  as  to  take  the  train  re- 
quifite  for  compleating  whatever  events  were 
contained  within  his  plan.  Thus  the  orator 
and  merchant  were  provided  by  education, 
example,  and  other  natural  means,  with  a 
difpofition  for  improving  the  talents  and  op- 
portunities put  into  their  hands ;  the  fickman 
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is  provided  with  fence  to  know  the  value  of 
life,  and  fqndnefs  for  its  prefervation ;  the 
medical  ailiflants  with  compaflion  to  a  fel- 
Ipw-creature  in  diftrcfs,  with  fkill  and  dili- 
gence and  a  delire  to  maintain  their  credit  in 
their  profefilons :  and  thefe  difpofitions  will 
infallibly  put  them  upon  taking  thofe  mea-> 
fores  voluntarily,  which  they  had  full  power 
gnd  free  liberty  to  have   omitted. 

Thus  the  Will  of  God  is  done  without  em- 
ploy ing  the    compulfive  force  of  Fate,    or 
rigid  arm  of  Ncceflity.    But  the   ditiicuhies 
that  have  always  perplexed  the   fpeculativc 
upon  this  fubjcdt,  fpring  from  their  not  ob- 
ferving  the  double  fence  of  the  word  poflible, 
as  it  relates  to  power  or  to  contingency,   re- 
marked in  the  foregoing  pages,  §.    30,    31  ; 
for  want  of  which  they  could  not  conceive 
how  any  thing  could  be  left  to  the  power 
and  option  of  man,  without  inferring  a  pof* 
fibility  that  he  might  defeat  the  purpofes  of 
God.   But  having  well  fettled  that  diftincftion 
in  our  minds,  and  taking  along  with  us  that 
the  behaviour  of  men  follows  upon  their  ap- 
pr^enfions  and  fentiment^which  refult  from 
the  fecn  and  unfeen  fprings  employed  by  God 
in  his  adminillration  of  the  moral  world,   we 
may  eafily  comprehend  how  it  may  be  pofli- 
ble, that  is,  in  the  power  of  man,   in  many 
inftances  to  fru/lrate  his  dcfigns  i  nevertheless 
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he  may  fo  perfedly  know  what  will  be  the 
defires  and  thoughts  of  their  hearts,  that 
there  is  no  poflibility,  that  is»'  no  danger, 
they  (hould  purfue  any  other  than  the  par- 
ticular tenour  of  condudt  moft  conducive 
thereto. 

52.  The  eflence  of  Fate  lying  in  its  un- 
changeablenefs  and  independence  on  the  turns 
of  Freewill,  the  powers  of  different  peribns 
being  various,  and  coming  or  going  accord- 
ing as  opportunity  changes,  there  is  no  para- 
dox in  averting,  that  the  fame  event  may  be 
under  ^the  arbitrary  difpofal  of  one  man, 
which  is  fated  and  neceflary  to  another,  and 
may  be  matter  of  choice  to-day,  which  was 
efteemed  the  work  of  Fate  yeflerday,  and 
may  be  fo  again  to-morrow. 

Suppofe  you  and  I  could  give  evidence  a- 
gainll  fomebody  of  a  capital  offence  un« 
known  to  any  body  elfe ;  but  there  being 
fome  favourable  circumftances  in  his  cafe, 
we  went  into  a  room  together  to  confult 
whether  we  (hould  make  the  difcovery  or  no : 
'  this  we  fhould  be  apt  to  call  fitting  to  fix 
his  Fate ;  and  any  body  upon  feeing  us  come 
out,  and  knowing  what  we  had  been  about, 
might  properly  afk,  well,  what  is  his  File  ? 
is  he  doomed  to  die  ?  But  though  oor^Ki- 
fion  be  reckpned  Fate,  with  refpe6t 
culprit,  as  being  unalterable  and  UH^iHN^ 
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by  him,  yet  wc  (hould  not  eftcem  ourfclvcs 
under  a  Fatality  or  Neceflity  to  profccute, 
becaufe  it  would  ftill  remain  in  our  power 
to  do  it  or  forbear. 

Marriages  are  cojnmonly  faid  to  be  made  in 
heaven ;  yet  it  is  of  the  very  effence  of  mar- 
riage to  have  the  free  confent  of  the  parties; 
for  the  fblemnization  follows  upon  their  Will 
and  defirei  but  the  caufes  influencing  their 
choice  were  not  of  their  own  procurement, 
but  extraneous   and  fortuitous  to  them,    A 
man   determined  to  fettle  in  the  world,  but 
unprovided  of  his  objedt,  may  think  it  in  the 
hand  of  Fate  or  Fortune  what  qualified  party 
he  fliall  meet  with;   but  when  the  acquaint- 
ance is  made,   the  liking  fixed,  and  matters 
agreed  on  both  fides,   things  proceed  thence 
forward  under  the  diredtion  of  Choice   and 
freewill :  then  again,  if  afterwards  fhe  prove 
a  flircw,  he  may  chance  to  curfe  his  ftars 
for  fubjcding  him  to  fo  cruel  a  Fate. 

The  fall  of  Troy  was  faid  to  be  written  in 
the  book  of  Fate  before  its  foundation ;  yet 
the  parties  inftrumental  thereto,  Paris  and 
Helen,  the  Grecian  Princes,  the  council  of 
Priam  refufing  reilitution,  aded  by  paflion, 
contrivance,  defign,  and  deliberation,  thofc 
iprings  of  free  agency  :  and  during  the  fiege, 
the  poor  Trojans  ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  to 
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ward  off  the  ftroke  of  Fate,  which  ncvcrthclefs 
fell  inevitably  upon  them. 

Thus  when  Fate  has  begun  his  courfc,  it 
opens  at  intervals  to  let  in  Freewill,  who 
having  played  her  part,  the  ftream  clofes 
again,  and  involves  all  before  it  in  irrcfiftiblc 
neceflity. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  in  difquifiti- 
ons  upon  this  fubjedt  our  bulinefs  is  to  en- 
quire not  fo  much  into  the  nature  of  things, 
as  the  import  of  cxpreflions  and  ftatc  of  ideas 
under  contemplation ;  and  we  fhall  often  find 
that  the  fame  event,  according  to  the  perfons 
concerned  in  it,  to  the  light  wherein  wc 
place  it,  or  to  our  confidering  the  whole  or 
fome  part  only  of  the  chain  whereon  it  hangs, 
ihall  be  either  the  work  of  Fate,  the  eflfeft 
of  Chance,  or  the  produ<ft  of  human  Induftry, 
Forethought  and  Option,  For  Fate  and  Ne- 
ceflity being  always  oppofed  to  free  Choice, 
^  may  be  applicable  to  an  Event  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  whofe  choice,  or  what  act  of  the 
Will  you   refer  it. 

If  I  lie  under  the  power  of  a  fuperiour  ia 
what  manner  to  difpofe  of  me,  the  determina- 
tion is  Fate  to  me,  tho*  matter  of  choice  and 
deliberation  to  him.  So  I  may  efteem  it  in 
the  hand  of  Fate  fo  determine  how  1  (hall 
difpofe  of  myfelf  feven  years  hentc,  if  I 
cannot  by  any  prefent  aft  of  mine  certainly 
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dircdt  my  future  rcfolvcs ;.  but  when  the  time 
of  adlion  comes,  I  (hall  then  have  it  in  my 
power  and  option  which  way  to  turn  myfelf  : 
then  again,  after  I  have  executed  my  choice 
and  fixed  my  fituation,  if  I  run  back  through 
the  whole  chain  of  caufcs  bringing  me  there- 
into, the  opportunities  enabling,  and  induce- 
ments prevailing  on  me  to  take  the  part  1  did, 
which  were  not  of  my  own  procurement,  I 
may  be  apt  to  call  it  the  work  of  Fate. 

'No  wonder  then  that  fo  variable  and  ilippe- 
ry  a  term  flbould  often  prefentus  with  double 
lights,  bewildering  the  moft  cautious  traveller, 
like  an  ignis  fatuus  :  wherefore,  as  I  faid  be- 
fore, it  were  better  we  could  do  entirely  with- 
out it ;  for  Providence  feems  a  much  clearer 
and  fteadier  idea ;  nor  are  there  the  like  diffi- 
culties in  underftanding  hovv  this,  by  the  apt 
difpofition  of  caufes  fuited  to  each  refpeftivc 
purpofe,  may  generate  the  laws  of  nature, 
fhape  the  windings  of  fortune,  and  produce 
the  motives  giving  the  turn  to  human  volition. 
53.  Let  us  now  confider  how  far  our  con- 
duit and  condition  in  life  may  be  cramped 
and  controulcd  by  this  univerfal  provifion. 
We  find  ourfelves  circumfcribed  in  our  pow- 
ers, our  knowledge,  and  the  fcope  allotted  us 
to  exercife  them.  This  nobody  doubts.  The 
feverities  of  winter  fucceed  the  conveniencies 
of  fummer ;  our  weight  binds  us  down  to  the 
S  4  earth. 
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earthy  nor  can  we  foar  aloft  like  the  fwallow, 
Tempeftsy  difeafes,  and  finifler  accidents  come 
upon  us  inevitably^  and  many  things  fall  out 
beyond  our  fkill  or  power  to  prevent  them  : 
but  want  of  ikill  and  power  is  not  want  of  li- 
berty. Bars,  obftrudions,  and  reftraints  con- 
fine us  in  the  exercifc  of  thofe  powers  wc 
have;  hut  there  is  a  difference  between  free-- 
dom  of  adlion  and  freedom  of  Will :  the  lat- 
ter refpedts  only  fuch  things  as  we  have  a  na- 
tural ability  to  perform,  and  againfl  which 
there  lies  no  impediment  to  prevent  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  our  endeavours.  But  Freewill  cannot 
proceed  without  inducements  to  move,  and 
id^as  to  dired  it;  therefore  that  provifion 
which  fupplies  us  with  thefc,  is  (o  far  from 
overthrowing,  that  it  is  the  bafis  and  fupport 
of  our  freedom. 

Nor  would  doubts  arife  concerning  our  pof- 
fcflion  of  this  privilege,  if  we  did  not  general- 
ly extend  it  beyond  its  proper  objeft,  which, 
ftridlly  fpeaking,  is  none  other  than  the  prc- 
fcnt  aftion  in  our  power ;  but  our  prefent  en- 
deavours often  have  a  tendency  to  diftant  pur-r 
pofes ;  and  experience  teaches  us  what  th«y 
have  been  ufed  to  produce  ;  therefore  we  cf- 
teem  the  confequences  to  be  effected  by  them 
as  under  our  power,  and  fubjefts  of  our  option : 
then,  if  fuch  remote  events  fall  out  otherwifc 
than  cxpedled,  wc  afcribe  it  to  a  Fatality  % 
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whereas  the  failure  was  really  owing  to  par- 
ticular circuoiflances  we  did  not  attend  to,  or 
the  interfering  of  natural  caufes  we  did  not 
take  into  account. 

More  efpccially  we  conceive  ourfelves  maf- 
ters  of  our  own  ideas,  and  to  have  the  con^ 
ftant  ufeX)f  that  judgement  and  difcrcdon  we 
po0efs  J  therefore  if  they  fail  us  at  any  time 
in  fome  egregious  mifcondudt,  we  apprehend 
ourfelves  as  having  been  under  a  fecret  infa« 
tuation ;.  becaufe  the  proceeding  being  con- 
trary to  our  prefent  and  former  Will  and 
judgement,  which  we  can  fcarce  believe  could 
have  varied  fb  greatly  in  the  interval,  we  con* 
elude  a  force  mufl  have  been  put  upon  our 
Will  to  make  it  aft  fo  oppofite  to  its  own  de- 
figns. 

But  it  is  well  known,  that  our  apprehend- 
ons  are  not  always  the  fame,  nor  does  reafon 
always  operate  with  equal  vigour ;  imagina- 
tion varies  her  fcenes,  difcretion  falls  off  her 
gu^rd,  fancies  ftart  up,  defires  intrude,  pafli- 
ons  beguile,  and  things  prefent  themfelvcs  in 
unufual  afpeds,  owing  to  the  (late  of  our  bo- 
dily humours,  the  mechanical  play  of  our  or- 
ganization, prevalency  of  our  habits,  and  ap- 
pearance of  external  objetfls  ;  all  which  are 
natural  caufes  z&ing  with  a  regularity  undiA- 
cemible  to  ourfelves.  So  there  is  no  occafiof^ 
for  recurriog  to  that  unfubflantial  Fa 
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fpoken  of  in  §  48.  for  Fate  is  fo  much  of  the 
order  of  fecond  caufes^  as  our  Will  has  no 
fhare  in  carrying  on^  and  our  Underflanding 
no  light  to  difcover. 

Thus  Fate  and  Freewill  have  their  diflind 
provinces,  nor  ever  appear  to  xlafli  unlefs 
when  we  happen  to  miftake  the  boundaries ; 
but  if  we  efteem  events  within  our  power 
which  depend  upon  other  caufes,  we  may 
find  ourfelves  fruflraled,  not  by  a  force  upon 
our  Will,  but  by  having  undertaken  more, 
and  carried  our  expectations  further  than  we 
were  warranted.  For  the  giant  Fate,  though 
enormous  in  ftrength  and  ftature,  never 
tramples  upon  Liberty,  nor  fo  covers  the 
ground  as  not  to  leave  fome  fpace  for  hu- 
man Agency  while  employed  in  its  proper 
offices. 

54.  For  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Events  lying  within  the  bofom  of  Fate,  nor 
are  we  to  take  our  meafures  upon  any  thing 
we  may  fancy  contained  there:  it  may  afFe£t 
the  fuccefs,  but  cannot  alter  the  prudence  of 
our  conduft,  which  confifts  in  the  conformity 
of  our  actions  with  the  befl:  lights  of  our 
judgement. 

If  God  has  any  fecret  purpofe  to  accom- 
plifh,  no  doubt  he  has  provided  caufes  to 
work  it  out;  our  bufinefs  lies  only  with  thofe 
caufes  whofe  cxiftence  and  tendency  we  can 

difcern  ; 
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difcern;  while  wc  make  the  due  ufe  of  them, 
fo  far  as  we  have  power  and  opportunity,  wc5 
fhall  perform  our  little  fhare  in  the  execution 
of  his  plan. 

When  we  have  determined  upon  our  point 
ever  fo  wifely,  and  projefted  our  fcheme  ever 
fo  prudently,  perhaps  there  may  be  a  decree  td 
a  contrary  efFedt  which  vvill  baffle  all  our  en-^ 
deavours :  but  this  can  be  no  guide  to  us,  nor 
obje(fl  of  our  contemplation,  until  manifefting 
iffelf  by  the  completion  :  in  the  mean  time, 
if  we  find  thfngs  take  a  wrong  turn  unex- 
pectedly, we  are  not  from  thence  to  infer 
there  is  a  Fatality  upon  them,  for  we  cannot 
expedt  to  penetrate  into  the  fecret  workings 
of  Fate,  which  are  purpofely  concealed  from 
us,  but  muft  employ  our  /kill  and  induftry  to 
recSify  our  meafures^  while  there  remains  any 
probability  of  fuccefs,  that  is,  until  we  per- 
ceive invincible  obftacles  ftanding  apparently 
in  the  way. 

Nor  have  we  the  lefs  range  of  aftion  for  the 
fecret  fprings  of  events  taking  their  certain 
Courfe  by  the  divine  appointment,  neither 
would  our  liberty  be  at  all  enlarged,  if  they 
were  fet  in  motion  by  the  fortuitous  declina- 
tion of  Epicurus's  atoms.  Experience  teaches 
that  our  ftrongeft  expectations  arc  liable  to  be 
frirrtrated,  and  our  heft  projected  fchcmc« 
dered  abortive  unaccountably;  and 
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iland  equally  at  a  lofs  how  to  ward  off  the 
difappointment  whether  it  were  to  come  by 
chance  or  by  Fate,  for  we  can  as  little  con- 
je<5tare  what  the  wild  workings  of  chance 
would  produce,  as  the  ftated  provifions  of  wif- 
dotp  :  in  both  cafes  we  can  only  proceed  ac- 
cording to  what  we  fee,  and  put  in  ufc  thofe 
methods  which  we  judge  moft  expedient. 
Nor  would  it  prove  lefs  deftru<ftive  of  care 
and  induflry^  if  we  (hould  entertain  a  no- 
tion of  luck  running  againft  us,  than  of  a  Fa- 
tality. 

55.  There  is  one  fpccies  oi  Fate  refpcding 
the  condition  of  each  man  in  another  life  de-r 
pendent  on  his  condudt  in  this,  comn^only 
called  Predfflination.  This,  in  many  people's 
apprehenfion,  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  Fa-p 
tality ;  for  they  fay  the  Saint  cannot  fin,  nor 
the  Sinner  do  right :  yet  it  being  obvious 
there  can  be  neither  right  nor  wrong,  unlefs 
in  things  within  our  power  and  option,  they 
fuppofe  that  though  we  have  power  to  per- 
form, we  have  none  to  choofe ;  fo  there  lies 
a  force  upon  the  Will  conftraining  it  to  one 
particular  choice* 

But  experience  does  not  fupport  this  doc- 
trine, for  the  wicked  now  and  then  ufe  their 
power  well,  and  it  is  too  notorious  that  the 
righteous  often  fail  of  doing  the  good  they 
might.     Did  Peter  aft  right  when  he  thrice 

denied 
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denied  his  mafter  ?  Or  did  Pilate  aft  wrong  in 
ufing  endeavours  to  get  Jefus*  releafed  inftead 
of  Barabbas  ?  and  does  not  this  manifeft^ 
that  neither  were  under  a  conftant  fatality^ 
but  left  fometimes  at  leaft  at  liberty  to 
depart  from  their  general  tenour  of  conduft  ? 

Then  if  any  pretend  that  this  general  te- 
nour»  fo  far  as  requiiite  to  denominate  the 
party  good  or  bad,  is  influenced  by  the  fata* 
lity  of  a  decree ;  let  them  fearch  into  the  re- 
cefles  of  the  human  heart,  examine  the 
judgements,  defires,  imaginations  harbouring 
there,  underftand  perfedtly  all  the  natural 
caufes  anywife  afFefting  them,  and  clearly 
difcern  that  none  of  thefe  are  adequate  to  the 
effeft,  before  they  are  warranted  to  aflert  this. 
Nor  let  them  build  too  haftily  upon  the  dic<- 
tates  of  authority,  which  are  beft  explained 
by  experience  of  fafts,  and  are  delivered  in  a 
language  accommodated  to  the  common  con- 
ceptions of  men,  wherein  we  often  afcribe 
events  to  the  aft  oFGod,  which  were  the  re- 
fult  of  fecond  caufes  eftabliihed  by  him. 

Therefore  it  may  be  true  that  God  giveth 
us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  without  conftrain-* 
ing  ourWills  by  his  immediate  and  irrefiftible 
influence ;  as  it  is  true,  that  he  giveth  us  our 
daily  bread,  though  he  fends  it  not  by  fpecial 
mcflengers,  as  he  did  toElias,  but  by  the  pro- 
vifions  he  made  for  the  fruits  of  nature  in  the 

Arufture 
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firudure  of  plants,  fertility  of  foils,  kindly 
warmth  of  the  fun,  feaibnable  refrcChcneats 
of  dews  and  fhowers, .  and  by  the  provifions 
he  made  for  exerting  human  induflry,  and 
fixing  an  attachment  to  their  feveral  profeffioss 
in  the  farmer,  the  miller,  thp  mealman,  and 
the  baker. 

56.  It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  the  final 
ftate  of  every  man,  as  well  as  all  other  events 
without  exception,  depends  upon  caufes  flow«> 
ing  from  fprings  originally  provided  by  the 
Almighty;  and  in  this  light  ft  may  be  faid 
that  none  (hall  be  faved  whofe  names  weis 
not  written  in  the  book  of  life :  but  the 
writing  in  this  book,  if  we  will  employ  the 
figure,  has  no  efficacy,  nor  can  limit  our 
freedom,  being  uo  more  than  a  declaration  or 
record  of  the  caufes  in  a^t,  and  operations  of 
under-cau fes  flowing  from  them;  which 
are  equally  matter  of  record,  whether  runni&g 
ki  the  channel  of  freewill,  or  of  impulfe^ 
force,  and  ncceffity.         ^ 

And  the  provifions  now  fpoken  of  encroach 
kaft  of  any  upon  the  province  of  free  Agency; 
a  man  may  have  his  bones  broken,  his  for-* 
tune  ruined,  his  life  deftroyed,  by  earthquakes, 
tempefts,  plagues,  or  other  accidents  he  caa* 
not  pofiibly  guard  againft  nor  prevent ;  but 
his  interefts  in  futurity  cannot  be  hurt,  unlefi 
by  fome  action  he  has  power  and  liberty  to 

forbear. 
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/(wbear.  Therefore  is  he  free  in  whatever  he 
does  affeding  thofe  interefts,  notwithflaiKlifig 
the  entry  recorded,  or  provifion  preordained ; 
ibr  liberty,  as  we  have  feen  before,  depends 
tipon  the  2£t  enfuing  the  exertion  of  our  pow- 
er, not  upon  any  thing  antecedent,  nor  upoa 
the  motives  or  caufes  inciting  usi  to  exert  it : 
if  we  have  talents,  opportunities,  underftand- 
ingand  difcretion,  wehav^the  fame  freedom 
to  ufe  them  by  what  means  foev£r  they  came 
to  us,  whether  by  a  fudden  and  accidental 
good  fortune,  or  by  a  long  ieries  of  caufes  pre- 
appointed for  that  purpofe. 

But  men  are  led  by  their  avcrfeneii  to  trou- 
ble to  extend  the  idea  of  their  power  beyohd 
its  proper  bounds ;  they  want  to  do  fome- 
thing  to-day  whereby  to  enfure  an  indefeadble 
title  to  future  happinefs,  without  leaving  any 
thiag  for  to-morrow,  but  to  take  their  paf- 
timc  in  the  manner  pioft  agreeable  to  them- 
ielves.  This  is  miftaking  their  province,  for 
they  can  never  do  their  work  fo  compleatly 
but  there  will  always  remain  fomething  fur- 
ther to  do  :  yet  this  does  not  afFedt  their  li- 
berty to  take  jfuch  meafures  as  at  prefent  are 
feafible ;  for  whatever  be  predeftined  concern- 
ing them  to-morrow,  they  may  ftill  do  fo 
much  for  thetnfelves  as  the  actions  now  in 
their  power  amount  to. 

Therefore 


^«  Vrerwtu. 
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57.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  take  off  the 
difcouragement6  againft  deliberation  and  ac« 
tivity,  unlefs  we  quiet  the  appreheniions 
ariiing  in  men's  minds  concerning  their  fu« 
ture  proceedings:  for  fome  diflurb  them- 
felves  with-  the  dread  of  a  predetermination 
upon  all  their  motions,  which  may  turn  them 
hereafter  into  the  road  of  deftrudlion,  not- 
withftanding  the  beil  difpoiitions  they  find  at 
prefent  in  their  hearts*  But  let  them  conii-^ 
der,  that  their  prefent  adions  were  as  much 
predefined  as  any  they  (hall  perform  hereaf-^ 
tcr,  yet  they  find  thcmfclves  it  full  liberty  to 
ihape  them  in  fuch  manner  as  they  judge  ex* 
pedient;  therefore  they  may  depend  upon 
having  the  like  freedom  at  other  times 4 

Well,  but  they  know  not  whit  ideas  may 

then  ftart  up  in  their  minds  urging  them  to 

mifapply  their  powers.    Is  there  not  the  like 

lazard  attending  the  common  affairs  of  life  } 

or  other  events,  as  well  as  thofe  affedting  the 

ooral  charadter,   are  equally  predcftined  by 

lie  proviiion  of  caufes  fuited  to  bring  them 

)rth.   Yet  who  that  lives  in  peace  and  plenty 

rcr  affrights  himfclf  with  the  thought  that 

tere  may  be  fecret  fprings  at  work  which 

ty  deprive  him  of  his  health,  his  limbs,  or 

$  fubftance  ?   While  things  go  on  ia  a  good 

lin,  and  no  danger  difcernible  to  human 

cumfpedtion  threatens,  we  reft  co 

Vol.  II.  T 
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with  oar  fituation,  unrac^fted  by  imaginaiy 
terrors  1  and  fo  we  maj  with  refped  to  oor 
fpiritaa)  concerns,  for  virtue  improves  itfelf^ 
and  good  habits  grow  ftronger  by^exercife: 
therefore  though  our  final  ftate  remains  ia 
the  band  of  Providence,  and  we  cannot  pe^ 
netrate  the  fecret  councils  of  heaven,  yet  the 
right  difpofitions  we  feel  at  prefcnt,  are  aa 
evidence  that  provifion  is  made  for  a  happy 
iffue  at  lad,  an  evidence  fufficient  to  excludr 
every  thing  more  than  a  poffibility  of  oim^ 
failing  :  nor  were  it  expedient  that  ihii^ 
fliould  be  excluded,  as  being  ferviceable  to^ 
keep  us  vigilant,  and  guard  us  againft  a  fu<» 
pinenefs  of  temper  that  might  creep,  upon  us^ 
infenftbly. 

Befides,  let  us  examine  wherein  il  *«rauld 
better  our  condition,  if  God  were  to  revoke 
his  Predeftination,  and  undo  his  provifion  of 
caufes,  ib  far  as  relates  to  ourielves  :  woukl 
this  enable  us  by  our  prefent  cares  fi>  to  bind 
our  future  condudi:  as  that  it  could  never  rua 
amifs?  and  if  not,  how  would  matters  be 
mended  with  us  ?  There  would  ftill  remaia 
a  poiiibility  that  after  having  begun  welt  we 
might  faint  in  the  midway,  and  this  event 
would  become  abfolutely  fortuitous :  buk  we 
fliould  hardly  find  more  comfort  in  thinking 
that  Qur  Fafee  depended  upon  the  odSt  of  a  die 
than  upon  a  Predeternunation. 

So 
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So  then  it  might  fairlf  be  put  to  men's 
choice  whether  they  had  rather  believe  them- 
&Ives  in  the  hand  of  Chance^  or  of  a  wife  and 
gracious  Governour:  for  the  proceedings  df 
wiiclom  are  regular^  and  tho'  we  know  not 
perfedly  what  belongs  to  goodnefs^  we  may 
fomi  a  judgement  thereon  fati^fai^ory  to  any 
rcafonable  perfon ;  but  the  flighty  gambols 
of  chance  are  obje<^s  of  no  fcience>  nor 
grounds  of  any  dependence  whatever. 

Nor  fhould  we  find  greater  fecurity  in  the 
privilege  of  indifference  fo  much  vaunted  by 
fome,  for  this  being  controulable  by  no  mo-* 
tives,  it  would  avail  us  little  to  have  a  (bbw 
underflanding  and  virtuous  inclinations  mbv-* 
ing  us  to  take  a  falutary  courfe  i  for  our  Free- 
will of  indiBference  might  run  counter  to  them 
all|  nor  could  we  have  any  affurance  what 
turns  it  might  take :  which  mufl:  throw  us 
again  into  all  the  anxieties  attendant  upon  the 
dominion  of  chance. 

Thus  whatever  hypothefis  we  can  frame, 
leaves  as  much  room  for  apprehenfions  as  that 
of  Predeflination  above  defcribed ;  for  while 
wc  conceive  it  operating^  not  by  a  Fatality, 
but  by  an  apt  difpofition  of  fecond  caufes,  it 
gives  as  large  a  icope  to  human  freedom  and 
^brecaft,  and  induflry,  as  we  have  reafon  from 
experience  to  think  ourfeWes  p^fiaflbil  ^; 
ttd  as  good  ground  of  expert 
Tz 
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fucccfs  of  our  mcafurcs  as  wc  arc  warranted  in 
any  light  to  entertain. 

58.  Nevcrthelefs,  if  the  mind  appears  to 
have  taken  a  wrong  turn,  arc  there  not  juft 
grounds  of  apprehenfion  ?  Mpft  affuredly. 
But  this  turn  manifefts  itfelf  moft  evidently 
in  the  prevalence  of  evil  habits,  and  attach- 
ment to  prefent  pleafures,  without  regard  to 
the  confequences;  therefore  thofe  who  ftand 
in  greateft  danger,  arc  leaft  apt  to  take 
the  alarm,  and  whoever  could  raife  it  in 
them,  would  do  them  an  ineftimable  kind- 
nefs.  On  the  contrary,  fuch  in  whom  dif- 
quietudes  abound,  have  upon  that  very  ac- 
count the  lefs  reafon  to  entertain  them ;  for 
an  earneft  concern  for  the  future  being  the 
.  firft  and  principal  fpring  provided  for  bring- 
ing men  into  the  right  way,  where  this  ap- 
pears ftrongly,  it  is  of  itfelf  alone  an  evidence 
that  provifion  has  been  made  in  their  favour. 

But  defpondencies  of  this  kind  are  often 
owing  to  the  indifcretion  of  teachers,  who 
infift  too  ftrenuoufly  upon  higher  perfcftions 
of  virtue  than  human  nature  can  attain,  and 
are  found  to  prevail  moft  upon  women,  or 
perfons  of  fmall  ability,  and  in  their  contem- 
plative hours  rather  than  feafons  of  adHon. 
For  the  confolation  of  fuch  perfons  therefore 
let  it  be  obferved,  that  righteoufnefs  docs  not 
confift  in  the  quantity  of  good  we  do,  but  in 

our 
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our  doing  fo  much,  be  it  little,  or  be  it  much, 
as  lies  in  our  power.  There  are  pegs  and  pins 
in  a  building  as  well  as  beams  and  columns, 
nor  can  we  doubt  thatGod  diftributes  to  eve- 
ry man  the  talents  fuited  to  the  tafk  he  is  to 
perform ;  therefore  if  we  attend  only  to  fa- 
mily affairs,  or  making  broths  for  thie  fick, 
provided  this  be  all  we  had  ability  to  do,  we 
have  compleated  our  part. 

Let  it  next  be  remarked,  that  our  imagina- 
tion does  not  lie  under  our  abfolute  command 
to  raife  ideas  there,  in  what  ftrength  and  vi- 
vidnefe  of  colour  we  pleafe :  the  Poet  cannot 
always  fill  himfelf  with  infpiration,  nor  the 
Philofopher  with  his  clear  difcernment  of  ab- 
ftraifted  truth,  nor  the  religious  man  with  his 
ardors  and  tranfports  :  therefore  the  want  of 
a  fervent  faith  and  glowing  zeal  is  not  fo 
much  the  mark  of  reprobation,  as  of  a  pre- 
fent  indifpofition  of  the  organs. 

Let  it  further  be  remembered,  that  notwith- 
fianding  what  may  have  been  inculcated  of  a 
conftant  attention  to  the  duties  of  religion,  our 
bufinefs  lies  chiefly  in  action,  and  the  com- 
mon duties  of  life  :  'fo  that  when  perplexities 
overcloud  us,  inftead  of  foreboding  melan- 
choly omens  from  the  gloom  they  caft,  we 
ihould  rather  take  them  as  admonitions,  that 
it  is  not  now  the  feafon  to  puzzle  our  brains 
with  thinking;    but  to   bcftir  ourfelves  in 

T  3  fonic 
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fome  adivc  employment,  or  purfue  fomc  10- 
Boccnt  recreation,  which  may  fupply  us  with 
a  flow  of  fpirits  for  rcafon  to  work  with  to 
better  purpofe  afterwards. 

For  if  fear  and  trembling  be  a  duty,  a  be- 
coming confidence  and  juft  repofe  in  the  di- 
Vine  Goodnefs  is  a  duty  likewife ;  nor  is  for- 
titude lefs  a  virtue  than  prudence,  and  the 
proper  province  of  both  is  afcertained  by  their 
ufefulnefs.  Therefore  when  anxieties  arife, 
it  behoves  us  to  confider  what  purpofe  they 
may  anfwer ;  while  they  ferve  to  keep  us  vi- 
gilant, and  fpur  on  our  activity  in  helping 
ourfelves,  we  do  well  to  encourage  them;  but 
when  they  tend  to  no  good,  nor  urge  us  to  a- 
ny  thing  we  fhould  not  have  done  as  well 
without  them,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
turn  our  face  from  them,  and  ufc  any  expe- 
dient at  hand  to  bani(h  them  out  of  our 
thoughts. 

But  Predeftination,  though  formerly  mak- 
ing much  noife  in  the  world,  is  now  grown 
an  unfaihionable  topic,  nor  am  I  forry  that  it 
is  fo;  for  though  1  think  it  might  be  fb  ex- 
plained as  to  render  it  neither  formidable  nor 
fubverfive  of  diligence,  yet  I  fear  fuch  expla- 
nation would  not  take  effeft  with  common 
apprehenfions,  but  they  would  ftill  annex  to 
it  an  idea  of  Fatality  5  which  muft  unavoida-  1 
bly  nouriih  defpondencies  in  phlegmatic  tern-  \ 

pcrs, 
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pcT$,  prefumptlon,  and  fatal  fecurity  in  the 
fanguine. 

59. 1  have  now  rummaged  every  corner  of 
the  wildemefs,  and  left  no  thicket  untried 
that  I  could  think  of:  it  has  been  my  endea- 
vour to  open  the  paflfages  its  I  v/ent  along, 
and  difentangle  the  boughs  where  they  had 
matted  themfelves  together,  or  been  inter- 
laced by  perfons  of  an  unlucky  (hrcwdneft  in 
perplexing;  fo  that  the  traveller  may  never 
be  driven  againft  the  thorns  without  finding 
an  opening  to  efcapc  them,  nor  bewildered 
in  mazes,  without  feeling  a  clue  to  direct 
him. 

Yet  I  do  not  pretend  fo  to  havfe  cleared  the 
way,  as  that  he  may  run  catelefsly  along ;  for 
the  boughs  will  ftill  overhang,  the  paths  re- 
main dark,  rugged,  and  intricate,  and  the 
clue  put  into  his  hands  be  apt  to  (lip  away 
from  him :  therefore  he  muft  not  proceed 
in  a  hurry,  but  take  every  ftcp  warily  and  cir- 
cumfpeftly,  putting  the  twigs  afide  that  they 
may  not  ftrike  againft  his  eyes,  nor  intercept 
his  view  of  the  ground  as  he  goes  along,  and 
keeping  good  hold  of  his  fcveral  clues  while 
neceffary  for  his  guidance. 

If  I  have  not  done  my  work  compleatly  to 

the  fatisfadiontof  every  body,  allowance  may 

be   made  for  the  difficulty  of  the  fubjefti 

which  has  foiled    fo   many  anen  of   deep 

T  4  thought 
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thought  and  learnings  that  fhould  any  thing 
be  found  herc'to  render  it  clearer,  I  fhould  ra- 
ther look  upon  it  as  a  lucky  hit,  than  any 
claim  to  extraordinary  merit.  For  I  have 
not  pretended  to  manage  the  fame  train  of 
argument  better  than  other  people,  but 
have  proceeded  in  a  method  of  my  own, 
which  if  purfued  imperfedtly,  may  ftill 
ferve  as  a  hint,  that  others  may  improve 
upon  to  greater  advantage.  I  have  at  leail 
to  my  own  content  efFe(5bed  a  perfeft  recon- 
cilement between  Freewill  and  Univer^ 
Providence,  and  if  this  could  be  done  to 
the  general  content,  it  would  be  no  imall 
fervice  to  the  ferious  part  of  mankind;  for 
neither  of  thefe  points  can  eafily  be  given 
up,  nor  has  it  hitherto  been  found  eafy  to 
fhow  them  confiftent  with  one  another. 

For  our  reafon  affords  us  fo  many  grounds 
of  aiTurance,  that  affairs  as  well  in  the  moral 
as  natural  world,  are  adminiflered  by  the 
power  and  wifdom  of  God ;  and  yet  fb  many 
important  events,  fuch  as  the  rife  and  fall  of 
.empires,  the  lives  and  deaths,  the  fortunes 
and  diflrefTes  of  men,  depend  upon  their  beha- 
viour among  one  another,  that  we  cannot  but 
be  perfuadcd  he  governs  the  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions of  mankind  with  as  full  andabbldtea 
dominion  as  he  does  the  courfcs  of  mtos^  O^^ 
the  other  hand,  daily  experience  bean  viiin^^ 
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that  our  motions  lie  under  our  own  controul, 
and  we  can  do  this  thing  or  that  as  we  pleafe, 
without  any  force  conftraining,  or  dominion 
compelling  us  to  the  contrary.  .Then  upon 
comparing  thefe  two  confiderations  together, 
while  they  appear  to  claQi,  we  are  tempted 
to  diftruft  either  our  reafon  or  our  experience; 
and  according  to  which  part  we  take,  either 
arc  thrown  oflf  our  difcretion  and  tenour  of 
conduft  by  the  imagination  of  a  fccret  in- 
fluence and  compulfion  hanging  over  us,  or 
lofc  our  dependence  upon  Providence,  that 
trued  folace  of  our  minds  in  time  of  danger 
and  diftrefs,  and  fureft  direction  of  our  con- 
duct in  feafons  of  eafe  and  profperity. 

Whereas  were  the  inconfiftency  taken  off, 
we  might  th^n  allow  both  human  agency  and 
divine  government  their  full  extent,  becaufc 
they  might  co-operate  in  the  fame  work 
without  interfering  with  each  other:  we 
ihould  fee  no  difcouragement  againft  making 
obfervations  upon  the  things  about  us  relative 
to  our  conduift,  and  taking  our  meafures  ac- 
cordingly with  freedom,  and  a  decent  confix 
dence  in  their  fuccefs;  and  we  (hould  depend 
contentedly  upon  the  guidance  of  Providence 
far  turning  the  coui  ks  ot  iortunc  and  adtions 
of  pcrfons  with  whom  wc  have  any  concern, 

^fo  as  to  procure  all  the  good  intended  to  be 
bcftowcd  upon  us. 
I  Nay 
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Nay  further,  when  we  confider  that  things 
vifible  and  invifible,  lie  under  the  dominion  of 
one  govcrnour,  connedling  all  in  one-^ifely 
regulated  polity,  wherein  nothing  is  cfta- 
bliflied  in  vain,  and  refleft  how  much  of  our 
time  is  loft  in  flcep  and  infancy,  how  many 
pains,  difeafes  and  troubles  fall  upon  us»  how 
many  unavailing  hours  pafs  over  our  heads^  and 
how  often  we  are  forced  to  beftir  ourfelves  to 
very  little  purpofe  of  our  own ;  there  is  a  pro- 
bable prefumption  that  all  thefe  things  turn 
fome  how  or  other  to  the  account  of  other 
Beings.  So  that  our  little  concerns  and 
tranfadtions  may  be  of  greater  importance 
than  we  imagine,  and .  ourfelves  made  un- 
knowingly to  work  out  the  advantage  of  fel- 
low-creatures, whereof  we  have  not  the  leaft 
knowledge,  nor  even  4ufpicion.  Nor  need 
we  want  hopes  from  thjB  goodnefs  of  God, 
that  we  (hall  one  day  reap  the  benefit  of 
thofe  fervices  wherein  we  have  fceen  made, 
though  undefignedly,  inftrumental. 

But  how  fimple  and  confined,  or  how  cx- 
tenfivc  and  complicated  fchemes  foever  we 
may  conceive  contained  within  the  divine 
plan,  the  ftumbling  block  of  compuliion  upon 
free  Agency  being  removed,  we  may  conclude 
that  every  purpofe  comprized  therein  has 
adequate  caufes  provided  for  its  execution, 

d  every  caufe  in  aft,   whether  voluntary 

or 
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or  neceflary  agent,  contributes  its  fliare  to- 
wards the  completion  of  fome  purpofe. 

Therefore  the  do<9:rine  of  univerfal  Provi- 
dence being,  as  it  feems  to  me,  well  efta- 
blifhed,  I  miy  go  on  without  further  fcruplc 
to  raife  what  fuperftrufture  I  can  upon  this 
foundation. 


CHAP.     XXVII. 

E   Q^V   A   L    I    T   y. 

HAIL,  glorious  Liberty !  thou  choiceft 
privilege  of  imperial  man !  the  pre- 
rogative by  which  he  exercifes  his  dominion 
over  this  iublunary  kingdom !  Infpirc  a  fpark 
of  thy  fpirit  into  thy  votary,  who  has  la- 
boured through  thorns  and  briars  to  colled 
evidence  of  thy  charter  from  all  ruling  Provi- 
dence, impowering  thee  to  adt  as  one  of  her 
principal  minifters  in  executing  her  defigns  ; 
and  has  produced  the  divine  mandate  to  irre- 
fiftible  Fate,  commanding  him  to  leave  an 
ample  province  for  dice  to.  range  in. 

But  where  betterlMlllHklilWI  to  dwelt 
than  in  this  my^ 
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whofe  fons  in  former  times  have  ftruggled 
hard  for  thee,  enduring  diftrefles,  toils  and 
bloody  conflidls,  that  they  might  tranfmit  thy 
bleflings   to  us  their  children.     Thou  haft 
fnapped  fhort  the  iron  rod  of  defpotic  fway, 
broken  through  the  enormous  rule  of  Many 
made  for  One,  and  taught  Power  wherein  its 
real  ftrength  and  true  glory  confift.  Thou  haft 
dragged  tongue-tyed  fuperftition  at  thy  chariot 
wheels,  and  bound  in  fetters  that  daftard  flave, 
implicit  Faith,  that  ufed  to  fetter  the  very 
thoughts  of  men.     Thou  openeft  the  cham- 
bers of  fcience,  burfting  afunder  the  Ipfe  dixits 
that  had  barred  up  more  than  half  the  ave- 
nues.   Thou  cleareft  away  the  films  from 
our  eyes,  that  we  may  fee  for  ourfelves ;  and 
ftrengtheneft  our  feet,   that  we  may  walk 
without  the  leading  ftring.    O  !   let  us  never 
part  with  the  valuable  inheritance  our  ancef- 
tors  have  left  us.     Nor,  Itruft,  fhall  we  ever 
luffer  it  to  be  wrefted  out  of  our  hands :  let 
us  only  beware  that  we  be  not  beguiled  by 
falfe  appearances,  nor  enticed  away  from  our 
goddefs  by  a  phantom  reprefenting  her  likc- 
ncfs. 

For  there  are  counterfeits  abroad,  preteo* 
ders  that  afTume  thy  robes  and  gcflures*  The 
mimic  ape  Licentioufncfs  imitates  thine  intre- 
pid air  and  confident  gait.  The  blalent  B»il 
prophanes  thy  daring  language  with  his  nn- 

bridk: 
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bridled  tongue.  Conceited  Pertnefs  teaches 
the  new-loofened  fchool-boy  and  novel-fhidi- 
ed  girl  thy  fcorn  of  tutorage  and  controul. 
Irreverent  Methodifm,  ill-copier  of  thine  eafy 
carriage  before  fuperiours,  ruflies  with  fawcy 
familiarity  into  the  council  chamber  of  heaven. 
And  lion-lkin*d  Freethinking,  fafe  affedlor  of 
thy  bravery,  infults  whom  thou  haft  difarmed, 
ten  times  flays  the  flain,  and  claims  to  be  the 
iblc  gatherer  up  of  thy  fpoils.  They  range 
the  world  with  a  boifterous  rabble  tagging  at 
their  heels :  Clamour,  Arrogance,  Mifrepre- 
fentation,  Perverfenefs,  Cavil,  intemperate 
Jeft,  loud-laughing  Mockery  and  hood- wink- 
ed Mifrule.  They  fpare  not  things  facred 
nor  prophane ;  but  pluck  the  grey  beard  6f 
old  experience,  tear  the  prelates  lawn,  revile 
the  rulers  of  the  people,  nor  refrain  from  the 
Lord's  anointed.  The  unlucky  monkeys  tofs 
all  about  them  into  confufion,  and  grin  at  the 
wild  work  they  make :  they  fcalter  abroad 
firebrands  and  arrows,  and  cry.  Are  we  not 
in  fport  ?  they  delight  to  trip  up  the  unwary, 
or  entangle  the  feeble  in  their  webby  filaments, 
and  then  chuckle  with  joy  to  fee  the  perplex- 
ities they  have  occafioned. 

But  thou,  genuine  Liberty,  offspring  of  all- 
protedling  Jove,  and  fifter  of  Uranian  Venus 
who  difpenfeth  his  bl4J|y|||^HVyiC^  ^^ 
plenty;  thou  loveft 


thou  kiK>\rcft  the  world  isnipholdcn  by  ordert 
and  the  blif^  of  heaven  maintained  by  free 
cbcvUct\ce*  Therefore  thi^^u  recommendeil  re- 
jularity  and  fu*cvrdi:i^cion  to  the  tons  of  meiu 
Thv^a  lUtKkil  ir^x^n  Uvr  and  ordiaincc  as  thy 
bAU$  :  rule  dud  JLathcriCT  are  thv  ilippcrtcrs : 

j:\ V  vl   ^hcu  wuVikeil  u^x^n*     F-^crrtacc  arc 

t  XV  >*'^^v:^  «^:'«  ^:'  c  /vet  £^:  *  ,l^nnfv  zrnir  -mTt 
N    t  ^^  ;  "c  ?  ^rvc  .  cr  ce-:^  r::cs  ^^^.m  Tclr% 
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upon  the  icy  paths,  and  work  a  Mt  pafiago 
oyer  the  dangerous  rocks  of  offence.  Yet 
with  all  their  care  -they  cannot  £0  plain  the 
road  as  that  the  common  traveller  ihall  pais 
lecure  :  but  the  Aeepy  {precipice  will  maker 
him  giddy,  the  fliding  furface  beguile  his 
tretub}ing?fteps,  and  unyielding  rubs  cau&  his 
feet  to  ftumble. 

O !  for  the  warning  voice  of  iagc  Pythagoras, 
Hence  ye  prophane !  That  none  but  the  hardy 
Adept  might  be  admitted  to  tread  the  peril6uar 
path.  But  thou,  Goddefs,in  thefe  latter^ times^ 
erdaincfl  there  (hall  be  no  concealment  of 
myfteries.The  fohs  of  Fauftus  now  are  the  only 
pricfts  of  thine  oracle :  they  lift  up  the  voice 
OA  high,  proclaiming  every  thing  to  every 
body :  they  watch  in  the  ftreets  to  gather  wha 
fo  pka&s  to  accompany  u&  in  all  our  excur-^ 
fions.  So  we  can  only  caution  the  too  curious 
traveller  to  beware  for  himfelf :  for  we  are 
going  upon  a  dangetous  expedition,  wherein 
we  cannot  enfiire  him  againil  accidents ;  beings 
to  cut  a  courfe  through  unprai^fed  ground 
from  the  feurces  opened  before.  Wherefore  if 
^tkcrc  be  any  in  this  wife  generation  who 
knows  himfelf  not  to  be  an  Adept,  he  had 
better  let  us  work  for  a  while  by  ourfelves^ 
and  wait  for  our  coming  down  again  to  the 
old  rivers  lying  within  his  accuftomed  walks. 
For  the  water  may  run  foul  and  unwholefome: 

through 
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through  the  new-dug  channel,  until  being 
purified  in  its  paffage,  he  may  find  it  fiiit- 
able  to  his  tafte  and  digeflion.  But  if 
the  veteran  Adept,  enured  to  toils  and  dangers, 
to  range  the  fields  of  contemplation  with 
fteady  tread  and  fober  boldnefs,  will  vouchfafc 
his  company :  let  him  review  with  us  the 
fburces  we  have  explored,  and  obferve  which 
way  they  firft  difcharge  their  ftream. 

2.  We  have  examined  the  human  mind 
and  found  that  all  her  motions  depend  upon 
motives,  thrown  upon  her  from  external  ob- 
jefts,  or  conveyed  by  the  channels  of  experi* 
ence,  education  and  example,  or  procured  by 
her  own  cares  and  induftry,  whereto  fhe  was 
inftigated  by  former  motives.     We  have  for- 
veyed    external    nature,   tracing    cfFeifts    to 
eaufes  until  we  arrived  at  the  Firft  Cau/e,  the 
origin  of  all  a(5tivity  and  efficacy ;   adting  with 
full  intelligence  of  all  he  does,   and  precon- 
certed defign  of  whatever  (hall  fall  out  in  im- 
mediate or  remote  confequcnce  of  his  opera- 
tion.   From  hence  it  follows  that  the  whole 
feries  of  events  throughout  the  world  takes 
prccifely  the  courfe  ordained  by  Providence: 
which  courfe  was  heretofore  fuppofed  to  run 
underground  along  the  pafl'agcs  of  a  fccrct  fa- 
tality, whofe  rocky  banks  dammed  up  the  fide 
bubblings  of  chance  and   freewill,  drawing 
them  forcibly  into  its  own  channcL    But  wc 

hive 
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have  cleared  away  the  matted  weeds  that  oter*- 
hung  the  ground,  and  laid  open  the  veins  from 
whence  thole  bubblings  arife  :  whereby  it 
appears  that  chance  is  t|ie  child  of  ignorance, 
for  her  workings  proceed  from  certain  caufes* 
yet  fuch  only  whofe  exiftence  or  tendency  vvc 
want  fagacity  to  difcern  ;  that  freewill  needs 
no  compulftve  force  to  keep  her  fteddy,  for 
flic  communicates,  by  antecedent  and  external 
caufcs  giving  birth  to  her  motives,  with  the 
fountain  whence  all  the  other  ftreams  de* 
five. 

Thus  nature^  chance  and  induftry,  become 
only  different  channels  of  the  fame  river  1 
andjwhat  virtues,  good  qualities  and  enjoy- 
ments, men  have  worked  out  for  themfelves* 
were  as  much  given  them  as  what  came  with-* 
out  their  feeking :   fo  that  whatever  portion 
of  happineCs  every  man  poffcfres>  is  fuch  and 
none  otlicr  than  was  allotted  him  by  the  di- 
vine bounty.    We  have  fcen  reafon  like  wife 
to  conclude  from  contemplation  of  the  divine 
ftature,  exempt  from  want  or  paflion  or  hu- 
mour or  weaknefs,   that  God  is  righteous  in 
all  his  dealings  and  equal  in  all  his  ways,  be- 
ing no  rcfpcfter  of  perfons :  that  his  mercy  is 
over  all  his  works,  and  that  equity  is  the  At- 
tribute whereof  we  can  have  tbecleareft  con- 
ception, '  as  implying  not^i|f|||||||||^|^  .a|A 
impartial  dillribution  of/ 
Vol.  II.  Uj 
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among  all  creatures  capable  of  receiving  it« 
Since  then  none  of  us  have  anything  befides 
what  we  received  from  the  divine  bounty^ 
and  that  bounty  flows  alike  upon  all ;  it  fol-* 
lows  unavoidably  that  there  muil  be  an  exadt 
equality  of  fortunes  among  us,  and  the  value 
of  each  perfon's  exiftence,  computed  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  his  Beings  precifely 
the  fame. 

3.  This  conclufion  doubtlefs  will  (hock  the 
vanity  of  mankind,  to  whom  happinefs  itfelf 
is  not  welcome  unlefs  they  can  engrofs  the 
monopoly  of  it  to  themfelves  i  and  who 
efteem  the  advanCages  and  accomplifhmeno 
they  rcfpeftively  polTefs  as  the  only  blefiings 
worth  receiving.  The  politician,  the  fokliei:» 
the  fcholar,  the  philofopher,  the  rich  npier-* 
chant,  the  poet,  the  player  and  the  fidler, 
have  a  fovereign  contempt  for  each  other^s 
endowments  in  comparifon  with  their  own  : 
believing  themfelves  the  peculiar  favourites 
of  fortune  with  refped  to  their  mental  c%pa^ 
cities,  and  claiming  an  intrinfic  merit  to  be 
found  in  none  befides.  But  they  will  s^l  be 
fcandalized  to  find  themfelves  put  upon  a  le* 
vel  with  the  greafy  plowman,  the  illiterate 
porter,  the  contemptible  ideot,  the  unen-« 
lightened  favage  and  the  fcarce  human  hoc^ 
tentot.  Neverthelefs  let  them  point  out 
wherein  we  have  been  miftaken  in  our  pre-* 

mifTes 
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nxifles  or  faulty  in  our  deduftions.  Let  them 
fhow  the  fingle  thing  they  have  which  they 
did  not  receive ;  or  if  they  wprked  it  out  for 
Aemfelves,  that  the  talents  and  opportunities  , 
enabling^  the  difpofitions  inclining  them^ 
were  not  given  j  and  thenifelves  furniflied 
by  certain  caufes  as  well  with  inclination  and 
l^irit  to  will  as  with  powers  to  do. 

If  there  be  fome  charadters  more  agreablc 
ki  the  fight  of  God  and  more  dcferving  of  his 
favour  than    others^    ftill    thofe    charaders 
arofe  either  from  a.  happy  conilitution  and 
temper  bellowed  by  nature,  or  from  educa^ 
tion,  company  and  ekample,  fallen  into  by 
good  fortune ;   or  if  we  fuppofe  a  particulate 
eiBfufion  of  divine  grace  to  make  the  difFe«- 
rence,  God  is  able  of  thefe  ftones  to  raife  up 
children  unto  Abraham  :   fo  that  the  famci 
Power  being  the  Author  of  nature,  the  Guideif 
of  fortune  and  free  Difpenfer  of  grace,  was 
the  origin  of  whatever  flowed  upon  us  thro* 
either  of  thofe  channels.     When  in  our  ftate 
of  non-entity,  we  were  all  equally  devoid  of 
merit  or  demerit,  and  were  called  forth  from 
thence   to   the  flations  and   properties   and 
fprings  of  adion  he  thought  proper  to  allot 
us ;  nor  can  he  fee  anything  to  engage  his  fa- 
vour in  one  man  rather  than  another,  which 
was  not  nearly  or  remotely  the  cffeft  of  his 
bounty^ 

U  2  Let 
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Let  them  next  examine  their  ideas  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  from  thence,  if  they  can, 
aflign  a  caufe  that .  ftiould  make  this  bqunty 
flow  unequally.  I  know  we  are  all  in  the 
hands  of  God  to  give  us  more  or  lefs  as  he 
pleafes ;  nor  have  any  of  us  caufe  to  complain 
at  receiving  a  fmaller  portion  than  his  neigh- 
bours, for  we  have,  no  demands  upon  him 
whatever :  but  how  is  it  likely  he  does  do 
fo  ?  what  Attribute  is  there  to  require,  or  even 
render  it  probable  ?  if  juftice  requires  that  the 
virtuous  (hould  fare  better  than  the  vicious, 
yet  does  juftice  hinder  that  the  fame  meafure 
of  virtue  fliould  be  allotted  to  every  one  ? 
But  our  virtues  muft  be  of  our  own  acquiring, 
or  they  will  not  defcrve  the  name.  Granted. 
Yet  fincc  the  Will  to  make  the  acquifition  de- 
rived from  above,  what  rule  of  juftice  prohi- 
bits the  incitements  to  Faife  that  Will,  and 
opportunities  to  exercifc  it,  from  being  dif- 
tributed  to  all  alike  ? 

Let  them  further  refled  that  their  talents 
and  accomplifhments  contribute  to  the  pro- 
tedlion,  the  benefit  or  thfe  entertainment  of 
others ;  their  very  piety  and  virtue,  to  be 
genuine,  muft  extend  their  good  effedts  be- 
yond the  pofleflbrs,  to  all  who  come  within 
their  reach  :  fo  that  the  rude  rabble  they 
defpife,  have  a  (hare  in  the  favours  beftowed 
upon  theqifelves ;  nor  is  there  a  man  pofleffing 

ibme 
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fome  extraordinary  gift  which  was  given  for 
his  own  fake  alone. 

They  may  likewifeconfider  that  happinefs  is 
the  only  thing  valuable,  all  other  things  being 
(o  in  proportion   as  they  conduce  towards 
that :  but  happinefs  confiils  in  the  aggregate 
of  pleafures,  or  rather  in  the  balance  of  that 
above  the  aggregate  of  pains;  and  by  pleafure 
we  underfland  every  fatisfadtion  or  compla- 
cence of  mind,  as  by  pain  every  uneafinefs  or 
difturbance.     Now  it  has  been  obferved  in  a 
former  place  that  we  are  very  bad  arithmeti- 
cians in  the  article  of  pleafure,  nor  can  keep 
account  oif  one  day's  enjoyments,  fo  as  to 
compute  the  balance  of  them  with  the  next, 
with  any  thing  like  the  exadnefs  we  could  do 
in  our  money  receipts  and  dilburfements.  For 
we  fix  our  eye  upon  one  favourite  objedl, 
whofe  value  we  eilimate  by  the  eagernefs  of 
defire  we  feel  rifing  towards  it :  but  dcfire 
often  proves  delufive,  or  where  it  does  not, 
yet  purfues  intcnfe  plcafures ;  whereas  it  has 
been  fhown  that  thofe  of  the  gentler  kind 
yield  us  a  larger  income  upon  the  whole. 
That  quick  fcnfibility  which  enhances  our 
joys  and  enables  us  to  feel  what  would  not 
touch  another,  adds  pungency  likcwifc  to  our 
vexations  and  renders  us  liable  to  fuch  ^% 
would  not  fall  open  perfbni  of  duller  apj>rt:- 
heniion.     And  if  a  rcadincli  of  rcflt/xif»n 
U  3  Utuh 
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tends  to  prolong *4)«r   enjoyments:  fo  like- 
wife   it   does   to   lengthen    our    grievances. 
Cares  and  troubles  enter  the  houfes  of  the 
great,  which  the  Vulgar  know  nothing  of : 
and   comforts  take   up  their  abode   in   the 
cottage,  where  the  rich  man  never  fees  thexa, 
Beiidcs  that  Pieafure  being  relative  to  Taffee 
and  Defire,  whicj^  vary  infinitely  among  man*- 
kind,   wc^  cannot  tell  what  another  fcsele  by 
what  we  fhould  feel  ourfeiVes  iri  his  fituation. 
Mciny  things  delight  us  extremely,  that  he 
would  not  care  a  rufli  for :  though  we  (hpuld 
thii.k  it  dreadful  to  want  them,   he  may  reft 
fully   contented   wT^hout  them.       Labour, 
fcarcity,  naftinefs,  ignorance,  fubje£lion,  and 
contempt,  that  would  opprefs  us  fdrely,.  iftiy- 
fit  light  ancf  eafy  upon  his  fhoulders.     And 
though  an  exchange  of  fortunes  would   bo 
thought  grievous  to  us,  and  defirable  by  him, 
which  feems  to  imply  a  conccffion  on  both 
fides  of  oars  having  the  preference ;  yet  is 
this  judgement  not  to  bedcpended  on,  as  being 
puffed  upon  the  entrance  into  a  new  ftatc  of 
life,  rather  than  the  continuance  in  an  old 
onv:.     But  the   common  labourer  raifed   to 
riches,  or  man  of  affluence  reduced  to  poverty, 
would  feel  himfelf  afFeifted  in  another  maniicr 
than  one  who  had  never  known  the  contrary: 
therefore  is  not  a  competent  judge  o£  his 
cafe.     For  Nature  has  eflabliOicd  this  rule 

tending 
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teading  greatly  tawards  an  equality^  that  our 
organs  loie  their  [Kxwer  of  affedting  us  by  ufe, 
both  pleafures  aiid  paias  abating  of  their 
vigour  upon  frequent  repetition.  Habit  and 
cuftona  brings  us  to  a  liking  of  the  way  of 
lilS;  we  have  long  continued  in^  and  defirc  in 
£>me  meafure  conforms  itfelf  to  the  obje(5t$ 
ufually  occuriqg  to  gratify  it.  From  all  which 
we  may  juftly  infer^i  thera  is  not  fuch  an  im- 
rx»nh  difference  between  the  happinefs  c^ 
men  as  is  commonly  apprehended. 

4.  Could  we  lay  afide  for  a  while  our  rc- 
mepibrance  of  the  good  and  evil  we  have  feen 
befalling  mankind,  we  fhould  be  apt  to  con- 
clude that  the  pleafures  and  pains,  the  fuc- 
cefles  and  difappointments   of  all   were  ia 
quantity  alij;e.     For  though  it  be  certain  God 
may  uncontrolably  and  lawfully  deal  with  hi? 
crtatues  as  he  pleafes^  yet  can  we  find  no 
reafon  in  any  conceptions  we  can  form  of  him^ 
to  believe  he  will  pleafe  to  deal  with  them  ar- 
^bitrarily,  or  partially :  from  whence  it  would 
follow,  that  the  value  of  human  life  muft  be 
the  fame  in  all.     But  when  we  refume  our 
obfervation  of  what  pafles  in  the  world,  we 
find  our  theory  contradidted  by  experience : 
yet  this  does  not  totally  overthrow  it.     For 
though  our  ideas  of  the  divine  Nature  be  fq 
imperfect,  that  it  behoves  us  to  correct  them 
from  time  to  time  by  experience  of  fadls  : 
U  4     '  neverthsleffi 
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neverthelcfs  in  matters  whereof  wc  can  have 
no  experience,  they  remain  in  full  vigour. 
Nor  can  wc  judge  any  thing  concerning  thofc 
matters  otherwife  than  from  the  bcft  concep- 
tion wc  can  form  of  the  charadcr  of  that 
Being  under  whofc   difpofal   they   lie.    As 
clearly  as  we  may  difcover  upon  a  full  and 
fair  examination,  that  the  conditions  of  men 
differ  lefs  in  value  than  ordinarily  imagined, 
there  will  flill  remain  a  coniiderable  difie« 
rence  :   nor  can  wc  help  acknowledging  that 
fome   pofTcfs   in   much  larger  meafure^  the 
good  things  of  the  external,  the  bodily,  the 
mental,  and   the  moral  kind,   than  others. 
And  in  one  refpeft  the  difference  is  too  obvi- 
ous and  glaring  to  be  overlooked.     The  ag- 
gregate of  pleafures  conflituting  happinefs,  is 
made  up  of  their  intenfenefs  and  duration 
jointly,  and  therefore,   under  the  fan^  cir- 
cumftances  of  condition,   muft  depend  upon 
the  length  of  life.     From  whence  it  follows 
undeniably,   that   children  cut  off  in   thcir^ 
cradles,   do  not  receive  the  fame  portion  as 
fopne  perfons  who  hold  out  their  full  period. 
Bat  then  the  perceptive   Spirit,  furviving 
after  difTolution  of  the  Body,  rctnains  capable 
of  further  enjoyments,  which  maycompcnfatc 
for  thofc  lofl  by  its  hafty  feparation.     Thus 
we  find  by  reafoning  from  experience,    that 
there  mufl  be  a  djtTcrencc  Ih  die  future  con- 

ditian^ 
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ditions  of  men,  becaufe  there  is  in  the  prcfent : 
for  Equity  requires  inequalities  hereafter  to 
compenfate  for  inequalities' here ;  and  if  Dives 
receive  good  things  now,  and  Lazarus  evil 
things,  the  latter  muft  then  be  comforted,  or 
the  other  tormented.    But  Equity  requires  no 
greater    inequalities    than    juft  enough    to 
balance  thofe  already  pafled  through:    nor 
have  we  grounds  to  expeft  any  greater,  unlefs 
it  fliould  appear  by  and  by  in  the  fequel  of 
thefe  enquiries,   that  divine  Juftice   requires 
greater  differences  in  another  life  than  have 
been  made  in  this.  Neverthelefs  the  Attri- 
butes cannot  clafli  with  one  -  another,    nor 
can  Juftice  ever  run  fuch  lengths  as  to  over- 
throw Equity :  therefore  the  evils  inflidted  by 
it  cannot  be  absolutely   perpetual;    becaufe. 
evil  falling  all  into  one  fcale,  the  balance  can 
never  come  even,  unlefs.  there  be  time  left  for 
good  to  pour  afterwards  into  the  oppofite. 
Therefore  it  was,  that  at  the  end  of  §  2. 1 
explained  an  equality  of  fortunes  by  an  equal 
value  of  each    perfons    exiftence  computed, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  Being. 
For  tho'  Equity  may  well  confift  with  parti- 
ality and  favour  in  particular  ftages  of  Being, 
and  with  the  various  diftributions  of  Juftice 
according  to  the  demerits  of  individuals  :  yet 
mm  has  had  her  Courfe,  and  Juftice 
lf.it  remains  that  Equity  fhould 

be 
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be  fatjsficd  too  ;  which  fccms  to  require  there 
ihould  be  a  certain  period  afTignedj  wherein 
the  accounts  of  all  may  rife  to  the  (ame 
amount.  But  how  long,  or  how  (hort  this 
period  may  be,  we  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
mine :  for  there  lies  an  Eternity  before  us, 
from  whereout  may  be  cut  an  immenfe 
length  of  time  to  pafs  before  the  balance 
comes  even. 

5.  In  what  manner  this  equality  (hall  be 
cfFcclcd  it  may  be  difficult  to  conjc^ure,  and 
impoiiible  to  ^certain.  If  we  give  a  loofe  to 
imagination  in  purfuing  the  old  heathen  in-> 
ventionss  a$  fketched  out  in  the  X^e^rc 
of  Pythagoras  in  the  viiioni  wherein  the 
dodlrine  of  tranfmigration  is  extendcdi  be- 
yond this  narrow  earth  with  the  men  and 
animals  crawling  thereon,  to  all  the  ftates  of 
immeriion  into  matter  throughout  the  Unit- 
verfe  i  I  think  a  fcheme  may  be  ftricken  out, 
which  will  appear  fpecious,  if  not  too  clofely 
fcrutinized,  and  contain  fome  particulars  well 
worth  our  confideration.  For  one  cannot 
well  conceive  a  more  perfeA  Equality  than  is 
therein  reprefented  :  becaufe  tho'  Exificnce 
be  divided  into  many  various  forms  of  Bcingi 
fome  containing  a  mixture  o\  evi]^  ^nd  othen 
nothing  elfe,  yet  the  fpiritual  fubnance,  tak- 
ing its  turn  in  rotation  among  the  levcr^ 

faru 
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forttijBi  tht  fatea  of  all  will  remaiD  alike  upon 
bflfvirig  paiTed  through  the  whole. 

Nor  yet  is  it  neceffary  the  whole  muft  be 
rttn  thro'  in  order  to  level  accounts;  although 
this  eannot  be  accomplifhed  between  every, 
migration  from  the  Spiritual  Subilance,  and 
the  return  into  it  again.  For  if,  as  holden 
by  all  Theifts  in  general,  the  virtuous  fhalL 
enjoy  a  life  of  happinefs  in  the  intermediate 
ftate,  and  pais  from  thence  diredtly  into  the 
final ;  there  muft  be  at  leaft  two  journeys 
thfough  matter,  to  bring  the  balance  even  : 
and  this  will  ftretch  the  balancing  period  to 
art  immenfe  length  1  becaufe  the  interval  of 
abode  among  the  Spiritual  Subftance  muft  ex- 
ceed tha;t  of-  the  excuriion  from  it,  as  much  as 
th6  number  of  unembodied  fpirits  does  that  of 
the  embodied.  But  if  natural  evil  be  the  con* 
fe^ence  of  moral,  then  only  thofe  ftates  en* 
dowed  with  imperfcdl  reafon,  liable  to  be 
maftrred  by  paftiont  ^nd  tempted  into  tranf^- 
greffion,  will  be  hazardous  ftates :  and  thofe  of 
children  dying  in  the  womb,  or  before  arriv- 
ing at  the  ufe  of  reafon,  may  be  reckoned  fafe 
ftatei.  But  Equity  feems  to  require,  that  af- 
ter having  paiTed  through  one  hazardous  ftate, 
the  next  migrations  fhould  be  through  the 
fafe,  in  proportion  to  the  number  there  is  of 
them  in  nature,  which  will  lengthen  the  peri- 
od ftill  further. 

6.  Nor 
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6.  Nor  are  thefe  imaginations  to  be  looked 
upon  as  matters  of  rocer  curiofity,  fit  only  to 
amufe  the  fpeculative  in  an  idle  hour ;  but 
they  may  fervc  to  enlarge  our  conception  of 
our  Almighty  Governour,  to  give  us  a  better 
opinion  of  his  Creation,  and  render  us  more 
regardful  of  one  another,  and  more  attentive 
in  our  condudt  to  the  good  of  our  fellow  crca* 
tures.  For  what  can  raife  our  idea  higher  of 
the  Glory,  the  Power,  the  Greatnefs^  •  the 
Magnificence,  the  Benignity  of  God,  than  to 
imagine  his  vaft  Empire,  the  Univerfe,  fully 
inhabited,  all  fpace,  not  occupied  by  matter, 
being  replete  with  fpiritual  fubftance,  conti* 
nually  receiving  fupplies  of  happinefs  from 
his  inexhauftible  bounty  ?  What  can  better 
exemplify  his  exad  Equity,  and  Impartiality 
among  his  children,  than  to  defcribe  him 
allotting  them  alike  (hare  of  abode  in  all  the 
many  manfions  throughout  their  Father's 
houfe  ?  What  can  approach  our  conception  of 
his  goodnefs  nearer  to  infinitude,  or  make  us 
better  pleafed  and  fatisfied  with  our  exigence, 
than  that  immenfe  difproportion  of  good  to 
evil  difperfcd  over  his  boundlefs  dominion  ? 

Many  learned  men  have  afligned  the  corpo- 
real machinery  whereto  we  are  vitally  united, 
for  the  origin,  as  they  call  it,  of  evil,  or,  as  I 
fhould  rather  term  it,  the  folc  channel  by 
which  that  odious  ftream  is  caft  upon  us.    I 

know 
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know  that,  fo  far  as  wc  may  take  experience 
for  our  guide,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  our 
perceptions  of.  all  kinds,  our  enjoyments,  as 
well  as  our  pains  and  troubles,  come  upon  us 
by  the  adion  of  matter :  but  there  is  great  dif- 
ference between  a  vital  union  therewith,  and 
a  voluntary  or  occafional  application  thereto, 
in  fuch  manner  and  fuch  times  as  we  choofe  to 
make  it ;  between  perceptions  imprefled  me- 
chanically or  neceffarily,  and  thofc  felcded 
by  fpiritual  fubftance,  to  be  communicated 
for  mutual  benefit.  Our  Goods,  our  utenfils, 
and  inftruments  of  diverfion,  anfwer  our  con- 
venience and  entertainment,  whik  we  can 
take  them  up,  or  lay  them  afide  as  we  pleafe  : 
but  did  they  grow  to  our  hands,  we  fhould 
find  them  a  great  hinderance  and  trouble  to 
us  in  all  our  motions.  Our  cloaths  ferve  us 
to  good  purpofe  for  protection  and  ornament, 
becaufe  we  can  pull  them  oflF,  and  put  on  o- 
thers,  as  we  will :  but  were  they  adhering  to 
our  fkin,  we  muft  endure  grievous  fmart  and 
torment  to  get  rid  of  them  when  worn  ragged. 
Now  if  wc  compare  the  fmall  quantity  of 
matter  exiftent,  with  the  vaft  expanfe  con- 
taining it,  we  muft  conclude,  that  for  every 
Spirit  imprifoned  in  fome  body,  or  organiza- 
tion, there  are  many  millions  of  millions  lying 
at  large  in  the  voids  between.  And  fo  mt^t 
will  be  the  length  of  our  abode  i 
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country,  the  fpiritual  lubftanoc,  totally  exempt 
from  evil,  in  comparifon  with  our  cxcurfion 
through  the  vale  of  mortality. 

Nor  is  it  a  fraall  confirmation  of  thefe  fup- 
pofitions,  that  our  cleareft  ideas  of  goodnefs 
incline  us  to  believe,  that  God  never  termi- 
nates his  views  ultimately  upon  evil^  nor  fends 
it  unlefs  for  fome  greater  good  to  be  produced 
thereby.     Then   if  we  caft  about  in    our 
thoughts  for  the  manner  how  evil   may  pro- 
duce good,  it  muft  occur  that  our  induilry  for 
the  moft  part  is  employed  in  the  avoidance  of 
mifchief,  or  prcfervation  of  what  enjoyments, 
or  means  of  enjoyment,  we  poflcfs  :  fo  that  a 
man  withjOut  notion  of  any  hurt  or  damage 
that  could  befall  him,  would  have  no  induce- 
ment to  beftir  himfelf  at  all,  and  thereby  lofc 
all  the  pleafure  he  feels  in  the  exercife  of  his 
adlivity  :  and  this  might  probably  be  the  calc 
with  all  created  fpirits,  however  circumftanc- 
cd.  But  the  bare  apprehenfion  of  mifchief,feen 
falling  upon  others,  will  anfwer  the  purpofc, 
yet  the  mifchief  muft  fall  fomewhere  for  us 
to  fee  it :  but   the  fufferings  of  a  few  may 
raife  an   apprehenfion  of  it   in  multitudes. 
Therefore  grofs  bodies,  and  fine  corpufcles  oi 
matter,  are  difperfed  up  and  down,  at  proper 
diftances,  throughout  the  Univerfe,  that  there 
may  be  famples  every  where  of  actual  fufier- 
ing,  or  lofs  of  happincfs  through  ignorance 
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and  mifconduft,  among  the  fpirits  impr Ifoned 
therein,  for  fpurring  up  the  difengaged  to 
aAivity. 

We  may  remark  likewife,  upon  our  own 
experience,  that  a  fmall  degree  of  pain  and 
difappointment,  like  fours  and  bitters  mixed 
in  fauces,  gives  a  zefl  to  our  pleafures.  So  it 
is  in  games  of  chance,-  where  the  variations  of 
luck,  and  oppofuion  of  the  adverfary,  furnifh 
the  amufement :  fo  it  is  in  iports  of  the  field, 
where  the  labours  and  difficulties  of  the  chace 
create  the  diverfion :  fo  it  is  in  the  common  af- 
fairs of  life,  where  little  difpleafures  and  difap- 
pointments  hold  usclofer  to  the  engagenient; 
and  were  there  a  man  who  fhould  never  meet 
a  crofs  or  rub  in  his  defines,  perhaps  be  would 
pafs  his  time  the  moft  infipidly  of  any  crea- 
ture breathing.  What  then  fhould  hinder  but 
that  the  pure  fpirits,  by  applying  externally 
to  the  fenfories  of  the  embodied  and  inorga- 
nized,  may  take  fuch  fenfations  of  all  difa- 
greable  kinds  therefrom,  and  communicate 
them  among  one  another,  as  they  find  requi- 
fite  to  give  a  fmartnefs  and  a  poignancy  to 
their  own  enjoyments  ?  Or  if  they  fland  fo 
happily  circurnflanced  as  to  have  nothing  to 
do  for  promoting  or  fecuring  their  own  blifs, 
they  may  make  it  their  fole  contrivasure  and 
employment  tolefren,as  much^ 
burthens  of  their  immerfed 
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fame  origin  and  capacities  with  themfclves. 
As  fome  people,  having  nothing  elfe  to  do, 
find  their  whole  amufement  in  the  tendency 
and  nurture  of  birds,  or  other  animals,  fup- 
plying  them  conftantly  with  fuch  accom- 
modations, and  pleafures,  as  they  arc  capable 
of  enjoying  equally  with  themfelves.  Only 
with  this  difference  between  the  two  cafes, 
that  the  former  do  not  their  work  by  occafio- 
nal  or  arbitrary  operations,  but  by  adminif- 
tring  the  laws  of  nature,  and  courfes  of  for- 
tune ordained  by  the  Almighty. 

Now  if  any  body  fliall  afk  the  Pythagorean 
how  he  knows  thefe  things  to  be  as  above 
imagined,  the  latter  will  afk  in  return,  how 
his  antagonift  kaowsthey  cannot  be  fo  :  and 
whether  if  the  phenomena  falling  under  our 
obfervation  leave  an  equal  uncertainty  on  both 
fides,  he  does  not  think  their  congruity  with 
our  befl  ideas  of  the  divine  attributes  a  weight 
inclining  the  balance  in  their  favour.  Nor 
need  he  be  afraid  of  indulging  fuch  imagina- 
tions, which  if  a  miflake,  arc  pleafing  and 
innocent,  or  I  may  rather  fay,  a  lucky  and 
beneficial  miflake. 

7.  For  wherever  fully  entertained,  thev 
mufl  efFe(flually  banifh  all  pride,  fclf-furtici- 
cncy,  contempt,  and  claim  to  fuperior  mcrift 
all  malice,  rancour,  revenge,  and  lurJiicfs  of 
heart ;   there  being  no  intrinfic  and  perfon^'i 

bu: 
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but  only  a  circumftantial  and  temporary, 
difi^rence  between  man  and  man ;  who  arc 
all  drawn  from  the  fame  fpiritual  fubftance, 
but  diverfly  lodged  and  accommodated  for 
the  prefent,  and  muft  take  their  turn  in  rota- 
tion through  the  feveral  habitations  occupied 
by  one  another.  So  that  the  oppreflbr  and 
the  fcorncr  may  adlually  ftand  one  day  in  the 
very  place  of  the  perfons  they  injure,  or  de- 
Ipife. 

Yet  this  confideration,  taken  partially, 
may  be  perverted  to  bad  purpofes :  for  the 
thought  of  our  being  intrinfically  as  good 
as  the  nobles  and  princes  above  us,  will  be 
more  apt  to  engender  pride  than  to  mortify  it, 
unlefs  we  refled:  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
black  ihoe  boy,  and  the  cinder  wench,  are  ad 
good  as  ourfelves.  Neither  does  this  reflec- 
tion hinder  that  we  fliould  behave  differently 
to  different  perfons,  as  they  iland  circumflan- 
ced  upon  earth  :  for  order  and  public  good 
require  us  to  rcfpeft  them  according  to  their 
feveral  flations,  fituations,  and  endowments. 
The  Senator  of  ancient  Rome,  or  Alderman 
of  the  prefent  times,  have  always  owed  an  o- 
bedience  to  the  Conful,  or  Mayor,  for  the 
time  being,  whom  perhaps  they  might  com- 
Qiand  in  the  fucceeding  year.  And  in  all  the 
changes  of  flate  officers,  the  people  are  to  take 
their  directions  fucceffivcly  from  thofe  whom 

Vol.  II.  X  they 
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they  find  .invefted  with  power;  yet  per- 
haps without  efteeming  them  better  qualifiedj 
or  more  meritorious,  than  others  whofe  places 
they  fupply.  For  in  reverencing  the  minis- 
ters, we  reverence  the  prince,  who  lends  them 
his  authority,  when  and  how  long  he  judges 
proper  :  and  in  paying  the  refped  and  ho<- 
nour  feverally  belonging  to  power,  rank,  learn- 
ing, fagacityi  riches,  and  other  favours  of 
Heaven,  we  refpedt  and  honour  the  fupremc 
Monarch,  who  giveth  and  taketh  away  as  he 
pleafes. 

Neverthelcfs  if  the  value  of  every  one*s  ex- 
igence, computed  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  his  being,  be  equal,  and  the  fame  with 
our  own  ;  we  (hall  retain  an  inward  efteem  for 
the  pcrfon  of  every  man  equally  with  our- 
iclves^,  notwithftanding  fome  adventitious 
temporary  difference  there  may  be  between 
us.  Jufl  as  if  we  found  a  perfon  of  our  own 
rank  and  fortune,  but  at  a  diftance  from  his  e- 
ftate,  ftruggling  with  hard(hip  anddiftre(s»  for 
want  of  convenient  remittances;  or  if  wc  iaw 
one  of  equal  underftanding  and  fagacity  with 
ourfelves,  under  fome  diflemper  that  ftupificd 
him  for  a  while  :  wefliould  ftiU  efbeem  them 
both  upon  a  par  with  ourfelves.  And  as  efteem 
naturally  begets  love,  this  will  go  a  great  way 
towards  bringing  us  into  obedience  to  that 
grand  precept,  both  of  natural  and  revealedRe- 

ligioo. 
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Hgioiiy  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourfclves.  It 
will  give  us  a  fellow-feeling  of  all  the  pains^ 
diftreiTeSy  vexations^  and  even  little  difap- 
pointments^  or  crofs  accidents,  we  fee:  for  up- 
on the  Hypothecs  of  a  rotation^  we  .{hall  dpr* 
felves  ftand,  fome  time  or  othesj  in  the  iitua- 
tion  wherein  we  behold  another. 

Nor  can  we  harbour  an  invetenite  hatred 
againft  any  body:  for  Achilles  and  Hector^ 
the  Pope  and  €alvin,  Charles  and  Cromwell^ 
our  bittereil  enemy,  if  we  have  one,  and  our-, 
ielves,  may  chance  in  fome  future  migration 
to  be  intimates,  coparceners  in  intereft,  fathei" 
and  fon,  or  hufband  and  wife^  Or  if  this 
fhould  never  happen^  ftill  during  our  long  a- 
bode  in  the  Mundane  Soul,  we  (hall  becomtf 
bofotl  friends,  living  in  perfect  uninterrupted 
harmony,  purfuing  each  others  interefts  and 
pleafures  alike  ardently  with  our  own,  and 
joining  in  one  form  of  adoration  to  the  Au^ 
thor  of  ouf  unfpeakable  happinefs^  And 
tho'  we  may  be  forced  many  times  to  bring 
puniihment,  vexation,  and  difpleafare,  upon 
others,  we  (hall  never  do  it  in  anger,  nor 
willingly,  nor  unconcernedly,  but  as  an  una« 
voidable  means  for  attaining  fome  greater 
good,  or  in  compliance  with  the  rules  of  pru- 
dence and  juftice,  founded  upon  expedience. 
For  we  (ball  regard  vice  as  a  diftemper  of  the 
mind,  and  afford  what  help  and  comfort  to 
X  2  the 
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the  patient  the  circumftances  of  his  cafe  will 
admit :    wifliing  well  to  the  offender,   while 
we  deteft  the  offence,  as  tlie  (ymptoiii  of  a 
loathfomc  and  infeflious  difeafe. 

8.  And  as  we  readily  think  well  of  thofe 
to  whom  we  wifh  well,  we  fhall  not  be  fo 
forward  to  cenfure,  and  calumniate,  and  damn 
one  another,  as  many  of  us  arc  ;  but  make  all 
fair  allowance  for  errors  and  mifcarriagcs,  and 
ftrive  to  extend  the  hope  of  fulvation,  as.  far 
as  there  can  be  found  any  folid  ground  to  fup- 
port   it.     Selfifhnefs  and   infenfibility  to  all 
around.us,  feem  to  be  made  the  chara^eriftics* 
of  high  perfeAion  in  Religion :  our  fellow- 
creatures  of  a  diftcrcnt  language,  or  make,  or 
way  of  thinking,  or  fentiment  on  fomc  fpc- 
culatlve  point,  are  not   thought  wort^our 
concern  ;  but  fb  we  ourfelves,  togetlier  with 
a  few.  of  the  fame  orthodox  ftamp,   be  fafe, 
the  devil  take  all  the  world  befide,  as  deferv- 
ing  victims  of  a  divine  wrath  never  to  be 
appeafed.     For  my  part,  I  cannot  help  being 
ihocked  to  hear  with  what  calmnefs  the  moft 
pious  people  will  talk  of  the  innumerable 
multitudes  that  are  to  perifli  in  everlafting 
flames :  and  with  what  glee  the  Methodiils 
regale  upon  the  thought,  that  at  theday  of 
Judgement,  the  rich  and  mighty  of  this  world 
^^11  be  dragged  by  devils  for  Whitefield  and 

his 
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his  mob  of  carmen  and  bafket-women   to 
trample  under  foot. 

Nor  do  the  .Freethinkers  lefs  contradl  the 
pale  of  their  Church  :  for  tbo'  they  afFeft  to 
lidicule  Satan  and  his  brimftone,  yet  they 
have  a  damnation  of  their  own»  which  they 
ipread  as  liberally^  and  as  unreluftantly^   as 
the  fiery  Papift^  the  rigid  Prelbyterian,  or  the 
enthufiaftic  Methodift*.    For  they  tell  you 
that  right  realbn  is  the  only  road  to  happinefs . 
in  this  woj-ld  and  the  next ;  but  when  you 
cpnie  to  examine  what  right  reafon  is,  you 
yi^  find  it  confined  to  their  particulair  noti- 
Qn%  or  thofe  of  a  few  choice  fpirits  of  their 
own  caft  :  and  all  the  reft  of  mankind,  being 
i^edted  more  or  lefs  with  bigotry  and  fuper- 
i^itionj  muil  inevitably  fall  into  mifery  and 
vnhappi/iefs,  from  vsrhich  God  himfelf  cannot 
refciie  them.    For  tho'  he  be  merciful,  incap- 
able of  revenge,  nor  ever  angry  with  anybody, 
yet  he  durft  not  interpofe,  for  fear  Dame 
Ncccflity,  enthroned  above  him  in  her  eternal  - 
and  unalterable  nature  of  things,  fhould  take 
it  amifs. 

But  if  we  claim  no  more  than  an  equality 
among  our  brethren,  the  children  of  the  fame 
Fathi^r,  and  fubjeds  of  the  fame  Kingdom, 
we  fhall  look  upon  the  dates  of  fufFering  as 
finks  and  cefs-pools  of  the  Univcrfe,  to  drain 
off  the  evil  therein  from  all  the  reft ;  and  the 
X  3  drudgery 
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drudgery  of  wading  thro'  them,  as  a  neceflkry 
f^^rvice  to  be  (haired  in  rotation  by  all  alike, 
This  Pf  <^o\xtiz  will  turn  our  prejudice  the 
contrary  way,  and  &t  us  upon  hunting  for 
arguments  to  coptrad  the  number  and  leflea 
the  mifery  of  them,  fo  far  as  we  can  find 
Vrafrant  in  ca}n}  and  impartial  reafon.  And 
we  01^11  become  follicitous  to  inculcate  other 
incitements'  tp  virtue^  in  order  to  render  the 
neccffity  of  multiplying  terrors  {imong  man- 
l^ind  as  little  as  poffib|e.  But  as  Charity 
covers  a  multitude  of  fins  and  blemiflies,  k 
it  likewife  difcovers  a  world  of  good  quidities 
and  external  advantages,  that  efcape  the  eye 
of  the  fordid  and  narrow  minded.  Our  idea 
tif  equality  and  rotation  will  make  us  glad  to 
find  enjoyments,  valuable  pofTeffions,  and 
excufcs  for  mifconduft  of  others^  in  cafet 
which  may  one  day  become  our  own  :  and 
our  defire  will  quicken  our  fagacity  in  finding 
more  of  them  than  could  be  well  imagined 
'  before  fetting  out.  We  fhall  difcerq  pleafures 
YVhere  we  could  baye  tailed  none  ourfelves, 
comforts  under  burthens  that  would  have 
galled  ,  us  ej(tremely^  prudence  in  meafurcs 
that  we  (hould  have  efteemed  fooliih,  una- 
voidable miftake  in  what  we  (hould  have 
judged  pervcrfenefs,  and  fources  of  enjoy- 
ment wc  fhould  never  have  dreamt  of. 

This 
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This  muft  redound  to  our  own4)cncfit,  by 

opening  a  more  delightful  profped  of  Nature 

than  we  could  otherwise  have  obtained  :   for 

we  (hall  regard  ourfelves  as  citizens  bf  the 

World,  interciled  in  every  thing  palSng  there^ 

tho'  not  immediately  concerning  us;    and 

fball  behold  with  pleafure  the  various  blef- 

iings  and.falves  for  every  fore»  diffufed  every 

where,  whereof  we  are  to  be  partakers  in 

fome  form  "of  being,  or  other.     We  ihall 

efteem  every  thing,  even  vexation,  difappoint- 

ment,  and  punifhment,  as  ufefuU  and  confider 

the  mifi^hiefs  and  troubles  befalling  ourfelves 

or  our  deareft  friends,  as  the  purchafe  of  a 

portion  in  thoie  fcenes  of  lafting  blifs,lwhich 

they  are  a  necelTary  foundation  to  fupport. 

And  as  the  preffureqf  our  grievances  encreafes, 

Vfi  may  from  thence  augurate  how  great  mud 

be  thofe  treafures  of  faappinefs,  which  our 

indulgent  and  tender.  Father  judges  worth 

our  purchafing  at  fo  high  a  price.     Nor  need 

we  be  difturbed  at  the  diipleafures  we  are 

forced  fometimes  to  bring  upon  one  another, 

every  unavoidable  evil  being  a  purchafe  of 

fomething  more  valuable  than  the  payment. 

I  dont  know  whether  I  ihall  give  offence  by 

taking  notice^  that  the  brutes  often  end  their 

lives  in  miiery  and  toroi^jt  aad.tofcnring 

from   thence,    that. 

terminates  his  views  u| 
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them  too  for  their  payments,  he  will  find  me- 
thods of  fecuring  to  thein  likewife  their  pur- 
chafe.  This  we  may  look  upon  as  our  war- 
rant for  thofe  flaughters,  and  hard  fcrviccs,  wc 
put  them  to  for  our  neceflary  occafions  :  but 
will  not  juftify  us  in  abufing  them  wantonly. 
For  whatever  evil  we  bring  needlefsly  cither 
upon  man  or  beaft,  however  it  may  be  a  pur- 
cliafe  for  them»  will  purchafe  nothing  for 
ourielves,  but  what  wc  ftiall  vehemently  dif- 
like  when  we  enter  upon  the  poflefiion. 

9 .  Neverthelefs  I  more  than  fufpeft  that  ex- 
ceptions have  occorred  to  the  Reader  againft 
this  doftrine  of  rotation ;  for,  to  fay  the  trudi, 
they  have  occurred  to  me,  and  in  a  formida- 
ble afpeft  :  yet  the  advantages  we  have  found 
refulting  therefrom  were  the  temptation  with 
me  to  purfue  it  until  I  could  reach  them. 
And  the  like  purpofe  may  plead  my  excufe 
for  employing  it  again  hereafter  occafionally 
in  the  like  fer.  ice  :  for  whatever,  whether 
fable,  or  hypothefis,  gives  fcopc  to  falutary 
refleftions  and  opens  imagination  to  the  re- 
ception of  good  fentiments,  which  may  find 
efe'ablifhment  afterwards  upon  fomc  better 
foundation,  may  be  allowably  applied  that 
way.  But  notwithftanding  that  thcfc  advan-* 
tages  give  the  doftrine  an  inviting  look,  while 
holdcn  with  their  fide  towards  the  eye,  it  will 

fearce 
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tfcarce  be  judged  teDable,  when  turned  round 
for  examination  on  another  quarter. 

Foritfuppofes  a  pre-exiftence,  and  a  future 
fall  of  the  blefTed  fpirits  into  weaknefs,  lin» 
and  mifery:  both  which  are  contrary  to  the 
generally  received  opinion.  That  our  entrance 
into  human  life  was  the  beginning  of  our  ex- 
iftence,  and  That  it  is  appointed  all  men  once 
to  die,  and  then  to  judgement,  whereby  their 
fates  will  be  fixed  fo  as  never  more  to  change^ 
But  the  moft  fatal  and  invincible  objection  is 
this,  that  it  muft  appear  (hocking  to  tht 
thought  and  what  no  man  can  admit  the  fup- 
pofition  of,  that  he  himfelf,  and  the  moft 
righteous  peribn  ever  living,  (hall,  in  fome 
future  migration,  become  a  reprobate,  a  thief, 
a  debauchee,  a  murtherer,  prophane,  facrile« 
gious,  atheiflical,  obnoxious  to  the  utmoft  fe« 
verities  of  divine  juftice.  For  though  many 
pious  people  can  think  with  calmnefs  and  in- 
di^erence  on  the  multitudes  of  other  petlbns 
doomed  to  eternal  punilhmpnt  by  an  abfolute 
decree,  or  drawn  thereinto  by  the  unlucky 
circumftances  of  their  birth,  education,  and 
company,  caft  upon  them  by  Providence: 
yet  if  you  fuggeft  a  bare  poflibility  of  them- 
felves  becoming  the  obje<as  of  vengeance,  tho' 
at  the  remoteft  diilance  of  time,  they  feel  it 
abhorrent  to  their  thoughts,  nor  can  ever 
bring  it  reconcilable  with  their  idea  of  infi- 
nite 
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jiite  goodneisp  So  partial  ark  ^Te  tb  otirMveit 
that  what  appears  Ikgrcable  to  righteoa{heii» 
and  nioxy,  and  goodnds»  in  the  cafe  of  ano« 
ther^we  fee  plainly  cannot  be  fo  upon  fuppofal 
of  the  cafe  being  our  own !  For  thefeimperfec* 
tions  thttvfwe  we  muil  reject  this  fchemc  of 
a  rotatiooy  and  however  it  may  be  innocently 
entertained  foe  a  while  as  an  hypothefis,  ta 
^  long  as  ierving  any  profitable  purpoie^  w«  can 
by  no  means  receive  it  as  an  article  df  faith.  . 
lo.  Let  us  then  look  fdr  fdcbe  other  wl^ 
wherein  to  account  for  an  equality :  and  &is 
we  have  already  found  in  Chap.  19  §  i8. 
For  the  balance  may  be  levelled  by  aft  a^ 
mends  made  in  value  to  the  Aifierer»  withoUit 
toy  other  peribn  iiificring  at  all  :  becaqfe  d|i 
encreafe  of  good  in  one  icale  will  have  the . 
like  eflfed);  with  a  weight  of  evil  thrown  into 
the  other.  If  Dives  receive  good  thingSt  an4 
X'l^arus  evil  things^  the  latter  mail  he  -coib- 
forted^  or  the  former  tbrmented.  I  give  chi; 
iXMlcluficm  in  die  tii^un&iVc^  becaufe  either 
bi'aodi  will  anfwer  the  purpofe :  althougli 
Dives  had  not  been  tormented,  yet  fuch  aitir 
|>k  comibrCs  nugbt  have  been  ^ffbr^ed  to^I^^ir 
^arus  as  would  liave  made  fais  fortune  equd 
upon  the  whole  wiA  that  of  the  other.  Nor 
h  it  at  all  impoffible  that  God  may  have  &cli 
treafures  of  noty  in  ftoiT»  that  die  party  rb- 
^Hdng  them  (hall  iee  he  was  not  unequally 

dealt 
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dealt  with  by  ^hc  fcvereft  degrees  of  pnniih- 
ment  which  divine  Jiiftice  judged  fitting  to 
infliS  upon  him. 

MsiTty  learned  and  pious  men  hold  two  fu^ 
tureftates^  an  intermediate  iand  a  finaU  and  thd 
the  former  be  a  Hate  of  happinefs  to  the  vir* 
tuous,  yet  the  blifs  of  the  latter  will  be  in- 
comparably greater.  Why  then  may  not  the 
balance  be  evened  by  the  period  of  fufFering 
beiAg  made  fo  muth  ihorter  than  tl^t  of  the 
Ittternlediate  happinefs^  as  that  the  quicker 
pafTage  obtained  thereby  into  the  finals  may 
compenfate  for  the  evils  undergone  ? 

Or  it  may  be  that  the  reprobate  fliall;  ^fter 
ft  length  of  time  which  nobody  can  limit,  be 
thought  to  a  right  mind  by  the  extremity  of 
their  torments  fo  as  to  take  an  utter  deteftation 
'  againft  die  ctourfes  which  brought  them  therc- 
into>  to  feel  a  Uncert  and  ardent  love  of  virtue, 
ftronger  than  can  be  attained  in  this  life: 
whereby  they  may  obtain  a  higher  feat  of 
happinefs  durmg  the  remainder  of  the  inter^ 
mediate  ftate,  and  fb,  like  Lazarus,  be  com-^ 
Ibrted  to  a  degree  that  will  bring  their  for- 
tunes equal  upon  die  whole  with  thofe  who 
have  liot  been  tormented. 

Or  as  <iggefted  in  the  Vifion  §  3^,  the 
ibtc  of  puniflbment  may  be  naturally  eternal; 
is  that  of  fallen  man  was,  and  the^compenfa- 
tion  brought  about  by  a  miraculous  interpo* 

fition. 
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iition^  or  irrciiilible  grace^  bringing  them  to  a 
tenour  of  mind  which  may  make  them  become 
objefts  of  reward,  inflead  of  wrath  they  were 
before.  For  we  muft  always  bear  in  mind 
that  virtue  is  the  fole  and  certain  road  to  hap- 
pinefs,  as  wickednefs  is  to  mifery ;  therefore 
if  a  deliverance  ever  be  effedled,  it  mufl  be 
jvorked  out  by  a  Metanoia,  which  we 
tranilate  Repentance,  that  is,  a .  thorough 
change  of  difpoiition  and  charader :  fo  that 
there  muft  be  an  equality  of  virtues,  before 
there  can  poffibly  be  an  equality  of  for- 
tunes. ' 

II.  It  may  perhaps  be  deemed  incon* 
fiftent  with  our  ideas  of  goodnefs  to  imagine 
that  he  who  is  the  fountain  of  it,  and  in 
whom  it  is  inexhauftible,  will  inflidt  Intoler- 
able torments  •  upon  perfons  who  are  io  far 
the  objedt  of  that  Attribute,  as  that  he  fi^figns 
them  an  equal  portion  of  happinefs  upoa  the 
whole  with  his  bcft,  ai^d  moft  favoured  fer- 
yants.  But  let  us  refleA  upon  what  wx 
have  already  feen  in  the  Chapter  upon  that 
article,  how  imperfed:  our  ideas  of  Goodnefs 
are,  and  wrong  beyond  our  (kill  to  rectify 
them,  or  difcover  in  what  particular  point 
their  .deficiency  lies.  Were  we  ^to  foUgw 
them  implicitly,  we  muft  conclude  there  is 
neither  pain,  nor  diftrefs,  nor  difappointment. 
nor  uneafinefs  of  any  kind  in  the  world :  but 

this 
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this  conclufion  daily  experience  forbids^  and 
thereby  throws  us  quite  off  our  reckoning. 
We  acknowledge  God  infinitely  good,  and 
the  permiffion  of  evil  forces  us  likewife  to 
acknowledge  a  mixture  of  it  confident  with 
infinite  goodnefs:  but  what  limitation  that 
Attribute  mud  fet  to  the  mixture,  or  what 
proportion  to  good  it  muft  require>  we  have 
no  rule  to  afcertain.  The  rooft  we  can  ga- 
ther with  tolerable  afifurance  is  this,  that 
the  good  muft  greatly  preponderate  the  evil : 
but  we  know  thfe  riches  of  God  are  inex- 
faauftible,  fo  that  he  may  have  enjoyments  in 
ftore  for  his  creatures,  fufficient  to  compenfate 
either  by  their  intenfenefs,  or  duration,  for 
the  fevereft:  fufFerings  we  can  imagine. 

I  know  Wollafton  lays  down,  that  there  are 
Tome  pains  a  wife  man  would  not  choofe  to 
undergo  upon  any  confideration  whatfoever  9 
and  I  am  fo  far  from  contradiding  him,  that 
inftead  of  advifing  anybody  to  choofe,  or  cyca 
run  the  hazard  of,  the  pains  I  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  I  would  exhort  him  earneft- 
ly  to  ufe  all  his  wits  and  diligence  to  ef* 
cape  them:  nor  do  I  believe  any  man  ever  did 
ran  the  hazard  deliberately  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  fuch  wifdom  as  our  frail  nature 
is  capable  of,  but  whenever  they  ^e  incurred, 
it  i$  always  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  folly, 
or  corrupt  appetity,  overpowering,  or  pervert- 
ing 
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ing  the  judgement.  But  may  there  not  like^ 
wife  be  fome  enjoynfents  fo  engaging,  that  the 
wifeman  would  not  forego  them  upon  any 
confideration  ?  We  fee  daily  bow  intenfe  plea- 
fures  drive  men  knowingly  into  grievous  mif- 
chiefs.  For  the  ftrongefi:  idea  always  carries 
our  choice,  and  it  is  difficult  to  raiic  ib  live-* 
ly  an  imagination  of  what  we  have  in  pfofped^ 
as  of  what  we  fecL  The  wife  man  may  bring 
himfelf  by  long  practice  to  do  this  better  than 
another,  yet  he  is  ftill  but  a  man:  and  where 
the  imprefltoa  either  of  pleafure  or  pain  is  ve« 
ly  ftrong,  he  will  icarce  be  able  to  find  anything 
in  his  ftores  of  refle(Skion  to  overpower  it.  So 
all  this  amounts  to  no  more,  than  that  the  pre* 
fent  outweighs  the  future  in  our  eftimation. 

But  the  wifdom  of  God  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  wife  man,  and  his  views  more  ca« 
pacious.:  to  him  a  thoufand  years  are  but  as 
one  day :  for  he  fees  things  in  their  eflences, 
not  by  their  reprefentative  ideas,  which  the 
ftrongeft  of  us  can  raife  no  higher  than  the 
narrownefs  of  his  organs  will  permit.  There- 
fore we  cannot  judge  what  he  will  choofe 
for  his  creatures  by  what  the  wifefl  of  them 
would  choofe  for  himfelf :  for  he  may  difcera 
the  greateft  evils  he  inflids  to  be  no  more, 
compared  with  the  blifs  beyond,  thaa  the 
plucking  a  hair  out  of  a  man's  beard,  to  a 
year  of  health,  and  plenty  ^d  pleafdre. 

Thus 
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Thus  much  we  may  reft  afluted  of,  that  pu- . 
piihment  is  infli(^ed  by  the  fameGod,  infinite- 
\j  good  and  gracious,  and  merciful,  who^ive^. 
rewards  to  the  righteous :  therefore  there  caa 
be  nothing  in  it  not  conliilent  with  goodnefs* 
Neither  does  he  punifh  io  anger,  but  for  the 
benefit  neceflarily  to  refult  therefrom  to  th^ 
reil  of  his  creation :  whence  it  follows  there 
may  be  a  good  redounding  to  make  thq 
punifhrnent  appear  eligible  to  infinite  wiiUom, 
^d  if  the  good  of  others  can  render  it  fi), 
there  is  lef^  difficulty  in  comprehendinig  that 
a  compenfation  to  the  party  himfelf  may  . 
weigh  with  equal  force.  Befides  the  moft 
pious  perfpns,  who  thinic  themfelves  mofi:  in-^ 
timately  perfuaded  of  God  being  infinitely 
good,  do  not  ftagger  at  the  dodxine  of 
puniihment  abfolutely  eternal  inflidted  upon 
far  the  greater  part  of  qiankind,  including 
children  born  out  of  the  Chriftian  pale :  if 
then  an  inveteracy  of  vengeance,  never  to  be; 
fatisficd,  nor  appeafed  to  all  eternity,  be  com-; 
patible  with  their  idea  of  infinite  goodnefs, 
furely  a  temporary  fuffcring  to  be  followe4 
fome  time  or  other,  tho'  nobody  knows  wheuj, 
by  a  courfe  of  virtue,  reconcilement,  and 
happinefs,  is  much  more  io. 

12.  Yet  there  is  no  encouragement  to  evU 
doing  upon  profpedl  of  the  folace  to  follow 
after  an  ioameafurable  length  of  ,0)^%FX*  io^ 
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tho*  divine  wifdom  may  difi:ern  the  compen- 
fation  to  be  adequate,  yet  there  are  fufferihgs 
fo  (hocking  to  human  nature,  that  no  man 
who  does  not  (hut  his  eyes  againA:  them,  cab 
fubmit  to  undergo  them  willingly  upon  any 
account :  (b  there  is  no  ground  for  the  finner 
to  avail  himfelf  of  what  (hall  happen  after  £0 
long  an  interval.  Moralifts  indeed  exhort 
men  continually  to  regard  the  future  alike 
with  the  prefent,  but  there  is  a  moderation  in 
all  things :  one  may  ftretch  ones  view  too 
far,  as  well  as  confine  it  too  near.  He  that 
goes  along  with  his  eye  fisced  upon  the  ground, 
will  be  liable  to  mifs  his  way,  or  run  into 
danger  ;  fb  we  exhort  him  to  look  up,  that 
he  may  fee  the  windings  of  the  path  before 
him,  and  take  direction  from  the  bearings  of 
the  country :  but  if  he  keep  gaping  at  the  dif- 
tant  horizon,  it  will  be  as  bad  as  to  keep 
poring  upon  the  ground.  The  proper  meafure 
of  our  regards  for  the  future,  is  their  afeful- 
nefs  :  for  our  fpeculations  and  our  apprehen- 
lions,  es  well  as  our  aftions,  ought  to  bear  a 
reference  to  ufe.  Therefore  moral  exhortations 
urge  us  to  confider  the  remotefi:  confequences 
of  our  condud,  but  remain  indifferent  to 
events  whereon  that  can  have  no  influence. 
And  if  we  are  enjoined  againft  an  unavailing 
foUicitude  for  the  morrow,  becaufe  fufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof ;  much  more 

muft 
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muft  it  be  faUlt/7  to  ftrctch  our  eye  to  a 
diftant  good  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  ken^ 
when  it  can  only  tend  to  make  us  carelefs  in 
guarding  againft  intolerable  mifchiefs  running 
dong  the  line  between  to  a  length  which  can* 
not  be  computed.  Since  then  our  condition 
in  the  nesct  life  Will  depend  upon  our  behavi- 
our here,  it  behoves  us  to  hold  that  objeA 
conftantly  in  view  for  keeping  u$  circUmfpeft 
and  diligeilt  in  dur  proceedings:  but  what 
further  returns  of  life  may  lie  beyond  thei 
next,  will  not  be  a£fe£ted  by  anything  dontf 
|iow»  fo  we  have  nothing  to  do^  nor  to  think 
of  with  refped  to  them. 

Or  if  the  finner  could  be  allured  that  he 
might  purchafe  an  adequate  compenfation  by 
incurring  the  utmofi  feverity  of  torments^ 
there  could  be  no  prudence  in  accepting  the 
terms»  becaufe  he  caii  get  dothihg  by  the 
bargain,  nor  have  any  advaniitge  upon  the 
whole  over  thofc  who  rejcdl  it :  for  the  com- 
penfation muft  be  barely  equal  to  the  fuffer- 
ong,  or  the  equality  between  him  and  fuch  as 
do  not  ib'  purchafe  it,  will  be  deftroyed. 
For  my  part  I  had  rather  bear  a  little  tooth- 
ach  once  a  month,  than  racking  pains  of  the. 
ftone  once  in  feven  years,  though  I  were  af- 
fured  the  quantity  of  both  (hould  be  alike : 
much  more  had  I  rather  efcape  fuch  racking 

Vol.  1L  Y  pains. 
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pains,   than  endure  thetn.  to  purchafc  a  plea- 
fare  but  juft  equal  to  their  weight. 

And  I  believe  he  would  fcarcfe  cho6fb  to  go 
through,  the  fevere  perfecutiqns  of  the  primi- 
tive Chriftians :  he  had  rather  conteftt  him- 
felf  without  that  greater  weight  of  glory  they 
earned  thereby.  Yet  they  afted  prudently, 
the  purchafe  being  much  more  valuable  than 
the  price  demanded,  and  they  being  fupported 
under  the  burthen  of  the  payment  by  their 
glowing  hope  in  the  mercies  of  God,  who 
was  able  to  recompenfe  them  abundantly  for 
their  labours.  But  the  fmner  will  not  have 
this  hope  to  fupport  him,  for  he  will  fee 
'  God  only  in  wrath  and  vengeance,  the  aqiia- 
ble  parts  of  his  charafter  will  be  hidden  from 
his  eyes:  and  when  the  foul  is  reduced  to 
that  worft  of  agonies,  not  to  be  borne  by  any 
meer  creature,  fo  as  to  cry  out.  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hafl  thou  forfaken  me?  this  is  a 
Atuation  that  no  wife  man,  or  I  may  fay  no 
man  in  his  fenfes,  havinj^  a  juft  appcehenfion 
of  his  danger,  but  would  do  his  utmoU  to 
efcape.  Therefore  we.  find  thofc  who  arc  ia 
thefe  dreadful  courfes,  armed  with  an  infenfi* 
bility  that  ftupifies  them  againft  all  alarms. 
They  can  familiarife  themfelves  with  the 
thought  of  devils,  as  of  a  diverting  ftory, 
and  make  merry  with  their  tortures*  as  with 
the  tricks  of  a  Harlequin :  they  have  ao  feeU 

iog 
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ing  but  for  the  prefent,  and  are  wholly 
regardlefs  of  what  ihall  befal  them  in  time  xa 
come :  agreably  to  that  abcieat  faying^ 
Whom  Jove  would  deftroy  he  infatuates. 

13.  There  may  itill  lie  another  exception 
igainft  the  theory  of  compenfation^  which 
Will  be  thought  enough  to  overthrow  all  ar-« 
goments  whatever  that  can  be  produced  in  its 
favour  :  for  many  will  couiit  it  heterodox,  as 
contradiding  that  endleis  duration  of  puniih-^ 
tnent  fo  ftrongly  inculcated  in  our  facred 
eracles.    But  there  have  been  perfbn8<:^emi-c 
ficnt  piety,  and  great  knowledge  in  the  holy 
Scriptures^  who  have  given  them  a  milder 
con^nKftion :  fuch  as^  our  learned  Archbifhop 
Tillotfon^  and  one  of  the  primitive  fathers^ 
Origen,  who  cannot  be  fufpeded  of  too  haffy 
a  temper  in  departing  from  the  literal  fence,. 
fince  he  adhered  too  dofely  to  it  in  that  text 
which  fpeaks  of  ibme  who  have  made  them^ 
felves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

And  there  is  oiie  paflage  in  Luke  \b^  which 
ieems  to  countenance  the  dodrine  of  equity 
by  emploting  it  as  a  principle  of  reafoningg 
in  the  anfwer  made  by  Abraham  to  the  rich 
floan,  which  term  ^Ve  commonly  turn  into  a 
proper  name,  and  call  Dives :  for  Abraham 
does  not  alledge  the  former  behaviour  of  Di- 
ves and  Lazarus,  but  their  fofmer  fortunes  to 
account  &>r  the  prefent  difference  •  betweea 

Y  2       -  them. 
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them.  The  commentators  in  the  Synopfis  tdl 

us,  that  *'  it  will  add  to  the  torments  of  the 

V  damned^  to  hear  and  confider  the  former 

**  means  and  advantages  they  have  been  under 

**  for  falvation,  if  they  have  descended  from 

*<  godly  parents,  or  have  been  members  of  the 

"  Church  of  Chrift :  "  therefore  Abraham 

called  him.  Son,  to  encreafe  his  vexation  by 

putting  him  in  mind  of  his  godly  lineage, 

and  communion  with  the  true  Church.    I 

ilont  know  upon  what  authority  they  aflign 

the  office  of  a  devil  to  the  father  of  the  faidi* 

ful,  making  him  forward  to  heighten  the 

torments  of  tlie  damned :  his  anfwer  feems 

rather  to  befpcak  a  fentiment  of  mildnefs  aad 

companion:  the  appellation  of  Son  or  CUId, 

is  an  exprellion  of  fondnefs :   he  con  give 

little  comfort,  tis  true,  but  what  be  can,  be 

gives  him,  which  tends  only  to  teach  him 

patience  by  reflecting  on  the  equitablenels  of 

his  treatment.   As  if  he  had  faid.  Be  cooBot, 

my  child,  you  have  no  hardihip  done  you : 

remember  that  Providence  cail  yoa  into  a 

ilate  of  enjoyment  in  the  odicr  world,  and 

Lazarus  into  wretdiedncfs;  it  b  hot  reaibo  the 

tables  Should  now  be  turned,  thtf  jtm  flmibl 

be   the  unhappy  man,    aod  be  comfbftcd. 

.And  left  he  ihould  be  iBortz&ai  at  dwikiog 

himfelf  utterly  abandooed  ad  MgkOBd  by 

the  blefled  Spirits,  the  pttnrck  tikes  eve  \» 
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let  him  know  this  was  not  the  cafe,  and  that 
it  w;as  no^  for  want  of  Will,  but  of  Power, 
that  he  did  not  haften  to  endeavour  fome  re* 
lief  for  him :  for  befides  all  this  there  is 
a  greatchafm,  or  vac^iity  between  us  and  you, 
neither  ground  to  walk  upon»  water  to  fwim, 
nor  air  to  fly  along,  fo  there  is  no  poflibility 
of  pafiage  from  one  to  the  other.' 

From  hence  ^  may  gather  that  the  glorifi- 
ed Saints,  who  do  the  WilLof  God  as  it  is  done 
in  heaven;  not  as  it  is  done  upon  earth,  that  iy 
invariably  and  knowingly^ftUl  have  a  tender  re* 
gard  for  their  unhappy  brethren  lying  under  the 
divinevengeance.  Andiince  they  enjoy  the  bea- 
tific vifion,  we  may  take  thdir  fen  timents  for  true 
copies  of  the  glorious  original  they  contem* 
plate:  from  whence  may  be  inferred  that  God 
kimfelf  bears  the  like  tender  regard  i  nor  can 
we  doubt  whether  any  to  whom  he  bears  fucb 
regard,  (hall  ever  fail  of  receiving  the  good 
eflbfts  of  it  in  due  time,  as  foon  as  the  ncr 
ceffary  fervices  of  the  uniyerfe,  to  be  worked 
out  by  their  fuflFerings,  fhall  be  compleated. 

Obferve  moreover,  that  the  anfw'er  to  Dives 
beiag  framed  upon  this  principle,  there  was 
room  for  him  to  draw  a  further  confolation 
frcMn  it  than  was  expre^d  :  for  the  change 
of  conditions  between  him  and  Lazarus  being 
pat  upon  the  footing  of  equity,  witho«^.^^ 
Botice  taken  of  reward  and  puniflimeQlk^QSMi^ 

Y3 
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fuffefings  were  £[>  i0teofe  as  Co  ctaft'  the  ba?^ 
lance  muck  lower  in  his  disfavour,  than  i^^ 
had  ever  been  raiibd  to  his  advanta^  before^ 
he  might  aifgar^te  that  the  ianie  e^uity^ 
would  require  there  (hould  be  an  amends 
kept  in  ilore  for  him,  fu£cient  to  bring  the 
balance  exa&ly  even  between  both ;  for  it 
could  hardly  conlift  with  equity  (bat,  bccauie 
one  had  lived  in  pleafure  and  the^  other  k^ 
wretchednefs  forty  or  fifty  years,  therefore 
the  latter  muft  be  comforted  and  thp  former 
tormented  to  all  eternity^  Nor  woiild  the 
unnavigable  gulph  utterly  exclude  his  hopeSy 
for  though  declar^  impaiiable  in  widtbt  no^t 
thing  was  faid  tfi  4)ow  it  imraeafurable  i|^ 
length :  fo  h?  might  think  it  not  impof- 
fible  tbat»  by  a  long  journey  roood  the  coaft, 
he  might  arrive  at  the  end  of  it,  where  he 
ihould  ^d  the  region  of  darkncis  joieia^ 
with  that  of  light, 

I  know  very  well  that  texts  are  beft  intp-^ 
preted  by  conftruing  everything  wj<l^%rde^ 
rence  to  the  principal  de%n  for  which  thqr^ 
were  delivered,  but  that  defign  in  the  parable 
before  us^  can  fcarce  be  thought  bavil^  Wf^ 
thing  to  do  with  equality  i  it  is  gonoraUy^ 
bolden  to  look  no  further  than  the  pQrfiia4iag: 
fuch  as  poiTefs  the  good  things  of  this  worlds 
to^make  fuch  prudent  application  of  them  as- 
may  improve  their  inttrefts  ifi  futui^^.    Yel 

nothing 
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nodiing  is  move  common  than  to  draw  icpa« 
taite  inferences  from  part^icular  ex.preffions» 
wkich  hav^  no  reladoa  to  the  main  tenour  of 
Um  context :  the  Synopfis  writer  have  done 
it  €0|upufly  upon  this  vei^y  paraUe«  And 
libera  if  the  better  reaibn  for  building  upon 
oecafioaal  lynta  in  the  pi:efent  cafe^  becaufe 
it  U  not  a  iubjed:  proper  to  be  entered  upoa 
ftoftik^  i^  a  go%el  preached  to  the 
poar>  nQi:ifittobe.Tankedamongtho&  things 
which  mm  wJTitten  ia  foch  legible  charadlers^ 
as  Aat  he  .who  runs  n^ay  r^ad :  therefore  no 
HMre  could  be  exposed  than  a  flender  hint» 
or  by«»in|iBiatLpn^  for  ihis  is  enough  to  the 
QOBi^^ffLtfivfho  h»ve  ears  to  hear^  and  more 
m^  hftve  been  «|iilch«9vous  to  the  inconii- 
^eratftJ  Sf6des»  thoSi  who  betieve  erery  part 
qt  ifibe  go^ek  diaitited  by  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
ifltth>  vgien^  Jk>  ikt  ini^u^on  of  future  ages» 
a$i«f«ll^*©f:dbieiir^;difcipWa,  may  thfe  more 
«fily  Jid^iAj,  there  migM%j3e  fqiBfiththg  in 
ifew-JfflriWfi  fi«'(;0i>yeme6trte'be*©o  ftrongly 
ififiM  «pOilf  becaii^^-ifS',b«ing>omi«ted  by 
tk^rOi^ilKlkree  evAti^elifts. 

14.  )/Viidr{ani'  ib.fenftbifce  ef  the?  inexpe- 
4iaciQbitlif  i»i«i9y  be  in  defcanting  upon  the& 
tfijj^ies'off  44ual|ty  and  compeniationramong- 
tht; getter^/ !tkat  I.0)Q»Jkl  gMy  haye  fup- 
pro0Mr.«ha<ii>  if.  the  t^mrie^  of  my  argument 
WQidyi  have  j^eoni^  Ok.  For  i  am  of  a 
-  Y  4  more ' 
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more  timid  conftitution  than  Tillotfon^  nor»' 
had  I  been  authorized  to  fpeak  from  the  poU* 
pity  fhoald  have  ventured  fo  far  there  as  he 
has  gone  c  yet  we  do  not  find  his  difcourfe' 
has  done  mifchief  in  the  world,  or  fapp^  any 
part  in  the  foundations  of  Religion.  I '  have 
remarked  before  in  §  io  of  the  Vifion,  that 
the  ancients  had  an  advantage  over  us  mo- 
demsy  for  dealing  out  their  tenets  in  parcels 
by  leAures  to  different  compasies,  they^ 
could  adapt  their  diicourfes  to  their  au* 
dience,  whereas  we»  who  have  none  odier 
way  of  communicating  our  thoughts  than  by 
the  prefSy  are  forced  to  pour  out  all  promiP- 
cuoufly  before  all  comers.  So  can  do  no  more 
than  I  have  already  done  in  the  introductory 
iedion  of  this  Chapter,  by  cautioning  the  too 
curious  traveller  to  take  that  care  of  hini^>' 
which  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  take  for  him, 
and  to  leave  me  during  my  excurfiont,  waiting 
until  he  fees  ipe  come  down  again  to  the  old 
channels  running  along  within  his  aecuAomed 
purlieus.  Or  Should  he  defpife  this  warning 
as  belifeving  it  ufelefs  to  himfelf,  dill  it  is  my- 
comfort  to  think  that  I  am  not  in  a  fituatiOQ 
to  prove  dangerous  anywhere :  •  fhe  thinking, 
who  can  judge  for  themfelv^s,  will  be  led  bf 
nobody,  fb  I  cannot  miflead  them  i  and  ^ 
populace,  whenever  milled/ are  drawn  by  a 
great  name  and  aothority^  wlii$:h  I  neither 
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expe^y  nor  pretend  to»  nor  defire ;  {o  they 
can  never  be  hart  by  an  obfcure  man,  who 
has  neither  title,  nor  dignity,  nor  a  feat  in  the 
Houie,  nor  yet  thoie  fpiritual  gifts  which 
make  the  pofleflbr  powerful  in  utterance, 
able  to  draw  followers  by  thoufands,  to  all 
the  feveral  ikirts  around  this  great  Metropo^ 
lis. 

But  though  not  bounden  to  (uch  ftri^l: 
guard  upon  my  fteps  as  the  eminent  and  the 
popular,  neither  have  I  thrown  out  things 
wantonly  and  thoughtlefily,  nor  unlefs  com- 
pelled thereto  by  the  Qcceflity  of  attaining 
my  principal  aim:  whirh  was  efFedually 
to.r^ommend  univerfal  Charity,  that  fum 
of  natural  Religion,  and  grand  cardinal  viri* 
tatt  whereon  are  declared  to  hang  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets.  For  without  an  equa- 
lity I  could  find  no  certain  means  for  coming 
at  the  mutual  connexion  of  interefts  between 
all  perceptive  creatures  throughout  the  uni« 
vcrfe,  intended  Ux-  the  fubjeA  of  the  next 
enfuing  Chapter:  faecaufe  if  there  be  any 
doomed  to  miferies  abfdlutely  eternal,,  there 
can  be  no  participation  of  interns  between 
them. and  other  creatures.  But  fuch  connec- 
tion ieemed  to  me  the  only  medium  difcerni*r 
ble  by  the  light  of  nature  wherewith  Charity 
might  be  ^ftabliihed  on  its  (\xtdk  bottomt 
Mf^'interpfti  by  ihowing  that  it  is  rather  a 

meafure 
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meafufe  of  hig^^  pnideaee«  tl^m  aa  oblig»« 
tioii  of  doty,  Afid  none  other  wny^bav^  oe« 
curred  to  me^  by  which  aa  equality  mc^  Im 
cScifted,  befidlsa  thofe  fuggefled  above^  S« 
that  the  valnHbloMia^fny  principal  aim  aa|i 
attone  for  runmug  ibnae  Utde  hazard  of  giv-» 
ing  offence  ia  the  manner  <^  pGrfiiin^  it, 

i  ihall  add  further  that  my  concern  Uef 
only  with  the  poi&t  of  equality;  nor  ha^  I 
%  fo«Md<^«f»  fmr  tbe^  thepiy  of  cofxiffpl^iaeA 
any  li>qg^  Khaa  «hile  it  appeats  a  neoeflai^ 
avenue  Vfy  that>  If  aQcdher  aftdy>4  can  ht 
found  by  which  an  equsdi^  may  be  madtetitHi 
or  if  it  ihall  be  ranked  anaoog  t\f3iitm$Aem^ 
which  we  amft  adtaut  ibo'  we  oamiei  M^lan 
riiem,  it  will  fnre  nty^purpofe  as  wdl/ 

But  the  atgunents  evincisg  an  equality^*  at 
fet  ;eiia  in  %  2.  .3«  appear  to  me  irrefragaUcii 
tod  whoever  wtraldGaniowertthein^tRi^tii 
provcj^  ekher  dut  tdke  virtiaea  Wf  poffofr^an 
entirely  00^.01101^  4iot'  :Aerivedfboo»fiQd  by 
tfaer  chanmd  of  Ua  grace*  ner  a^diipcitiiitioaiif 
hia  ordinary  Proridenoi  in  our  fiivoiuv  ^ 
die  thitt  he  ia  paniail^  eceating  fome  ts^tttnt* 
h&XR^  bhfsv  and  oliiees  to  everiaftiog  adfei^a 
There£>t9  wttil  one  of  tfaofe  two  .^nts  be 
dearly*  made  J0«t»  I  may. look (iipbnr.tiBe  doc^ 
tnae  of  equality  as  fbficieittly  eftid)lilhedi 
and  cake  it  for  the  fbandation'Of  what  l,h»m 
next  to  offer.  ...     •    , 

CHAP. 
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IT  has  beea  fr cqucmly  faid,  that  if  horfea 
knew  ^ir  owa  ftrength,  tbey  would 
neim^  fubmit  to  all  the  drudgeries  and  faard-ii 
flaps  di^  are  made  toundergo*  B»t  it  might 
vriAi  better  Jixftice  be  fn^,  that  if  men  knew 
the  force  of  that  reafon  vod  difcrctioh  in  their 
power  to  exert,  they  wonld  neVer  fubmit  cc 
all  tkojCb  iiKoavfotencieft,  troubles  and  vexa-* 
fidfiat  tkcj  ffl^t  xdieve  themfelves  frotii 
fay  a  peeper  application  of  theft  taknts.  For 
tfaece  is  iadDiby  aod  contrivanoe^cnoiig^  m 
qnontity  throngfaont  die  world,  «to  ibpply  all 
our  wants  and  defircs  i  ll^  fail  ooiiy  througk 
M&fapplicatnft.  We  fee  daily  bow  indefati^i  ^ 
gaUe  men  are  in  their  fevesal  parfiiits,  how 
▼igikmt  in  watchii^  opportaaities  to  gratify 
a  pocdominant  paiBm,  how  attentive  and  fa* 
gacisoas  in  praAifing  Kttie  artifices  to  com«' 
pa6  a  favorite  purpofe.  fitit .thexnisfbrtune 
is,  that  they  ^nd  their  induftry  for  the  mofb 
part  npon  tr^ftes,  o|r  in  the  ienrice  of  fbmer 
fend  humom-  fiiggcflcdlaceidentallir  by  fancy, 
or  At  beft  for  the  accomplifhttient  of  narrow- 
iwws,  terminating  ibldy  upon '  themfelves. 

Whereas 
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Whereas  the  moft  beneficial  enterprizes  caa 
only  be  atcbieved  by  the  united  endeavours  of 
many,  concurring  in  feme  work  that  may  rc*^ 
dound  to  the  advantage  of  them  all.  We  fee 
this  exemplified  in  the  benefits  of  rociety, 
where  the  operations  of  war,  the  convenieocies 
of  commerce^  and  regulations  of  civil  policy^ 
are  promoted  by  the  perfons  concerned  acting 
in  partnerfliip  and  concert.  The  comraoa 
tranfadions  oflifegoon  moreeafily^  and  con«r 
verfation  becomes  more  agreable^  for  a  readi-* 
nefs  to  aflift  and  oblige. 

Nature,  defigned  the  whole  <fpecies  for  one 
(bciety,  as  we.  may  judge  from  the  vanety  of 
produftions  ierviccable  to  all,  the  difiereiit 
materiids  and  opportunities  for  cultivating  the 
arts  and  fciences,  which  (he  has  diftributed  a* 
bout  among  ihe  countries  upon  earth  :  fo  that 
no  one  of  them  fumiihes  the  accommodations 
of  life  compkatly  without  communication 
with  the  reft.  But  folly,  felfifhneis  and  paf* 
fion,  have  prevented  our  growing  into  a  vigo- 
rous healthy  body ;  wc  art  a  disjointed  muU 
titude,veach  caring  only  for  himfelf,  and  there- 
by  lofing  thofb  innumerable  advantages  we 
might  work  out  by  bur  unanimity*  Whole 
place  isiU  fupplied.by  fuccedaneums,  foch  as 
the  defire  of  riches  or  honour,  the  hStx  of  ne- 
ceiTity  or  dread  of  dangers  too.  glaring  to  es- 
cape our  dull  optics  :  .which  prove  a  fioeble ce- 
ment 
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aent  to  join  us  intothofe  partial  ibcieties  and 
temporary  engagements  conveying  the  blef- 
fings  we  do  enjoy.      Nay  what  is  worfe,  our 
greedinefs  and  ill  humour  often  drive  us  to 
endeavour  the  damage  ami  difpleaiure  of  one 
another  :  which  occafions  a  double  wafte  of 
induftry,  by  obliging  others^  who  might  em- 
ploy it  better,  to  apply  theirs  in  relieving  or 
defending  tbemfelves  againfi:  our  attacks.  But 
unairimity  cannot  fubfift  without  unxverial 
charity  and  unreferved  goodwill,  which  no- 
thing can  better  promote  than  the  perfuafion 
of  there  being  a  real  connection  of  int^refts 
and  mutual  dependence  of  happinefs  among 
mankind :  and  this  perfuafion  our  dodrine  of 
equality  feems  particularly  well  fuited  to  pro* 
pagate. 

2.  It  was  with  a  view  to  bring  men  better  dif- 
po(ed  towards  one  another  that  lentr^  upon 
my  tafk.  For  how  much  fobver  I  niay  have 
ieemed  to  trifle  and^  play  the  wanton  fome-^ 
times,  I  have  all  along  had  grand  defigns  in  my 
eye,  being  no  lefs  than  to  contribute,  fo  far  as 
in  me  lay,  towards  exciting  a  general  concern 
and  mutual  benevolence  among  my  fellow 
creatures.  For  T cannot  help  being  perfuaded 
that  if  this  could  b^  compleatty  effeded,  fo  a^ 
that  every  man  (hould  become  a  friend  and 
hearty  well«wi(her  to  every  man,  this  alone 
would  reftore  a  paradife  upon  earth ;  although 

earth- 
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cartl^qisabntihottid  ftiU  ccotwue  tDOTeithreur^ 
tempefts  lo  fwcep  away,  blights  todoftrof^ 
aiid  wild  b»fts  to  demur»  as  ufual :  for  I 
doubc  not  that  tbeumtod  ikill  and  lahcurs  of 
fidankind  Oftight  remold  ali  intolerable  drilsy 
wd  teacb  the  art  of  bouiog  eafily  all  tkac 
co^d  not  be  avoided.  Yet  I  am  not  fo  raiiian# 
tic  as  to  .think  of  compleatiDg  this  defign,  or 
evttn  m^^«^  vsf  large  ftdde  towards  it.  Bm: 
RxNne  was  ttit  built  in  a  day^  nor  by  die 
hands  of  a  fingle  labourer  :  yet  years  smI 
ages  aoe  coBspofed  of  days^  and  die  moft  fta-- 
pendoiB  wofks  performed  by  nombers  noadc 
up  of  fingle  labourers. 

The  iHtodd  feems  growing  more  humamz* 
«d»  moce  enlarged  in  dieir  notions,  and  Madi-* 
er  to  take  concern  in  diflant  joys  and  ((mtow^ 
dian  they  were  in  Ibrmer  times  :  and  as  thefe 
advances  are  made  infenfibiy  by  particular 
perfbnsy  each  contributing  a  little  tow:acxlt 
promoting  them,  it  becomes  every  one  to  lend 
a  hel[nng  hand  to  fo  fidutary  a  work>  in  fook 
w^  as  he  finds  himfidf  beft  fuited  to  take^  A^ 
I  have  not  much  intercourfe  among  mankind^ 
nor  acquired  an  expertnefs  in  the  manage 
ment  of  topics  prevailing  with  the  Many  :  it 
feemed^hat  I  couid  not  do  better  than  addreft 
myfdf  to  the  thinking  and  fhidfous,  by  ool*^ 
leding  a  chain  of  obfervations  which  Aight 
%ve  afi  a^hint  for  them  ta  impo^ve,  towuda 

^  brii^ing 


brmgiTig  them&lves  into  a  confbrmity  of  fen-^ 
timent  andopends  of  temper.  For  if,  in-* 
fiead  of  entring  the  lifts  as  advef faticis  con*^ 
tending  forviaory,  they  wonld  confider  one 
another  as  perTons  confdlting  'together  upon 
(he  methods  of  accomplifliing  a  purpofe  they 
ail  had  at  heart:  however  they  might  vary 
for  a  while,  they  conld  not  be  long  without 
difcerning  which  were  the  heft.  And  if  thc^ 
would  employ  their  talents  fincerely  for  the 
public  good,  in  preference  to  any  private 
views  or  *  favourite  \fohemes  or  p^econ trailed 
prejudices,  they  muft  quickly  draw  the  reft 
of  the  world  after  them.  For  the  multitude 
ve  rpady  enough  to  fpitewtheir  leadbrs ;  nor 
ever  dejfert  them,  unlefs  enticed  away  by  op- 
poiite  leaders. 

But  to  deal  with  the  fagacious  and  deep-i 
thinking  one  rauft  go  to  rfie*  bottom  of 
things,  for  they  will  not  take  up  with  ftrong 
90ertions  nor  fuperiicial  appicarances,  how 
fliining  foever:  but  to  bring  them  into  one 
mind  one  mtrfl  proceed  upon  premifles  they 
can  examine  themfelves  and  approve  of: 
Thcxefore  they  fail  in  their  tranfaAions  a-' 
mong  one  another  by  dealing  too  much  in  ' 
abftraftions,  ideal  differences  of  right  and 
WTQ^g,  of  laudable  and  blamable,  and  ih-^ 
triAJHc  value  of  rules  and  qualities  r  whidi  as 
mea's  ideas  vary  infinitely,  being  modelled  ac^ 

cording 
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cording  to  their  feveral  turns  of.  thought^ 
they  can  never  fettle  to  mutual  fatisfadioo. 
For  this  reafbn  I  hare  endeavoured  to  dig 
,  down  to  a  foundation  they  will  all  s^rce 
ilrong  enough  to  beara  fuperftrudure:  for 
I  fuppofe  the  moft  righteous  and  onpceja** 
diced  will  allow  it  commendable  for  a  maa 
to  do   what  he  can  for  himfelf»  provided  he 
do  no  hurt  to  another  thereby9  nor  thwart 
any  rule  of  Religion  or  duty.    Therefore 
felf-intereft    of  itfelf   is     a  proper   confi- 
deration  to  put  us  upon  a£tion  :     and    I 
have  taken  this  for  my  bails  to  work  upon. 
It  muft  be  owned  indeed  that  all  others  pro- 
pofe  happinefs  and  trueft  interefts  as  the  ulti- 
mate aim  to  be  attained  by  their  feveral  fyf- 
terns  :  but, then  they  either  cany  their  road 
through  the  wilds  of  abftradion,  or  take  large 
leaps  from  ftage  to  ftage»  by  which  methods 
they  do  not  render  the  continuity  vifible  even 
to  one  another.    Therefore  I  have  been  care- 
full  to  keep  my  feet  all  along  upon  the  iblid 
ground  of  experience*  employing  fuch  abftrac- 
ttons  and  reafonings  from  time  to  time  as 
could  be  drawn  thereupon*  and  attempting  to 
trace  the  connexion  ftep  by  ftep  from  felf-in- 
tereft  to  the  virtues  :  fo  that  whoever  thinks 
fit  to  follow  me  may  do  it  without  leaping 
hedges  or  flying  in  the  air*  and  judge  for  him- 
felf  in  what  particulars  I  have  been  defc^ve. 

Only 
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duly  r  muft  Ak&xc  he  will  dtftiogiiifK  between 
excuriions  i  make  for  illuftration  or  for  re- 
moving obi^rudtions  that  would  flop  my  paf« 
Uigi  or  for  other  particular  purpofes,  and  the 
main  parts  of  my  road  conducing  ditedly  to<^ 
wards  die  journey's  end; 
>   I  have  examined  human  nature  and  found 
that   Satisfadtion,    every    man's  own  fatif- 
£i&ion,  is  the  fpring  that  actuates  all  his  mo* 
tions.   I  have  inveftigated  the  fources  of  fatif- 
fadion^  which'  is  conveyed  fot  the  moft  part 
throtgh  the  channel  of  defire;   obferved  that 
defire  may  be  turned  into  new  courfes  by 
good  management ;   enquired  what  turns  c^ 
defire  afford  the  mofl  copiousf  fiream  -,  and 
fhown  that  the  ideas  Exciting  defire  derive^ 
iiearly  or  remotely;  from  external  and  prior 
caufes.     I  have  then  proceeded  to  the  coA* 
tcmplation  of  external  nature;    and  from 
thence  attempted  to  rife  to  the  Author  of 
nature^  together  with  fo  much  as  catn  be  diA 
covered  froni  his  works  concerning  his  attri* 
butes  and  character :  wherein  there  appears 
no  weaknefs  nor  humour^  no  fpark  of  arbi- 
trary or  inequitable  difpofition^   but  unre- 
ferved  and  unnigardly  goodnefs.     From  this 
height  I  have  returned  downwards,  to  fhow 
that  all  cliifes  in  z&,  derive  their  efficacy  and 
deftination  from  the  acft  of  the  Firfl^  exacted 
with  certain  foreknowledge   and  deliberate 
Vol.  II.  •  Z  *     dcfign 


im. 
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defign  of  whatever  fhoidd  follow  HMvtmp^tu 
I  have  likewife  £:rutinused  miauuly  the  me« 
tions  of  freewill^  explained  the  difiereocc 
between  neceility  and  certainty^  and  &owii 
the  coniiilence  of  Ubfrty  with  preappoint* 
ment  >  whereby  it  appears  that  human  adtioft^ 
is  among  the  cau£»  depending  in  a  chsun 
upon  the  Firft.  From  all  this  I  have  coA* 
claded  that  all  fcventSt  whether  yielding  en« 
joymeat  or  trouble^  effeded  is  well  by  the 
choice  and  adivity  of  man  as  by  chahcfe 
jor  nature,  were  of  the  divine  provifion:  and 
this  provifion  being  made  in  perfeA  eqvdty^ 
that  there  is  an  eqisaHty  of  happineisj  opoa 
the  whole  balance  of  good  and  eviU  allotted  to 
^very  creature. 

Thus  far  we  have. travelled  already,  aa4 
our  next  ilep  (hall  be,  from  this  equ^ity  t9 
deduce  a  reciprocal  connexion  of  intereftt 
among  the  creation :  from  whence  wiU  na- 
turally flow  a  imiver^  .charity  and  fteddy 
attention  to  idle  general  good.  As  to  the  me«> 
thods  whereby  this  is  moft  effedually.pro^ 
moted,  theie  are  copious  enough  to  fupjply 
materials  for  another  work,  if  we  fhould  have 
ilrength  and  opportunity  to  undertake  it :  it 
is  enough  that  we  forniih  ourfelves  here  Yhik 
a  fundamental  and  ruling  principle  of  aftion^  . 
in  lieu  of  that  we  had  eftabliifaed  beforc« 
For  we  fet  out  at  jirft  with  the  pofition,  that 

aman 
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^  maahas nothing  el&  to, do  than  purfuchis 
^WA  iiiterefts  in  Tuch  way  as  his  judgemenf 
ihafl  fc^^imt  moft  fcgfible  ajid  effedtuah 
dor  ileed  W€  ftill  tecant  our  opinion,  but 
having  found  our  own  intereft  indifTolubljr 
conpeAed  with  that  of  others^  wc  may  dif-* 
car4  bUr  old  aim  fecurely*  and  take  Tip  this«  ^ 
as  anfwering  the  very  purpofe  driven  at  by 
the  fojrpier;  keeping  our  eye  conftasldiy  upon 
it  as  a  mark  to  dire(2  us  in  all  our  pooceed-^ 

3.  For  if  the  accounts  of  all  are  to  be  fet 
evMi^  wie  can  get  nothing  by  obtaimng  a  littlei 
fulvanfage  at  the  expence  of  greater  damage 
to  aiio&er;  and  loie  nothing  by  fubmittiag 
to  £omc  pain  for  procuring  hini  a  greatei^ 
pleasure,  fiecaufe  in  the  former  cafe  we  de«^ 
pK&  liis  balance  niore  than  we  raife  bur  own^ 
wA  tiftereby  cut  ouriblves  off'irom  £0  much  aS! 
^  expedtations  we  were  dntitled  to  by  the 
rede  of  equality  at  the  difference  amounts  to: 
in  the  latter  we  raife  his  balance  more  than 
we  depreis  .our  oWn^  and  therd>y  encreafd 
our  future  expeiftatioins  in  like  proportion; 
For  £>  if  there  be  two  merchants  in  p^tner- 
ihipi  each  of  them  during  the  courfe  of  trader 
would^hink  himfelf  interefted  in  the  balance 
appearing  from  time  to  dme  upon  the  odaers 
books :  and  would  ju^e  it  jprudent  to  throw 
any  brandi  of  tradcflBo1i|||||^  haods»  if 
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it  Would  turn  to  greater  profit  there  than  in 
his  own.  Nor  would  it  alter  his  meafures, 
that  his  partner  had  a  larger  balance  of  caihiii 
hand  already^  for  while  he  could  fupply 
himfelf  by  his  own  induftry,  he  would  choofe 
to  do  it  that  way  rather  than  draw  out  of 
what  lay  elfewhere  in  referve  for  his  future 
occaiions. 

Now  tis  the  rule  of  equality,  entituling 
each  adventurer  to  a  (hare  in  the  whole  profits 
of  the  bufinefs,  that  conftitutes  a  partnerihip j 
whether  impoTed  by  the  authority  of  a  fupe- 
rior  or  fettled  by  mutual  compact.  For  if  a 
merchant  fends  his  fbns  with  a  competent 
ftock  to  trade  in  different  parts  of  the  globc^ 
upon  condition  that  when  they  return  homCi 
the  gains  of  all  (hall  be  divided  equally  among 
them ;  this  is  a  partnerfhip  as  much  as  if  they 
had  entred  into  it  by  voluntary  agreement: 
and  the  King^s  frigates,  ordered  out  upon 
a  joint  cruize,  are  as  much  partners  as  a  com*- 
pany  of  privateers. 

Therefore  the  univerfe  may  be  joftly  re« 
garded  as  an  innumerable  hoit  of  partnen> 
dealing  together  in  the  traffic  of  hapjnAefs : 
and  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  apply  all  our  contnv- 
ance  and  induflry  towards  improving  the 
common  flock,  and  adding  to  the  quantity  of 
enjoyments  in  nature  wherever  we  can.  'Tis 
no  matter  whether  we  do  this  in  the  hands  of 

another 
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.another  or  of  ourfblves,  we  (hall  advance  our 
own  benefit  either  way  alike ;   becaufe  our 
(hare  or  intereft  muft  always  rife  and  fall  pro- 
portionably  with  that  of  the  public.    But 
there  are  difburiemeqts  to  bb  made  in  all  traf- 
fic :   labour,  trouble,  danger^  difappointment, 
fe]frdienial»  pain  and  j)uni{hment,  are  the  difr 
biirfements  necefiary  in  the  commerce  of  na- 
ture :   and  the  prudent  merchant  will  grudge 
no  expence  likely  to  yield  a  larger  return.  On^- 
ly  he  will  manage  parfimoniouily»  driving  his 
bargains  hard,  that  the  coft  may  not  run  high- 
er dian  theoccafion  abfolutely  requires  :   nor 
yet  will  he  fcruple  to  advance  any  fums  her 
dufis  the  returns  may  fall  into  other  hands, 
for  the  common  flock  will  be  the  objedt  he  . 
ha$  conilantly  at  heart,  as  knowing  himfelf 
fo  much  the  richer  man  as  that  can  he  made 
to  pncreafe. 

4.  Thus  the  gieneral  good  becomes  the  root 
whereou(  all  ourfchemes  and  contrivances,  all 
our  rules  of  conduct  and  fentiments  of  honour 
are  to  branch  :  and  the  centre  whereto  all  our 
particular  lines  of  diredion  are  to  point.  But 
this  genwal  good,  although  much  in  men's 
mouths,  feems  but  little  underftood,  being 
fuppofed  always  to  imply  fbmething  redound- 
^g  to  the  btenefit  of  the  whole  community : 
wl^ereas  we  are  too  inconfiderable  to  dQ  any 
(ood  whereof  the  univeffe  may  partake.  Ne- 
Z  3  verthelefs 
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vcfthelefi  IdE  it  be  teoieaibFcd  that  kbe  whide. 
is  made  up  of  individuals  i  fb  that  every  pie*- 
fore  we  do  our  neighbcmri  is  as  addsdoa  to 
the  quantity  of  happineii  in  nature.  Jiift  m 
a  merchant^  Ending  goods  to  OBCfMrtiiei^ 
which  may  be  difpofoi  of  to  great  advdntagfl» 
thereby  colarges  the  cooinxiD  ibck  dthei^ 
the  pcil  of  the  {x^mpai^  ihould  know  nothi^ 
of  the  matter.  Ti^refore  whatever  good  we 
.<io  to  any  particular  cmture^  we  do  to  die 
uoiverie  :  s^;reably  to  that  ezpreffion  of  him 
who  jrepreieotcd  a  comomm^  as  their  litpM^ 
What  ye  have  done  onto  one  of  the  leaft  nf 
fhefe  my  brethren^  ye  have  dont  mitomv. 

But  though  univerial  good  be  pioftiotcd  by. 
the  good  of  any  fiogle  perfbn,  yet  it  is  more 
promoted  by  what  redounds  to  the  benefit 
of  mimbers ;  which  therefor^  delerves  th<i 
preference  whenever  opportunity  ferves  or  the 
two  come  into  competition :  and  this  i^  £> . 
evident  that  nobody  can  doubt  of  it.  HoKe 
the  mighty  buAle  commonly  made  with  pub* 
tic  fpirit,  which  as  bandied  about  in  die  Wt)c1d^ 
is  become  an  empty  found  with  nodiihg  dl 
Ipirit  in  it  j  or  ufed  as  a  pretence  to  varniftt 
(Mrer  felfi(h  deiigns ;  or  employed  as  an  -arti^^ 
fice  to  bring  others  into  a  difinterefled  ^ed» 
which  chofe  who  recommend  it  kugh  at  inr 
their  flceve  as  a^^treaknefs.  Ait  if  fitch  as  havtt 
"Clitics  would  ftt  Ihettifelvcs  in  eartoe/fc  tti 
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trate  the '  relation  |}Ctwecn  {blf-iat^rtft  and 
general  through  the  channels  of  nature  and 
Provid^ce>  in  the  manner  I  have  attempted^ 
tiipy  aught  perhaps  clear  the  parage  more  de- 
snQDi%atjvely;  mnd  by  their  greater  fagacity 
and  ^U  ID  cafUng  light  upoa  obje^s^  might 
reodor  the  cpooe^on  vifihJe  to  common  ap- 
pirahendons,  fo  as  to  niak^  theni  intimately 
p^f^ed  ^i  lis  reality,  aod  embrace  it  as  a 
pnuE^cal  principjLe  of  9^100.  Ncirerthelefs^  to 
take  oCfroin  their  tvovhfo  as  -much  as  I  can>. 
finer  men  ase  remai]|i:ably  ingenious  at  fbuv 
iog  Q^eii%on«  againft  the  bcft  evidenced  tnitha 
th^  d9  aot  lit&e,  I  ihall  endeavour  to  obviate 
fiicii  Bs  I  apprehend  may  arife  againfl:  this 
fulc  now  laid  down  as  the  moft  prudential. 

5,  1%  fofiy  be  alledged  that  the  quantity  of 
good  and  evil  in  nature  is  fiich  and  none  other 
Avi  God  in  his  wirdom  and  bounty  has 
tboof^t  proper  to  mabe  it :  and  conjfequent** 
]f  the  |K>i!tiQO  q£  «ich  individual  muft  he  fuch 
precijfely  a»  falls  to  his  (hare,  according  to  the 
lUloaber  of  creatures  eziilcntt  beyond  the  pow* 
er  of  miy^thing  10  alter  it.  Therefore  it  mat- 
tcra  not  what  good  or  hart  they  bring  upon 
their  neighbour,  be€{iu£e  tjbey  cannot  diminiflt 
the  portipQ  ^f  either  aUoted  to  him,  they  can 
ooly  a|)ticipfl,te  the  times  of  his  receiving  it : 
i»  if  ibfy  ^  the  for^ner,  heiias  fo  much  le& 
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to  expeft ;  if  the  latter,  fo  much  lefs  to  fear,  ' 
in  the  remainder  of  his  period. 

Now  this  allegation  might  have  feme  co« 
lour  of  reafon,  if  we  knew  the  precife  portion 
affigned  to  each  creature,  or  if  it  were  to  be 
afceVtainec)  by  an  unalterable  fatality:  but 
we  know  not  the  one,  and  know  the  other, 
from  our  experience,  not  tq  be  the  cafe.    So 
that  whenever  we  do  good,  we  fee  the  imme- 
dilate  benefit  of  it  1  but  we  cannot  fee,  nor  ra- 
tionally tonclude,   that  feme  remote  lofs  or 
damage  (hall  enfue  frooi  it.  And  with  refped 
to  the  portion,   the  whole  meafure  of  that  is 
fecured  no  othcrwife  than  the  feveral  artides 
compofing  it,  and  the  times  of  their  being 
given ;   that  is,  not  by  a  fatality,  but  by  a 
provifion  of  adequate  caufes.    Let  but  men 
turn  the  tables,  and  they  will  fee  the  hollow- 
nefs  of  their  excufe  :   for  if  another  goes  to 
hurt  them  or  debar  them  from  taking  the 
pleafures  in  their  power,  they  will  not  bear 
to  be  told,  it  is  oqly  an  anticipatioa  or  re- 
tardment of  what  they  muft  receive  fbme 
time  or  other. .  And  in  gradfications  of  de- 
fire  or  felf-interef^,  they  will  not  hear  oft 
fatality :  'whereas  in  reality  thefe  matters  are 
as  much  under  appointment  by  die  piovifion 
of  caufes  as  anything  eUe  whatever.     There- 
fore let  diem  only  raiie  their  defire  to  its  pro« 
per  objed>  to  witj  die  advaqpement  of  good 
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wherever  feafible,  and  their  objedion  will 
vanifh  of  itfelf.  I  have  endeavoured  to  makl^ 
appear  in  the  lad  Chapter  but  one,  that  the 
feeret  Will  of  God  cfan  be  no  guide  to  our 
conduft,  which  we  are  to  form  upon  the  de- 
clared Will,  evidenced  to  us  by  our  reafon 
judging  upon  the  coniequences  of  meafiires, 
or  by  rules  built  upon  our  former  experience 
or  upon  the  authority  of  thoie  who  know  tho 
tendency  of  actions  better  than  ourielvest 
therefore  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  ap^ 
pointments  any  further  than  as  manifefted  to 
our  apprehenfion.  For  riie  decree  or  deter- 
mination of  God  is  nodiing  clfe  than  the 
provifion  of  caufes  adapted  to  each  pardcuiar 
event;  and  the  operation  of  thofe  caufes  is  re- 
quifite  to  execute  the  decree:'  but  in* mattes 
within  our  power,  our  own  deliberation  and 
indttilry  are  among  thofe  caufesi  wherefore  we 
jnuft  think  and  iirive  for  ourfelves  notwith* 
ftanding  the  decree. 

'This  is  apparent  in  common  affairs  of  life : 
for  who  that  lives  in  plenty  does  not  fee 
that  he  has  his  daily  bread  appointed  him  by 
having  die  means  in  his  hands  of  procuring 
St,  for  whkh  he  ought  to  be  thankfull? 
yet  does  not  fee  at  the  feme  time  that  this 
appointment  by  no  means  fuperfedes  his 
cares  in  fending  to  market  and  ordering 
lus  family  ?  Thus  although  the  portion  of 
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happinefs  be  of  divine  .appoMitmeat,  yet  th» 
application  of  oor  «afe«  and  induftry,  fof 
conveying  the  parts  of  it  adminiftred  by  oor 
own  tgency,  t$  xequifite  and  advi&ble.  la 
tbefe  inibmoei  the  Will  of  God  i«  4otte 
by  our,  Will :  htutthat  Will  orders  aU  thiaga 
for  the  beft.  .  Yet  though  whatever  we  &al| 
do  omft  there&re  be  agreable  to  hit  Will, 
and  beil  to  be  dose,  becai)^  done ;  ftiU  this 
doe«  not  take  awi^  the  uie  of  judgeaeot  and 
deliberation  to  dtre^  our  ^ice  between  the 
Several  meaforef  <^  condu^,  If  a  onan  having 
it  in  his  ^wer  to  do  fomething  whereby 
he  (hottld  get  a  thousand  pounds  fbven  yean 
hence,  j(houkl  be  t<M  that  whether  he  did  if 
or  let  it  alone,  either  way  would  be  the  baft 
he  could  take :  I  malce  oo  doubt  he  would 
prefer  that  which  a&rded  him  a  vifihle  pm$ 
rather  than  depend  upon  the  uahiH»wo  profit 
tp  arife  froni  his  rejei^ing  itt  So  if,  however 
nve  condudi  ourfelyes,  we  0)all  unerrii^ly 
purliie  that  upicoown.  Beft  appointed  1^  di- 
vine provi£«fl,  it  bdhovei  us  tahe  -the  way 
apparency  beft  to  our  o^n  judgemeoit.* 

But  men  never  ampioy  theie  foplMfiatl 
unlefs  in  juftiicaCtoo  of  their  gratiiying  kxat 
prefent  fancy  i  whcieaa  if  they  had  fliy 
weight,  they  muft  avail  againft  iocUiMtion  aa 
well  as  judgemoit*  theomiffion  of  eidier  be- 
ing alike  the  beft  thii^  ccaild  have  1>edB 
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4oMf  whtfnover  (kv« :  (o  that  all  ehoke  an(| 
prefer diM  df  any  kiixl  whatever  will  be  takeq 
awayt  and  a  tofsd  ftagnation  oi  adinty  e&fue^ 
3iit  if  between  things  equal  in  themielves^  lik^ 
iog  and/an^  aiay  oaft  the  faalan^et  fuiely  the 
weights  of  tse^fon  and  prudence  are  greater.  Yet' 
we  cteoot  allow  them  intriniecally  equal,  for 
our  fortunes  in  futurity,  as  well  as  prefent  tithe* 
areiii.great  meaAireof  oar  own  making:  there* 
fomif  wQhurt  them  by  miiconduA,  what  re*- 
taoinflf  will  be  the  quantity  thought  beft  to  be 
tttotbed  us  by  dirine  widom;  and  if  we  im-« 
pro^e  dkenii  the  quantity  fo  encreafed  willlike'^ 
wife  be  that  thought  bdl  by  the  iame  wifdom; 
Thu9  the  Beil  we  may  attain^  by  the  road  of  vir^ 
tot  a«d<diicreticn,  will  be  (if  I  rm^  ^fpeak) 
la  better  Beft^  i^an  any  we  can  arrive  at  thro' 
the  paths  <^foliy  and  indulgence. 

6.  Another  handle  may  be  taken  for  cavil- 
lings from  our  having  laid  down  tl)at  every 
fcvil  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  payment  for 
u  purchftce  of  fomethtng  more  •valuable; 
firerm  whence  it  may'  be  inferred  that  by 
phgamg  and  hurting  another/ we  dp  him 
no  injury,  for  we  only  compel!  him  thereby 
tfr  tnake  an  advantageous  -purchace.  Qt  if  the 
▼idue  of  the  eftate  ifcfid  die  price  he  fettled  by 
divine  appointment^  we  only  cal!  upon  him 
for  a  j>art  of  his  payment,  which  it  is  all  one 
whedierlie  make  to  day  or  to  morrow,  "fincc 
%[e  mui^  have  made  it  fotne  time  or  other. 
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|3ut  this  may  l^  anfwercd  in  the  fame  manner 
yrith  the  former  1  for  we  know  not  dther 
the  certain  value  of  the  eftate  or  the  price, 
nor  whether  one  (hall  be  enhanced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  other:  therefore  by  doing 
hurt  we  viiibly  encreafe  the  paymoit,  widi- 
opt  Icnowing  whether  we  (taSX  cqcreafe  the 
purchace. 

.    Beiides,  by  this  rule  it  would  be  incumbent 
upon  every  man  to  make  himfelf  as  miferable 
fis  ppffible^  becaufe  by  fo  doing  he .  would 
purchafe  a  larger  fund  of  happineis :  but  I 
believe  no  man  in  his  fober  fenfes  and  di^iafli* 
onate  mopds»  ever  run  himielf  willfully  in* 
to  miferifis  upon  this  account;  nof  unleft 
called  thereto  by  fome  rule  of  duty*  which 
was  a  particular  afliirance  that  the  fuffoings 
he  fubmitted  to  wer^^  worth  his  while  IQ 
undergo.     We  know  not  what  proportion 
of  evil  is  pcgeiTary  for  the  (knyt^^  of  th« 
univerfe,  therefore  ought  to  ufe  all  means  in 
our  power  for  leifening  it*  being  well  aflured 
that  we  cannot  reduce  it  lower  than  the  fum 
impofcd  for  the  neceilary  fervices.    The  pubr 
lie  taxes  are  a  payment  for  the  proteadion 
afforded  by  the  ftate :  yet  he  that  (hould  com-? 
pell  his  neighbour  to  pay  a  (hilling  in  th? 
pound  more  than .  the  law  demands*  or  than 
he  knows  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  require, 
would  be  deemed  to  do  an  injury.  So  he  who 
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puts  another  to  a  pain  or  trouble  from  whence 
he  fees  not  the  benefit  refultingj^  does  him  a 
wrong ;  by  exading  a  payment  ne  cannot  be 
aflured  would  ever  have  been  demanded. 

7.  But  the  moft  plaufible  exception  lying 
againft  the  expedience  of  labouring  for  the 
general  g6od»  arifes  from  our  inability  to 
contribute  fo  much  towards  it  as  to  make  our 
£hare  worth  the  confideration.  For  it  may  be 
urged,  if  you  had  it  in  your  power  to  do  fome* 
thing  that  would  make  a  thouf^d  people 
happy  for  fifty  years  together :  though  this 
would  feem  a  vaft  addition  to  the  common 
flock  of  enjoyment,  yet  when  you  refledt  what 
prodigious  multitudes  it  is  to  be  divided  a- 
raongft,  your  own  part,  will  icarce  amount  to^ 
the  value  of  once  fmelling  at  a  rofe.  So  there 
is  no  inducement  to  beftir  yourfelf,  becaufe 
with  your  utmoft  endeavours  you  cannot 
make  ah  addition  to  your  own  fortune  fuffi- 
cient  to  be  perceived. 

But  let  us  cfhfider,  that  if  this  doctrine 
were  to  prevail,  moft  of  the  bleffings  of  na- 
ture, the  benefits  of  fociety  and  conveniences 
of  life,  would  be  loft:  the  moft  valuable  of 
which  are  procured  by  the  operation  of  feeble 
inconfiderable  agents.  The  Planets  areholden 
in  their  orbits  by  the  attradtion  of  minute 
particles,  .undifcernible  with  a  microfcope, 
compofing  the  body  of  the  Sun  :   the  earth  is 
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cloathed  nmh  pafture  by  little  feeds,  eac% 
tviieicaf  ctnnot  throw  up  herbage  enoogfi  to 
friakc  a  bite*fbra  jQieopt  if  we  admit  a  Moi^ 
dane  Sdiii»  the  worlds  are  formed  and  die 
couries  of  oature  kept  in  order,  by  fpnits 
which  &a^  coold  not  heave  a  mote  in  the 
Sun  beams.    What  is  a  fingk  (0ldier  in  tfaoiip 
annieB  that  hairekcpt  die  mightteft  poCeatatn 
ivk  awe  ?    If  he  hg  bciund  yoa  do  not  ftop 
for  hiaoi,  or  if  he  be  fbum  yon  do  not  mi6 
him.    What  is  a  private  perfim's  quota  to 
tfaofe  tfttinenfe  fiipplies  fwppordng  our  armaf- 
ments  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  ?  If  he  has 
iiot  wherawitfaal  to  pay,  the  operadons  go  on 
as  before,  and  none  but  the  cdledor  or  his 
seareft.  ne^bours  know  anything  of  his 
fiulure.     Yet  a  wifinnan,  finding  himiHf  to 
have  courage  and  ability   for  the  fenricc;, 
would  not  defert  in  time  of  battle  although 
there  were  no  courts  mardal  to  overawe  him : 
nor  withold  his  proportion  of  the  taxes  ali^- 
though  his  goods  were  liable  to  no  diftrefs^ 
For  he  would  regard  what  he  contributes  by 
his  perfbn  or  bis  pocket  as  endtling  him  to  a 
.  ihare  of  the  advantages  procured  by  all  the 
odiers  he  joins  widi :   an  objed  well  wordi 
his  contempladon.  Nor  let  it  be  made  a  dff- 
couragement  diat  fome  unreafonabk  creaturoa 
.  refule  their  helping  hand :  for  there  are  enow 
concurring  feme  way  or  odier  in  die  public 
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icryioe  to  render  the  benefits  worked  out  by 
them  a  fufficient  inducemmt  to  become  one 
of  Aeir  ftumbcr, 

8.  But  we  need  not  undervalue  our  parti* 
jcular  fervices  becaufe  they  yield  but  little  pro* 
fit;:  for  though  the  performance  of  them  can- 
not do  much  good^  yet  it  may  prevent  great 
mifchiefs  which  might  have  enfued  upon  the 
oniiffion.  The  negligence  of  a  fingle  fentinel 
may  give  the  enecpy  an  opportunity  of  fur- 
prizing  a  whole  camp :  and  a  little  carelefT- 
nefs  in  placing  a  candle  may  produce  a  fire 
that  fhall  burn  down  a  whole  town.  There- 
fore we  can  never  be  too  vigilant,  becaufe  we 
can  never  know  what  w^Acjoi  dcftruftion 
0iay  enfue  upon  the  want  of  it.  What  though 
our  perfons  be  fingle  and  our  e^irts  finally 
nobody  can  fay  what  multitudes  they  may 
not  ^ffe&y  nor  what  tides  of  induftry  thoy 
may  not  excite.  'Tis  notorious  of  how  fpreadr 
ing  a  nature  both  the  virtues  and  the  vices 
are :  for  example  axki  fympathy  diffafe  the 
ftream  to  all  quarters  from  a  fingle  fountain : 
and  a  man  may  fon>etimes  find  that  in  his 
power  wherein  all  mankind  (hall  have  con^ 
cern  ja  the  confecjuences*  Noah  built  his  ark 
to  fave  his  little  famaJty  coofifting  of  eight 
fttSms :  bat  in  ib  doing  he  faved  all  the  ge- 
iMsa"*  'en  that  have  fince  overj^read 
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in  philofbplijy  inventors  of  arts  sUid  icienccs^ 
thofigh  imparting  their  thoughts  to  a  few. 
Lave  thereby  opened  channels  which  over* 
flowed  whole  nation^  and  countries.  And  as 
we  know  not  how  far  the  peoj^le  tif  the  inter* 
snediate  ftate  Hand  afiedted  by  what  pafict 
here,  nor  what  effeft  their  tranfaftions  have 
upon  the  fpiritual  fubflance ;  it  is  not  impof- 
fible  nor  improbable,  thataiingle  peribn  may 
do  that  which  fhall  be  felt  by  the  whole  uni* 
verfc. 

It  may  be  iaid  this  might  happeh  perhaps 
to  extraordinary  peribns  once  in  an  age,  but 
a  private  man  never  flands  in  a  fituation  to 
work  coniequences  that  can  poflibly  extend 
beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his  acquaintance. 
But  I  would  aik  him  how  he  knows  that  ? 
For  we  have  (hown  in  our  Chapter  on  Provi- 
dence^ that  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  aH 
complicated  and  interwoven  among  one  aao^ 
ther  into  one  tiflue  :  that  the  greateft  events 
depend  upon  the  minuteft,  and  the  conftitiH 
tion  of  the  Roman  empire,   together  with 
that  of  the  kingdoms  branched  out  from 
dience,  might  be  determined  by  fome  fodi 
inconfiderable  circumftance  as  the  wearing  a 
particular  coloured  ribbon  upon  a  certain  fei^ 
tival.    So  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  trifle 
in  nature,  every  little  incident  and  fuddenian* 
cy  being  provided  for  by  perfed  wifdom  witk 
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a  regard  to  the  whole.  For  how  narrow  foe- 
ver  the  views  of  creatures  may  be,  God  be- 
holds the  univerfe,  and  dire<fts  every  little  . 
ftroke  in  hii  all-comprehcnfive  plan,  fo  as 
to  contribute  its  fhare  towards  the  general 
godd.  Or  if  there  be  fuch  things  as  trifles^ 
they  aSre  fo  intermingled  among  the  im- 
perceptible fprings  of  important  events,  that 
the  moft  paying  eye  cannot  diilingui(h  them 
apart. 

Therefore  we  ought  always  to  ftand  upon 
ohr  guard  and   fhape  our  minute  motions 
by   fuch   difcretion  and  regard  to  red^itude 
as  is  proper  upon  the  occafion,  for  the  chance 
of  effecting  what  unfeen  good  or  efcaping 
what  unthought  of  evil  may  poffibly  depend 
upon  them.    For  the  chain  of  caufesand 
effedts   runs   to  fuch  immeafurable  lengths 
and    divides    into    fo    many    unperceivable 
threads,    that  no  man  can  be  fure  his  manner 
of  ftirring  the  fire  or  buttoning  his  coat,  (hall 
not  be  attended  with  confequences  greater 
than  he  is  aware  of.    Bat  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  take  his  meafures  upon  confequences 
that    human    fagacity   cannot    inveftigate : 
diercfore  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  them, 
nor  with  anything  elfe  befides  the  rules  of 
prudence,  charity,  propriety  and  innocence^ 
fo  far  as  in  the  prefent  circumflances  of  the 
cafe  be  can  difcern  them.    For  fince  the 
Vol.  II.  A  a  wiieftv 
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wifefl  men  have  always  mamtadlied  dnt 
moral  good  is  the  ready  road  to  natoral^ 
,  whHe  he  follows  the  bed  lights  of  his  judges 
ment»  he  may  troft  Providence  for  leading 
him  unknowingly  into  all  thofe  fecret  ad- 
vantages, poffible  in  his  iituation  to  he  at- 
tained. For  though  God  no  doubt  has  ap- 
pointed each  of  us  his  certain  portion^  yet  he 
^Is  out  to  us,  perhaps  the  whole  or  at  leaft 
a  great  part  of  it,  by  our  own  or  one  another's 
hands.  For  we  have  feen  more  than  once 
before,  that  things  certain  may  nevcrtha* 
lefs  depend  upon  human  contrhrance  and 
indnftry.  Therefore  it  behoves  us  to  ofe  the 
proper  degree  of  circiimfpeftioa  ^  well  in 
matters  of  trifle  as  of  moment:  bedaufe  ac« 
cording  to  our  conduf):  in  either,  our  portion 
will  be  better  or  worfe  ;  ahd  thdt  in  a 
meafure  greater  than  we  think  ofi|  and  lirge 
enough  to  deierve  our  notice  and  overpay  the 
trouble  of  theacquifitton* 

9.  Yet  even  fuppoting  this  was  not  the 
cafe,  but  that  it  were  impoffibk  for  us, 
either  diredtiy  or  in  confequenc^  to  add  (^ 
largely  to  the  general  fund  as  miay  taife  the 
Icaft  perceivable  difference '  in  each  private 
iharci  ftill  there  would  nOt  want  encourage- 
ment to  befUr  ourfelves :  for  it  is  not  nca^« 
fiiry  that  every  particular  profit  tnuft  be  di- 
vided among  the  whole  comptfiy,  bccaofe 

•the 


tiie  members  may  h^^ve  equal  ihares  though 
iifligiied  them  out  of  different  fuhcfs.    Were 
t)ieK  a  flnillioa  oi  traders  difperied  up  aod 
^  doira  in  different  quarters  and  deftined  to 
make   the    fame   fortunes^   tliey  might  be 
divided  mto  diftin(5t  partnerihips  of  ten  in 
^  coqapany ;  who  might  ^  traffic   and  fettle 
tdeir    balances    from  tin>e  to  time  among 
diemftlves,  without  intercourfe  among  the 
odier  decads.  £q;uality  might  ftill  be  prefenr- 
ed,  provided  there  were  an  ^ble  iuperinlcoduit 
of  the  whole,  who  diouid  take  care  there 
were  the  like  opportunities  of  trade  among 
the  feverai  decads,  or  that  particular  perfons 
were  removed  in  due  order  from  a  lefs  to 
a  more  gainful!  fellowihip.      And  in  fa6t  wie 
^nd  the  creation,  ib  far  as  our  experience 
reaches,  divided  into  diAind:  ipecies  and  li- 
miced  focietiesi  the  effcdtsof  who&  adbioos 
extend  no  further  tham  to  a  ctrtadn  aumbcr 
of  thoie  with  whom  they  h^e  intercourie. 
Nor  ca»  we  prcfume  oth'erwiic  of  thofe  un- 
feen  confequences  depending  upon  the  &cret 
concatenation  of  caufes,  which  however  they 
may  in   part  extend   to  innAimerabie   mul- 
titodcB,   are  likely  to  affeA  feme  particular 
daft  of  Beings  principaUy,  with  whom  we 
ftand  neareft  concerned.     And  up(»)  removal 
inta  ft  new  feUowihtp,  the  rule  of  equality 
witt  Mquire  Hhat  the  j^ace  aifliigned  us  ihoiiid 
•*  •  -  A  a  2  be 
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be  fueh  as  may  fccurc  to  us  the  balance  due 
upon  our  Ibrmer  account.  For  though  thcfe 
chants  be  brought  about  by  natural  c^ufcs, 
yet  God^  being  the  Author  and  difpofer  of 
nature,  edabUfhes  all  her  provifions  in 
equity  ;  as  well  thofc  refpeding  the  changes 
from  one  ftate  into  another,  as  thofi^  regulat- 
ing accounts  in  the  fame.  So  that  by  our 
diligence  in  the  branch  of  trade  before  us, 
we  determine  what  interefl  we  jQiall  have 
in  the  branches  to  be  allotted  us  hereafter. 
Thus  in  every  ftagc  of  Being,  the  main 
of  what  profits  we  can  make  will  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of  fuch  a  competent  number 
as  that  our  proportion  (hall  remain  weighty 
enough  to  be  felt  in  our  hands. 

Or  even  if  we  fuppofe  all  the  gains  accru- 
ing thrown  into  the  general  fund  upon  ac- 
count of  the  whole  partnerfhip,  there  is  no 
neceflity  they  fhould  be  drawn  out  again  by 
little  fraSions  from  each,  fo  minute  as  to  re- 
duce them  below  our  notice.    Could  a  mai) 
raife  a  profit  of  a  thoufand  pounds  to  receive 
it  again  by  a  farthing  a  year,  he  might  defpife 
the  addition  of  a  farthing  to  his  annual  in- 
come: but  if  it  came  by  fifties  or  hundreds  of 
pounds  at  a  time,  he  would  find  the  conve- 
nience of  them   for  his  occafions.     So  tke 
iharc  of  happinefs  we  earn  by  fome  efibrt  of  oqr 
induilry,  being  dealt  out  to  us  io  ierviceaUc 
^  portiooSi 
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portiQDot  will  anfwcr  our  future  ^a/its  fomc 
time  or, oilier,  without  detriment  to  our  fel- 
low i.rt;aturcs  receiving  theirs  in  like  manner, 
Taiis.  would  evidently  be  the  cafe  upon  admit- 
ting a  univerfal  rotation  :  for  then  every  per- 
fun  falling  in  fome  part  of  his  courfe  into  the 
place  of  every  other,  muft  receive  the  very 
fame  good,  both  in  kind  and  quantity,  as  he 
does  to  his  neighbour ;  and  if  he  can  do  that 
which  redounds  to  many,  he  will  reap  the 
benefit  of  it  fo  many  times  as  there  are  per- 
fons  to  whom  he  has  done  fervice«  But 
fliould  there  be  no  fuch  exaft  retaliation  in 
kind,  yet  equity  requiring  that  the  good 
befalling  one  fhould  likewife  befall  anb- 
ther, .  there  mud  be  a  compenfation  equal 
in  value.  Therefore  though  we  do  not  receive 
juft  the  fame  iized  notes  or  the  fame  fpecies 
of  coin  we  carried  in  ;  we  (hajl  be  furc  of  re- 
ceiving the  full  amount  in  good  negotiable 
ca(h. 

So  that  flnce  the  allegory  of  books  has  been 
employed  by  the  be/l  authorities,  we  may 
condder  the  provifions  of  heaven  as  a  qniver- 
fal  Bank,  wherein  accounts  ar?  regularly  kept, 
and  every  man  debited  or  credited  for  the 
lead  farthing  he  takes  out  or  brings  in.  All 
the  good  we  procure  to  another,  the  labour 
and  felf-deniftl  we  go  through  prudently,  and 
evil  we  fuffer  unavoidably,  are  written  down 

Aa  3  as 
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as  articles  m  our  favour ;  all  the  evil  we  do, 
tbc  fond  irtdulgencics  wc  give  into,  or  good 
wc  receive,  entered  per  Contra  ai  (b  mucfi 
drawn  out  of  our  cafli.  Perhaps  fomethtag 
may  be  taken  out  for  the  public  fervices,  birt 
then  we  have  the  benefit  of  this  in  tbc  public 
conveniences  and  protection  wherccrf*  wc  par- 
take :  but  the  remainder  lies  placed  to  each 
private  account  for  al^fwering  our  calU  or 
fupplying  our  occafions. 

And  this  is  a  better  Bank  than  that  of 
England  to  keep  our  current  cafh ;  I  fhall 
not  fay,  for  its  greater  fccurity,  beciufe  Ae 
monied  men  of  this  and  foreign  natkms  think 
the  other  fecore  enough  :  but  the  Bafik  of 
England  give  no  interdft  upon  their  notes 
whereas  the  Bank  (A  the  Univcrfc  impfove 
what  we  have  lying  there  to  imtttcoic  advan- 
tage, far  bcyoqd  what  could  be  made  in  Script 
by  any  Jew  or  clerk  in  the  fccrctary  oflk«  kt 
into  fecrets ;  and  the  application  to  our  ftvc- 
t^  occafions  lies  under  wifer  mafiageffieot 
than  our  own.  If  I  have  an  account  with  the 
Bank  of  England  and  (houW  take  it  into  coy 
heada  becaufe  other  folks  are  fond  of  the  like, 
to  throw  away  a  large  fum  in  punch  and  ale 
for  gaining  me  the  htrz2as  of  a  drunken  ttiob 
and  procuring  me  an  opportunity  of  fervfeg 
ihy  country  which  I  wtmt  abilities  to  ufe  \ 
or  to  buy  a  horfe  of  nobk  lifieagc  dtfeended 

from 


i^oii):Tarki^  or  Barb«:i^i>  sifH^cftors  to  n^n  (it 

•  Newnwrk^t :  ^pon  appiyiog  to  the  calhi?r  in 

Ti>r«9d^ace41c.  ilreet  for  4  thoui^nd  poA^n^s, 

iie  will  \v)^XjtX\y  prder  paynpenc  without  aifc- 

%9g  que^ioniS :  though  I  may  want  the  money 

UdQYQ^fty  D^xt  y«ar  to  fip^e  up  a  portipp  fp'r 

j»y  Scr^aa  or   my  Sparkler.     Or  {hould  I 

<€|vU)e«  Q»  fpwe  djift».nt  JQurpey  to  h^  redu.cqd 

lov  in  pwkcl;,   if  I  ba»vc  no  checJ^'d  p?pcr 

i^ofig  wkh  me^  I  <;^np^  draw  for  a  fipgle  fix-?' 

|M)QCQ  to  buy  me  «  little  br?ad  and  chcefe. 

fiut  the  directors  of  the  h^Ak  above  have 
cftfiftifit:  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  theuni* 
V9r&>  {knd  their  runners  traveriing  to  aqd  fro 
acpong  their  cvftomers :   fo  that  whatever  J 
hn^  belonging  (o  ine  there,  if  I  call  for  a  fum 
p^  Squander  away  upon   fome  vice  or  folly^ 
tbpujh  I  b^  and  pray  never  fo  hard,   the 
caihier  will  not  i0ue  me  a  farthing,  hecaufc 
ht  kqows  it  had  bettqr  be  k?pt  in  referve  for 
more  neceifary  pccaiions.    But  if  I  chance  to 
^JAto  diftrefs  in  gny  difcon^oUte  fpot  pf  na-r 
ture,  whwe.afupply  would  do  njc  real  fcrvice  : 
though  I  fhould  not  fee  the  danger  of  my  fitu- 
ation^  ^nor  have  feiM;  a4vice  with  the  needful 
per  poft,  Ilhall  have  the  wnner  angel  private- 
ly ilip  the  proper  fum  into  my  hand  at  a  time 
when  I  leaft  9Xp^d  it.    So  we  havp  no  need 
to  trouble  oiyrfdives  ^boyt  the  improvement  • 
of  QHf  toffwy  thpre^  or  the  laying  it  out  for 
Aa4  our 
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cur  particular  uies  :  tis  our  bufinefs  to  ufe  all 
our  judgement  and  induftry  and  vigilance  for 
throwing  as  much  as  we  can  continually  into 
bank.     Yet  this  docs  not  hinder  us  from  tak- 

*  ing  prefent  enjoyments  from  time  to  time, 
where  innocent  and  lying  properly  within  our 
reach  :  for  the'  this  be  a  lefTcning  of  our  fu- 
ture demands,  yet  the  future  were  of  no  avail 
if  it  were  never  to  be  orefent ;   nor  is  money 

"good  for  any  thing  to  be  fpent,  provided  it  be 
fpent  prudently  and  no  more  given  for  things 
than  they  are  worth. 

10.  Nor  have  wc  concern  only  with  the  ar- 
ticles of  our  own  account,  but  with  thofe 
likewife  of  other  perfons  :  from  whence  wc 
may  receive  a  pleafure  not  to  be  found  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  worldly  commerce.  If  on 
attending  at  the  earthly  accountant  office,  the 
eye,  while  the  clerks  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
their  books,  happens  to  catch  upon  fomebody 
elfe's  balance  which  appears  ten  times  larger 
than  onr  own, ,  one  may  be  mortified  to  find 
onefelf  fo  inconfiderablc  in  point  of  riches* 
compared  with  him. 

But  in  the  accounts  of  Providence  a  like 
difcovcry  could  prove  no  fuch  mortification  r 
for  wc  dealing  all  in  partnerihip,  the  profits 
whereof  are  to  be  made  equal  to  each  in  fome 
fliape  or  other  in  feme  part  of  our  period* 
whatever  virtues,  talents  or  fuccefles  wc  fee 

dfewhere 
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elfewhcrc,  adding  more  largely  to  the  com* 
men  ilock  than  we  can  do  ourfelves,  muft 
becone  matter  of  rejoicing  rather  than  vexa- 
tioti.  Becaule  the  rule  of  equality  enfures  to 
us  that  we  /hall  cither  immediately  partake  of 
the  fruits  gathered  therefrom,  or  at  fome  fuT 
ture  time  be  inltated  in  a  branch  of  trade  wc 
fee  to  be  more  profitable  than  that  now  under 
our  management. 

I  And  this  confideration  duly  attended  to, 
muft  put  an  end  to  that  humour  of  depre- 
ciating the  charaders,  the  abilities  and  the 
enjoyments  of  other  creatures,  fo  generally 
prevailing  among  mankind.  For  as  the  more 
good,  fo  the  leis  evil  we  can  find  in  others 
the  better  it  is  for  ourfelves.  For  my  part  I 
iam  fo  far  from  any  temptation  to  believe  my- 
felf  the  happieft  of  my  fpecies,  that  I  would 
diank  anybody  who  fhould  prove  me  the 
mofl  miferable  creature  in  the  univerfe :  I  do 
not  mean,  who  (hould  bring  mifchief  upon 
roe  or  difcover  misfortunes  in  ftore  which 
I  do  not  know  of,  for  this  would  be  madnefs 
to  deiirej  but  (hould  fhow  the  condition  I 
now  ftand  in,  fuch  as  it  is,  inferiour  to  that 
of  every  other  Being:  fo  that  the  common 
labourer,  the  galley  flave,  the  negro,  the  flea, 
the  mite  and  every  de|)arted  foul,  poflTeflcd 
greater  enjoyments  than  thofe  within  my 
reach.    Such  a  difcovery  would  afibrd  me 

a  moft 
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a  moft  ravifliing  profpeA  of  lUtiiJTy  and  with* 
out  hurtiivg  me  in  preient,  gire  me  more 
hopefall  expeAalians  foe  the  future :  for 
fince  I  am  not  ahrays  to  continue  in  the 
fame  ftate^  I  could  make  no  change  unleis  Sat 
the  better* 

Bat   I   ana  too  fefi£bk  of  die   bld&if^s 
vouchfafed  me,  to  be  perfuaded  into  this  ima* 
gination  :  on  the  contrary^  when  I  behold 
miferies  anywhere  appearing  far  greater  than 
anything  I  ever  onderweDf,  which  yet  I  have 
found  troublefbme  enoDgh;  itraifcfi»   befides 
a  fellow  feeling  for  the  foflfcrer^  a  melancholy 
'  reficftion  to  think  that  the  lot  of  exiftence  h 
fubjeded  to  io  fevere  a  condition.    However^ 
my  partiality  to  wifh  it  eafier  makes  me  rca* 
dy  to  embrace  every  evidence  dial  offers  f^ 
believing  it  fo:  and  it  is  with  pleafure  I  find 
alleviations,  from  cuftom>  difFerenceof  appra* 
henfion  or  infenfibility,  for  every  naturid  enrili 
and  extenuations,  f^om  ignorance,  inadvor^ 
tcncy  and  Turprize,  for  every  moral.     Or  if 
this  cannot  be  done^  find  benefits  refultiog 
therefrom;  enjoyments  and  advantages  com^ 
pcnfatingthem. 

Thus  the  doftrine  of  equality  "tends  di- 
reftly  to  nourifti  benevolence,  nutoal  rf* 
teem,  good  wifhes  and  favourable  judges 
mcnts,  between  fellow  creatores :  and  how- 
much  foever  it  may  appear  at  firil  fight  to 

encouri^ 
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encourage  nrfolence  by  making  men  truft  to 
die  diligence  of  their  partners,  yet  when 
fiadrly  examined,  it  prores  tts  ftrorrg  a  recom-^ 
mendadon  and  fdlid  ground  of  care  and  in- 
dirftry  in  particuhr  pcrfoOT,  as  any  principle 
whatever.  Therefore  thofc  who  flioald  not 
admit  it,,  might  yet  aHow  it  excufe,  for  fake 
of  the  defirable  enda  aimed  at  by  propoiing  it 
to  their  coniideration. 


T 
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Divine    Justics. 
HE  attentive  Reader  wilt  pleafe  to  re* 


member  that  at  the  clofe  of  my  Chap 
ters  apon  the  Attributes,  I  took  notice  of 
fome  others  ufuaUy  placed  upon  the  lift, 
which  I  there  c^led  feccndary  Attributes,  as 
not  ariiing  from  contemplation  of  the  divine 
natttre  regarded  apart :  whereof  this  of  juf- 
tioe  was  one,  which  I  could  not  take  fully 
into  confideration  until  I  had  colleAed  fur^ 
iher  materials  lieceflary  for  the  purpofc. 
He  will  now  iee  why  I  poftponed  this  article, 
fo  wit,  that  I  might  firft  go  through  what 
obfervations  I  had  to  make  upon  the  manner 
of  God's  governing  his  creatures,  whereof 
tfie  projper  diftribdtion  of  rewards  and  pu-- 
ntfiiflients  as  one  k^  the  engines  employed. 

We 
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proper  for  hi6  creattirds,  ditn  his  own  graci* 
cos  bounty  and  the  conftitution  of  univcHal 
imureheeftafalifliedfmmevierkiliiig.  There* 
fore  we  have  bo  reafbn  to  beliere  he  ever  tcr* 
minates  his  views,  upon  eTtl»  or  has  nothing 
farther  in  his  thov^ht^  when  he  takes  renge- 
anoe,  thaa  the  filterings  of  the  fiimer. 

2.  Were  there  an  immediate  and  neceflaiy 
eonneftion  between  offence  and  punifhrneat, 
there  conld  be  no  place  iat  mercy ;  mnch 
iefs  could  the  'exercife  of  it  dcierve  coounea-* 
dation,  but  muft  rather  be  deemed  an  errotte* 
Ous  and  unnatural  proceeding.     Yet  we  find, 
that  in  th^judgement  of  the  wifeft,  an  aptne& 
to  fliow  mercy  and  to  forgive  or  forget  injuries, 
is  always  regarded  as  one  <A  the  brighteft 
jewels  in  a  man^s  charaSer:  which  (bows 
there  is  feme  mediumtnakingtheconneftion, 
which  when  wanting  in  the  circumftmces  of 
the  cafe,  mercy  may  laudably  interpofe.    And 
this  medium  can  be  none  other  than  the  ne- 
ceffity  or  expedience  of  punifcing ;  in  onder 
to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  expeftant  upon  fit- 
ture  enormities.     Therefore  it  is  Aat  repent- 
ance flicaths  the  iword  of  juftice,  which  it 
could  not  do  if  demerit  was  eflcntral  to  tranf- 
greflion  3  becaufe  nothing  Ibbfequent  can  al- 
ter the  quality  or  eflcnce  of  a  deed  already 
perpetrated  :  but  the  thorough  amendment  of 
the  '^  '  -ivcnting  his  ever  offending  again, 

renders 


rmdera  jmnlkaoemt  needlfef^  by  anfwoing 
the  purpG^e  ioteofded  thereby,  and  £>  retnof* 
ing  the  nsodioin  of  iieoefiHj,  dcftroys  libe 
coiMitdk»«  Thendfore  whctt  puniihinent  is 
aiecd&ry  for  'exioiiple  toothers^  repentance 
will  not  ix  accepted :  'bccanfe  there  the  .tne« 
diura  coniifting  Hjf  many  ftiiags,  though  one 
ht  cert  afunder,  /(die  ireft  TemtiA  oatir^,  to  ihut 
tim  the  entrance  of  issercy.        . 

Nor  CM  we  concme  the  imdtter  bebc^doft 
otherwife  by  the  atl^fodn^^tsye^of  'God*  wtth 
'vvAmhi  is  mercy  as^wieil  as  j«idgeiDeot :  buC  if 
ia  fass  ociginal  conftittitkm  'of  nalurfit  he  had 
^ablifbed  an  ismneddafte  and  "ofloiktial  coni- 
:ni»i£tipn  between  o^^cc  >and  ptintfhment,  we 
^atinot  litfppoie  he  would  «rervhave  broken 
through  his  own  Ganftimtions.    Yet  Mercy 
hae^s^waj^^  been  ^counted  ihis  f avounte  Attri-r 
t>itte^:    and  when  in  condeibcDtion   to  our 
^weaknds,  he  has  been  repre&nted  by  figures 
taken  frdin  human  feotimente,  ^we  find  him 
-d^cribed  M  heing  tuneaiy  4uid  anxioufi  to  have 
fhefffiner  efcape*  ilsf  Bre,  iaiththeLbrd, 
I  have  no  pleaftnre  in  >the  death  of  the  wick*- 
•ed^  but  that  he  fhould  turn  from  his  ei^il  ways 
and  live.     Bat  iieither  God  nor  man  can  be 
^oppofed  to  fabmit  to  a  thing  they  have  no 
fpkflfure  in,  unlefs  'for  fome  greater  benefit  to 
xedomid  'tisBrefrom :  and  in  jfiich  caie  iadt  up*- 
oaamotrve  of  neceiEty* 
But 
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But  neceflityy  when  operating  as  a  motive, 
always   weighs  by   the  idea  of  advantage, 
which  the  thing  we  do  is  neceflary  to  attain, 
and  which  renders  it  more  beneficial  to  be 
done  than  omitted.     Therefore  fince  God  is 
no  refpeder  of  perfons,  nor  confequently  en- 
tertains a  perfonal  hatred  or  grudging  againft 
any  one,  but  his  mercy  is  over  all  his  works 
and  he  would  not  that  any  ihould  periih :  we 
may  rationally  conclude,  that  whenever  he 
executes  vengeance,  he  does  it.  not  in  wrath> 
but  in  wiidom,  as  a  means  to  work  out  fome 
good  that  (hall  overbalance  the  fufFerings  of 
the  delinquent.     For  his  mercy  never  deeps, 
but  would  always  interpofe  whenever  juftice 
goes  to  lift  the  thunder,  unlefs  goodnefs  and 
wifdom  did  fometimes  withold  her,  by  fliow- 
ing  the  greater  profit  redounding  from  puniih- 
ment.     Which  profit  equity  enters  in  her 
books  of  account,  apportioning  to  the  fin- 
ner  his  (hare  of  whatever  is  earned  by  his 
fufFerings.    For  God  orders  all  things  for  the 
'  befl,  whereby  muft  be  meant,  not  the  beft 
for  himfelf,   becaufe  he  wants  nothing  from 
usy  nor  can  his  riches  or  happinefs  receive  ad- 
dition by  anything  pafling  among  us,  but  the 
befl  for  his  creatures :    whofe  interefb  we 
have  already  feen  are  fo  involved  together, 
that  whatever  promotes  the  general  good  of 
'verfc  or  of  any  community  compre- 
hended 
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hedded  therein^  mufl  promote  that  bi  every 
particular. 

3.  Thus  puniihment  follows  the  rule  di- 
reding  all  other  evil,  which  our  idea  of  infi- 
nite goodnefs  may  convince  us,  always  ter- 
minates in  fome  event  more  dcfirable  than 
the  efcaping  it.     It  will  not  be  amifs  in  the 
next  place  to  trace  the  origin  of  vengeance^ 
which  we  fhall  not  find  arifing  immediately 
from  the  divine  nature^  as  goodnefs  and  equi-:^ 
ty  do,  but  from  the  conftitution  of  the  crea- 
tures,   rendering  it  a  neceflary  fpring  in  the 
hand  of  Providence  for  working  out  its  gra- 
cious purpofes  and  fecuring  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  its  plan.     We  know  by  experience 
that  God  has  been  pleafed  to  intermingle  a 
portion  of  evil  among  his  works,   and  this 
may  be  diflinguiflied  into  three  kinds  :    firft 
labour,   felf-denial  and  inconveniences,   we 
are  inftrufted  to  fubmit  to  voluntarily  for  the 
good  fruits  to  be  gathered  from  them,  or  by 
rules  eftablifhed  by   others  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  their  expedience ;  next,  difcafes,  fi- 
niiler  accidents  and  infirmities  of  old  age^ 
brought  upon  us  by  the  courfes  of  nature 
or  fortune  ;  and  thirdly,  puniflimcnt  inftidcd 
by  the  act  of  fome  fuperiour  power,    to  drive 
us  into  a  ten<J^r  of  condud;  wc  (hould  not 
have  purfued  without. 

Voi.IL  6  b  I 
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1  know  Tome  have  hold^n  att  ibe  trouUtf, 
laborioufncfs  and  difafters  of  life,  .to  be  coo- 
ditions  annexed  to  hainwii  nature^  in  confe- 
quence  of  oflFences  committed  m  a  former 
ftate :  but  if  fo,  they  fall  within  our  defini<- 
tion  of  puni(hment  above  given,  for  though 
they  cannot  have  the  proper  cffeft  here,  they 
may  make  us  exampIes^  Co  fome  other  Beings, 
or  to  ourfelves  in  fome  future  ftate^  wherein 
we  may  have  faculties  given  to  difcern  the 
caufes  of  them.  Yet  we  cannot  regard  them 
as  fuch  now,  becaufe  we  cannot  know  for 
what  milbehaviour  they  are  inflidled  ;  and 
therefore  they  can  be  no  warning  to  us  what 
pradtices  to  avoid.  I  know  likewife  that  man 
too  often  puni/hes  tlie  fellow  creatures  in  his 
power,  for  difobedience  of  his  commands 
given  without  any  regard  to  their  benefit, 
but  folely  for  his  own  advantage  or  humour. 
As  when  the  lordly  Weft-indian  tortures  his 
poor  Negroes  for  not  doing  more  than  they 
could  do  in  cultivating  his  plantations :  whofe 
produce  he  never  means  to  (hare  among  his 
flaves,  but  fends  it  all  to  market  to  raife 
wealth  for  fupplying  his  own  wanton  and 
waftefull  luxurv.  But  God,  as  we  obfervcd 
before,  has  no  advantage  of  his  own,  nor  hu- 
mour, to  confult :  fo  can  give  Jiis  commands 
for  none  other  end  than  the  advantage  and 
happincfs  of  his  creatures,   nor  puniih  upon 

other 


oiher  tootitrc  thalfi  to  enforce  obedience  to 
iboTe  commands^  and  thereby  fecucc  the  be- 
heftts  confe<|uefft  ther-euponi 

4.  Thereifope  the  'divine  connmands  tniy 
fee  regarded'  as  tfie  advices  of  an  indulgent 
tender  parent  or  unerring  monitor,  -inftead  o^ 
the  injundlions  of  an  Almighty  Governouf  : 
«4d  muft  ojQferat€  as  ftrongly  in  one  light  as 
the  other  tipon  a  prudent  man,  having -an 
carndft  attachment  to  his  Own  intercft.  If  I 
had  never  beard  c?f  the  Decalogue,  nor  had 
other  rule  to  go  by  befide  that  left  with  thd 
Reader  at  the  end  of  my  firft  Volame,  of 
taking  care  of  myfelf  wlienever  tediioed  to  a 
corydition  wherein  I  could  not  be  the  better' 
for  any  good  befelUng  others  j'  yet  fuppofe  an 
Angel  were  fent  from  Heaven  to  ftand  befoirei 
me,  with  authentic  awd  undoubted  cred^rttials 
of  his  miffiori,  and  delivered  his  meffagc  in 
the  following  tenour. 

T1>us  faith  the  Lord  Almighty,  the  Crea- 
tor and  Gk)vernour  of  all -things  vi&ble  and  in- 
vififclc.  Bfehold ''I  have  given  thee  powers  of 
aftion,  to  do  this  or  that  as  fhou  .pkafcft  :'  I, 
have  given  tlKie  freedom  of  Will,  to  choole 
between  tlic  things  before  thee  :  and  I  have 
given  thee  defirfc,  to  tjuicken  thee  up  to  aftivi- 
ty,  that  thou  fofe  not  the  ufe  of  thy  powers. 
What  haft  thou  how  to  do,  but  to  fulfill  thy 
heart's  defire  in,  any  way  whefeto  thou  oarfft 
*B  b    2  turtt 
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turn  thy  hand  ?  For  I  have  bound  thee  by  no 
law,  nor  hung  any  rcftridlion  over  thcCy 
which  might  withold  thee  from  doing  the 

•  thing  that  is  in  thy  mind.  Becaufe  I  am  mild 
and  gracious,  and  njy  mercy  endurcth  for 
ever :  neither  is  there   wrath  or  vengeance 

•  before  me.  Am  I  a  man,  that  I  fliould  fuffer 
paflion  ?  or  the  fon  of  man,  that  I  (houldre- 
fent  or  be  angry  ?  Can  injury  approach  mc, 
that  I  fhould  be  vexed  :  or  damage  be  done 
me  that  I  fhould  retaliate  ?  Therefore  fear 
not  my  terrors,  for  there  are  none  with  me : 
nor  my  judgements,  for  I  do  not  execute 
them.  For  I  delight  to  do  good,  and  not 
evil.  My  beloved  office  which  I  havechofen 
for  myfelf  is  to  guide,  not  to  rule ;  to  admo- 
nifli,  not  to  punifti. 

I  behold  the  prefent,  and  future :  the  iffucs 
of  events  are  before  me  :  and  I  alone  know 
unerringly  what  is  good.  Have  not  I  the 
.  Lord  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ?  Arc 
they  not  interwoven  together  in  one  univerfal 
tiffue,  connecting  all  natures,  viiible  and  in- 
viiible,  by  one  indiiToluble  chain  of  caufes  and 
efFefts  ?  But  have  I  done  more  work  than 
mine  eye  can  furvey .?  are  there  any  limits  to 
mine  intelligence  :  or  any  line  in  my  plan  fo 
minute  as  to  efcape  me  ?  Do  not  I  then  knour 
the  means  of  gratifying  the  defire  of  hap- 
implanted  in  my  creatures,  and  all  the 
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tarningsin  the  road  of  expedience:  or  want  I  . 
iQving  kindnefs  and  bowels  of  compaflion,  to 
lead  them  thereinto  by  proper diredtions,accor-  . 
ding  to  their  feveral  natures  ?  To  man  I  have 
given  reafon  and  forecaft,  to  difcern  the  things  . 
at  a  diftance,  and  guide  him  into  the  way  that 
leadeth  to  his  peace.    And  if  I  have  not  be- 
llowed thefe  in  fufficient  meafurc  to  anfwer  all 
his  occafions^  I  will  vouchfafehim  other  lights 
to  fupply  the  deficiency,  that  nothing  needful 
be   witholden   from  him.      For  this   caufe 
have  I  jfenl  my  mefTenger  to  declare  unto  thee 
what  thou  waft  not  able  to  difcern  by  thine 
own|fagacity.     Hearken  unto  his  admonition, 
for  I  have  put  into  his  mouth  the  words  of 
wifdom  and  truth. 

Know  then,  that  if  thou  (halt  worihip 
Chance^  or  Neceffity,  an  uncreated  Nature, 
or  any  other  God  befides  me.. 

If  thou  (haltrefl  thy  dependence  upon  any- 
thing in  the  vifible  heavens  above,  or  on  the 
earth  beneath,  or  that  cometh  forth  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth. 

If  thou  (halt  caftafidc  thy  reverence  of  my 
Majefty,  or  fwear  'by  my  name  to  the  thing 
that  is  not,  or  ufe  it  lightly  until  it  become  an 
empty  found  in  thy  mouth. 

If  thou  fhajt  lay  out  thy  whole  time  upon 
thy  worldly  concerns,  thy  pleafures  and  thy 
fancies  :  or'truiling  tothc  ftrength  of  thy  rea- 

B  b  3  fon. 
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fop^.  ihalt  negledif  ^ie  expedients'  aeccflaijr 
for  preferving  aiivt: the.remeiiij)raqce  oixmm 
thine  imagination. 

If  thou  ihalt  wiphold  due  hoQoiir  Ikom  thy 
faperiors  whom  I  have  fet  over  thee,  whether 
of  thy  houie  or  of  thy  people  to  prefcrvc  order 
and  Gsconocny  therein. 

If  thou  ihalt  deftroy  or  htirt  thy  brother 
Without  lawful  warrant. 

If  thou  (halt  indulge  the  lufts  of  th^  fle&i 
which  thou  (hareft  ia  comiQon  with  the 
btaft^. 

If  thou  fhalt  purloin  thy  neighbours  goods* 
or  overreach  him  when  ye  commtine  togc- 
%\\tx  in  your  dealings. 

If  thou  (halt  charge  him  falfely  wkh  diat 
for  which  the  judge  will  give  feQtence,  or  a- 
fperfe  his  chara/(a:ep  in  the  ftrcets^  or  cahwmi- 
ate  him  in  fecret. 

If  thou  (halt  harbour  a  dcfire  df  getting 
aWay  frotn  him  his  pofleffions^  or  his  reputa- 
tion-, or  the  thing  wherein  he  deligiiteth»  or 
whatfjever  is  valuable  unto  him*. 

Know  that  in  fo  dwng  thou  afiieft  fooUlbfy, 
fdr  by  all  thefe  things  thou  wilt  lofe  hi  grater 
enjoyment  ttisM  thou  cartfl:  gain  for  the  pre* 
fent,  and  bring  doWn  intolerable  mifchiefs 
uJ)on  thy  head :  which  fliall  aiftift  therforely, 
ai^'d  make  fhy  heart  fiok«n  \^itii  defife  to  be 
delivered  from  them.birt  in  vaia  ;  /or  tify  de- 
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f&s  ihall^ao£w:hereiindgratrfication.  Bscaufe 
tbexirder  of  nature  is  fo.cftabliihed,  and  the 
chiaiK  of  coiyncdUon  betwcon-thy  prefcnt  and 
4fhy  .fotufleftate  fe  carried  on,  *tliat  the  iffue 
wsU  fiMtely  fatl  oat  ^s  I  have  forewarned  thee. 

^Soe  4ioWy  I  have  fet  good  and  evil  before 
^;^e  l\m  day :  <jhoofe  therefore  wl^ether  ef 
the  twaine  liketh  thee  beft.  Nor  murmur 
tigai»fl«ne  as  a  hard  mafter :  for  I  fet  thee  no 
•uflc,  4ay  thee  un^^r  no  commands,  nor  turn 
«tiiac  irom  the  path  thou  wouldeft  go  by  my 
tthvcscteomgs :  but  leave  thee  to  thine  own 
^odgementand  prudence,  to  condudt  tliee  into 
*tfaB  counfe  tliej^  '{hall  wprefeht  to  thee  the 
Si\dSt  ddfira'ble. 

Now  upan  fuppofition  of  fuch  a  declaration 
•coming  from  the  fountain  of  knowledge  and 
ftMd),  'I  appeal  to  any  man  of  common  fence, 
and^he  leaft  forethought  of  anything  beyond 
Jfbe  prefent  moment,  whether  it  would  not  be 
;a6^iticumbant  4ipon  me  to  follow  the  admoni- 
Jtion,  aisif  I  had  feen  a  vifible  appearance  de- 
Jconding  upon  taotint  Sinai,  furrounded  with 
lenders  •and  ligbtenings  and  ineffable  glories, 
fengravtfig  -the  fame  with  a  finger  upon  two 
Virtbles  dF^ftcme,  and  fubjcining  a  denunciation 
^ndemeafh,  ^The  foul  that.keepcth  not  all  the 
words  erf  this  writing  fhall  furcly  be  cut  off. 
-So  there  ffeeds  no  more  than  toenUghten  our 
tindei^lfandifygSy   (hat  we  might  difcern  the 
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natural  confequences  of  our  a<ftions»  to  make 
the  paths  of  righteoufncfs  eligible :  for  we 
fhould  fee  her  fo  clofejy  embraced  by  pra- 
dence  and  intereft,  thajt  we  could  not  know 
which  was  which :  nor  would  any  other  road 
be  the  right,  were  there  no  future  judgement, 
than  that  we  are  driven  into  by  the  terrors 
of  it. 

5.  Neverthelefs  I  fhould  be  veryaverfca- 
gainfl:  perfuading  mankind,  if  I  could  do  it, 
into  a  belief  that  fuch  a  meiTage  had  ever  beea 
really  delivered  :  and  very  forry  to  have  fuch 
^  delufion  gain  credit  upon  myfelf.  For  tljo' 
'  it  would  make  no  alteration  in  what  is  right, 
nor  fender  other  meafures  expedient  to  be 
purfaed  than  are  fo  already :  yet  I  fear  it 
would  make  a  fatal  alteration  in  our  coa- 
dudl.  For  how  much  foevcr  we  may  fancy 
Qurfelvcs  guided  by  reafon  and  prudence,  'tis 
too  notorious  by  every  day's  experience,  that 
they  have  not  flrength  enough  to  influence 
pur  adions.  Mr.  Locke,  altho'  mifled  at  firft 
by  the  notion  prevailing  among  learned  men, 
yet  difcovered  upon  fecond  thoughts,  and 
proved demonftrably  by  many  inftancesdrawn 
from  common  life,  that  good,  the  greater 
good,  acknowledged  and  apprehended  to  be 
fuch,  does  not  determine  the  Will :  which 
coqftantly  foUpws  fatisfaftion  upon  whatever 
objedt  appearing  in  the  thought.    For  whijc 
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J.  Hence  wc  fee  the  origin  of  vengeance, 
Ivhen  found  in  the  breaft  of  any  wife  and  be- 
neficent Governour :  namely,  from  the  im« 
perfection  of  underftanding,  which  cannot 
difcover  the  confequences  of  every  courfe  of 
behaviour ;  and-  from  the  weaknefs  of  rea- 
fon^  which  has  not  colours  lively  enough  to 
paint  a  flrong  reprefentation  of  diftantobjcdls 
upon  imagination,  nor  force  enough  to  urge 
defire  to  the  profecution  of  advantages  (he 
does  difcern.  Thus  divine  jufticc  fprings, 
not  from  the  nature  of  God,  but  of  his  crea- 
tures 5  and  is  a  branch  of  wifdom,  difcerning 
and  providing  the  proper  fprings  for  adluat- 
ing  them  in  their  motions.  Therefore  we 
may  reft  affurcd  that  God  will  take  ven- 
geance whenever  neceffary,  and  will  not  take 
it  in  greater  meafure  than  neceflary  for  the 
purpofe  intended  thereby. 

Hence  likewife  we  may  learn  the  proper 
idea  of  puniftiment,  which  is  that  ipccies  of 
evil  annexed  by  the  adl  of  a  fuperiour  to  fome 
kind  of  behaviour,  as  a  motive  to  deter  from 
behaving  in  the  like  manner  for  the  future. 
And  herein  it  differs  from  labour  and  meer 
misfortune,  which  tho'  often  attendant  upon 
our  adlions,  are  not,  or  ought  not  to  be,  a  dif- 
couragement  to  our  repetition  of  them.  For 
tho'  ill  fuccefs  may  juftly  induce  us  to  alter 
our  conduifl,   it  operates  as  an  information  to 

our 
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our  jiwlgcracnt,  not  as  an  adventittotis  help  td 
aflift  where  it  was  too  weak.  Neverriidcfs 
this  docs  not  hinder^  but  that  the  pani{h«ent 
may  follow  by  nttnral  confequcnce :  it  will 
ftill  retain  its  cflcncc  becaufe  the  work  of  na- 
ture is  the  work  of  God :  only  then  we  intxfk 
conceive  that  God,  in  ^  conftituting  natmtf 
as  to  bring  it  on,  had  a  view  to  that  partial- 
lar  confequence^  without  which  he  would 
not  have  comprized  it  in  his  original  plan. 

8.  But  we  may  obfcrve^  it  is  not  fo  much 
aftual  fufiering,  as  the  terror  of  it,  that  ope- 
rates upon  freewill,  wherefore  it  is  notnecef- 
fary  that  punifhment  fliould  be  univcrfal  or 
perpetual  :  becaufe  a  feverity  gone  thro'  may 
dwell  upon  the  remembrance  *bf  the  fufffcrcr, 
Snd  fpread  a  terror  among  multitudes,  ib  as  to 
anfwer  the  effeft  wanted  upon  their  minds. 
In  this  light  of  punilhment  it  appears,  that 
the  party  undergoing  it  does  a  fignal  (crvicc 
to  his  fellow  creatures,  by  exhibiting  to  them 
an  example  of  utmoft  importance,  and  nc- 
ceffary  to  preferve  them  in  happinefs  :  for 
which  fervice,  I  fee  nothing  in  our  ideas  of 
our  gracious  Governour,  that  (hould  hinder 
his  making  him  amends;  I  do  not  fay  reward 
him,  for  this  would  be  againft  reafon,  becanft 
he  underwent  it  not  willingly  nor  fbrtfat 
public  good  ;  but  repay  him  the  coft  he  hsis 
been  put  to  compuirorily.     If  paniihiAli&cUlb 
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vail  numbers  to  concur  in  procuring  it^  does 
not  influence  us  to  adion  : ,  there  needs  ibme^p 
thing  niore  prevalent  to  be  annexed  for  givinjg; 
it  adivity  $Lod  vigour^  And  this  we  cannot 
doubt  but  God  has  provided  in  his  conftitu- 
tions  of  nature :  for  he  ellablifljes  them  in 
wifdom,  and  adapts  his  caufes  refpedively  to 
the  fubjedls  wherTOn  they  are  to  operate*  Tp 
matter  he  has  given  the  capacity  of  impulfe 
and  ueccifary  agency,  dire<fted  by  fuch  well 
policied  laws,  as  that  every  atom  performs 
its  office  in  carrying  on  the  ftupendou;s  courfes 
pf  nature,  and  preparing  for  events  to  fall 
0Ut  many  a^es  to  come :  to  brutes  he  has 
given  appetites  and  indindt,  guiding  them  to 
do  all  the  little  fervices  required  at  their 
bat^ :  to  man  he  has  given  freedom  of 
Will,  determined  by  motives  urging  him  to 
tne  choice  of  £icb  adtions  within  his  narrow 
^^reqf  power,  as  conduce  moft  effedlually 
^  the  general  good  of  the  creation*  ^ut 
fiace  he  has  not  afforded  him  underflanding 
large  enough  to  di&ern  this  good,  and  the 
way  by  which  he  contributes  towards  it ;  nor 
^nfibility  to  be  touched  with  objedts  remov- 
ed to  a  great  diftance  ^  nor  penetration  to  fee 
the  v^ue  of  fmall  powers  in  conjunAion 
Wkh  thofe  of  other  agents  :  he  has  fupplied 
th6  deficiency  by  providing  other  incitements 
to  turn  his  fteps  into  the  way  that  full  intelli* 

gcncc 
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hardened  his  heart  in  like  manner.  And  it  is 
all  one  whether  he  Apprehends  this  hardening 
cffcded  by  a  fupernatural  ad,  or  by  naturei 
education  and  the  popiih  artifices  of  the  ma- 
'  gicians  :  for  there  is  nothing  in  nature  or  her 
produdtions  or  the  occurrencies  pafling  among 
them>  unlefs  by  divine  appointmdbt  or  pcr- 
miilion. 

But  if  what  has  been  here  argued  in  favour 
of  hardened  finners  (hall  feem  to  him  an  en- 
couragement to  lift  himfelf  in  the  number, 
let  him  reflect  upon  the  confiderations  on 
that  head  in  the  laft  Chapter  :  where  he  will 
find,  that  altho*  my  notion  of  the  compenia- 
tipn  (hould  be  right,  (which  I  will  not  enfure 
him,  as  never  pretending  to  infallibility)  yet 
does  it  give  no  encouragement  to  run  himfelf 
upon  intolerable  fufFerings;  becaufe  at  beft 
he  will  have  no  more  than  a  bare  compenfa- 
tion,  nor  gain  the  leaft  tittle  of  advantage  in 
the  bargain  over  us,  who  think  it  deferving 
our  moft  ftrenuous  and  uninterrupted  endea- 
vours to  efcape  them. 

9.  This  idea  of  punifhment  being  a  bene* 
ficial  provifion,  eftabliHied  for  preferving  or- 
der and  good  rule  in  the  world,  may  explain 
the  juftice  of  puniHiing  children  for  the  faults 
of  their  parents.  For  juftice  being  an  off- 
fpring  of  wifdom,  will  always  ihape  her 
courfe    wherever    neceflity    and  expedience 

lead 
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lead.    But  when  the  parents  are  dead  and 
goncj  their  perfonal  puni(hment»  being  un- 
feen  here^  can  have  no  efFe<a  upon  mankind : 
therefore  if  an  example  be  neceffary^  it  muft 
be  made  upon  their  defcendants.     Or  if  they, 
were  known,  to  fufFer  in  their  own  perfons, 
ftill  the  terror  is  greater,  when  the  vmifchicf 
ipreads.to  their  whole  family  and  dependants. 
Accordingly  the  civil  laws  often  confer  good 
and  evil  upon  the  children  for  their  father'* 
fake  :  and  nature  entails  difeafes>  poverty  and 
impotence,  upon  the  defcendants  of  debauch*^ 
ed  and  yicious  anceftors.    Nor  will  it  avail  to' 
alledge^  that  this  comes  to  pafs  by  natural 
confequence^  for  nature  is  the  work  of  God  : 
and  if  in  making  this  provifion  we  will  allow 
him  to  have  had  in  view  the  good  we  fee  rc- 
fulting  from  ]t>  this  will  bring  it  under  our 
definition  of  puniihment. 

But  thofe  who  raife  this  objeftion  conceitre 
of  God  as  punifhing  in  anger :  arid  then  in- 
deed it  W€ruld  be  an  unbecoming  thought,  to 
imagine  him  angfy  with  the  innocent  for  of- 
fences committed  by  the  guilty.  Therefore 
one  would  think  our  experience,  that  fbme- 
times  he  does  involve  the  innocent  in  his  pu- 
nifhmedtSi  might  convince  them  that  nei- 
ther anger,  nor  any  intrinfic  efience  of  guilt, 
is  his  motive  in  punifhing.  Another  bafis 
they  build  their  objeAioa  upon  is,  the  injury 

VoL^  IL  C  c 
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done  to  the  innocent :  but  this  bafis  ftands 
upon  none  other  ground  than  their  apprer 
heilding  him  to  adt  occafionally,  and  that  he 
never  thought  of  puniOifng  the  children  un- 
til rouzed  to  vengeance  by  the  wickednefs  of 
the  father,  ^t  furely  thofe  who  pretend  to 
a  larger  compafs  of  reafon  than  other  people, 
might  comprehend  that  God,  at  the  fcmna- 
tion,  of  a  world,  may  have  his  whole  plan 
lying  diflindtly  before  him,  and  detercdine 
every  good  or  evil  event  to  bcfal  his  crea- 
tures. 

Now  whether  they  hold  a  pre^exiftent 
ilate,  in  \Vhich  cafe  there  will  be  none  other 
evil  than  that  of  puniihment,  they  may  ^kc 
for  granted  that  the  child  deferved  what  it 
fuifers,  by  fome  former  mifbehaviour.  Or 
whether  they  believe  every  birth  an  original 
creation,  in  which  cafe  there  will  be  pruden- 
tial evils,  fuch  as  hard  labour,  felf-denial, 
poverty  and  difafter,  fent  for  fome  good  ends 

.  to  be  produced  by  them  i  they  may  truft  the 
divine  wifdom,  which  often  works  out  many 
ends  by  one  and  the  fame  means,  to  contrive 
that  the  fame  evil  (hall  prove  both  prudential 
and  punitory.  In  either  cafe  there  is  no  inju* 
ry  done  the  child,  whofe  concern  lies  cmly 
with  the  quantity  of  evil  he  undergoes :  'tis 
no  ihatter  of  what  fpecies  it  is,  or  by  what 

'^annel  derived,  fo  long  as  it  is  no  greater  in 

meafurc 
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meafure  ttian  was  judged  proper  to  be  dlotted 
him  upon  his  own  accoiiht.  The  Jews  cfufli- 
cd  under  the  toWer  of  Siloafn  felt  the  famfe 
pain  and  fuftained  the  faille  damage,  as  if 
they  had  been  finners  above  i\\  othfer  Jews : 
or  as  if  an  Angel  had  overthrown  ifc  upo6 
their  heads,*  declaring  he  tame  down  to  tak6 
vengeance  for  the  idolatries  of  their  anceftors. 
Saachild^  allotted  a  certain  portion  of  pain 
dr  diflrefs  or  infirmities,  receives  no  injury^ 
whether  they  be  brought  upon  him  by  na- 
ture, ot  accident  or  the  wicked  courfes  of  his 
father :  nor  is  he  hiirt  by  their  ferving  for  in 
example,  to  deter  other  parents  frbm  bring- 
ing  the  like  mifery  iipoh  their  childfefl. 

lo.  fiut  fincc  offences  inuft  heeds  cotn'e, 
this  fiiggeits  a  reafon  for  thd  unequal  dif!ri- 
butioh  of  juffice  here  on  earth,  for  i\it  fl?>w- 
nefs  of  vengeance,  and  why  fome  notorious 
villains  pafs  their  whole  lives  in  a^  couffe  of 
uninterrupted  fiiccers  and  fectirity.  For  were 
punilhmcnt  to  follow  clofe  up6n  the  heels  of 
tranfgrcflir.h,  4nd  the  difference  betrt^een 
good  and  bad  made  obvious  to  every  eye,  it 
miift  totally  piit  z  ffoji  to  off^enc6 :  duty 
woiild  become  inftindt,  and  reffitude  the  ob- 
ject of  fcnie.  So  vve  fhould  have  no  uTe  for 
habits  of  virtue,  or  exercifes  of  reafori :  \^hicht 
feem  growing  powers  within  us,  cfcitifhed  for 
greater  Services  tliah  We  can  perfdriil 
Gc  2 
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them  in  thefc  gloomy  tabernacles  and  clum-* 
fy  bodies  we  inhabit.  And  tho*  offences  muft 
needs  come,  there  are  other  ufes  of  their 
coming  befides  that  of  making  punishment 
juft  :  for  God  produces  good  out  of  evil, 
which  good  muft  then  be  loft,  unlefs  the 
evil  produftivc  of  it  were  permitted. 

*Tis  true,  as  we  have  obferved  before,  Aat 
God  often  caufes  one  provifion  to  anfwer  fe- 
veral  purpofes,  and  fo  may  make  moral  evil, 
as  well  as  natural,  at  the  fame  time  both  pru- 
dential and  punitory  :  but  it  is  not  appareat 
from  experience  that  he  always  does  fb.  And 
indeed  if  offence  were  not  necefTary,  it  would 
not  have  been  permitted,  and  confequendy 
there  would  have  been  no  neceflity  for  pu- 
nifliment ;  whofe  ufe  being  only  to  refbrain 
offence  within  due  bounds,  could  have  been 
none  had  there  been  nothing  to  redrain. 
Hence  it  follows  there  is  a  difference  made 
between  offences,  which  tho'  all  equally  ob- 
noxious to  juflice,  do  not  all  draw  after  them 
'  their  refpedUve  adequate  punifhment.  For 
when  wifdom  has  adjudged  the  proper  bounds 
to  be  fet  to  offence,  mercy  witholds  the  arm 
of  juftice  from  taking  vengeance  where  it  is 
not  neceffary.  But  what  elfe  can  we  con- 
ceive to  make  the  difference  between  pardon- 
able and  punifhable  offences  better  than  re- 
pentance ?  For  this,  if  it  does  not  take  away, 
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yet  certainly  leffcns  the  neceffity  of  punifh- 
ment,  by  rendfing  it  necdlefs  with  refpeft  to 
the  party  himfelf:  bccaufe  his  amendment 
works  the  fame  efFeft  upon  his  future  con- 
du6l  as  was  intended  by  punifhing  him.  But 
if  the  firft  offence  were  conftantly  forgiven,  it 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  general  licence  to 
ofiend  once  :  (y  if  repentance  were  admitted 
at  any  time  to  wipe  off  old  fcores,  it  would 
encourage  mankind,  as  we  find  the  notion  of 
it  does  many  of  tnem,  to  fin  on  without 
icruple,  prefuming  upon  the  fponge  of  adif- 
tant  repentance.  For  we  fee  that  neither 
God  nor  man  will  accept  of  repentance  in  all 
cafes  indifcriminately :  let  the  debauchee  or 
the  leacher  repent  never  fo  fincerely,  he  (hall 
not  prefently  deliver  himfelf  from  the  di- 
foafcs  which  God,  by  his  laws  of  nature,  has 
annexed  as  a  punifliment  to  his  vices.  And 
I  think  it  cannot  do  either  hurt  to  Religion, 
or  violence  to  reafon,  if  we  were  to  fuppofc 
^at  repentance,  however  it  may  abate,  docs 
never  wholly  take  off,  the  punifliment  due  to 
fins  already  committed  :  fo  that  the  princi- 
pal, and  that  no  contemptible,  benefit  accru- 
ing from  it,  is  to  prevent  the  heaping  up  fur- 
ther ftores  of  vengeance  by  future  offences. 

If  this  be  fo,  wc  have  no  reafon  to  be  griev- 
ed at  any  thing  we  fufFer  here  for  our  mifbe- 
haviour:  becaufe  then  we  have  paid  our  pe- 
C  c  3  na  Ity, 
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nalty,   whiph  would  have  bepn  cxa6ted  from 
us  fome  dme  or  other.    This  opinion,  while 
it  leaves  the  expedience  eve^  of  a  death-bed 
repentance,  (hows  it   lefs  valuable  than  an 
earlier,  or  than  a  life  fpent  in  piety  and  virtue : 
fo  that  without  cutting  off,  all  hope$  froiu 
any,  it  removes  the  common  excufe  for  delay 
under  pretence  that  the  hufinef^  may  \^c  done 
as  well  af  another  time ;   for  tnp'  it  might  he 
don?  another  time,  if  you  vj^ere  fure  of  hav- 
ing another  time  to  do  it  in,   yet  it  caii  never 
be  done  fo  well  nof  to  fo  good  effeA  as 
now.    Therefore  if   feems  not  improbaUei 
that  no  man  carries  with  him  pijt  of  the  world 
fp  gre4t  a  load  of  fiuf  as  to  merit  intglerable 
fufFcrings :    nevertheleis  the  difference  is  very 
material  between  man  and   man.    For  the 
.    wicked,  befidcs  the  long  lift  of  debts  already 
contraded,  carries  vyith  him  an  invet^acy  of 
evil  habits,  that  will  prompt  him  to  contraft 
more :   fo  that  he  can  never  c^ear  his  fcprc, 
becaufe  new  articles  will  multiply  as  faft  as 
he  pays  off  the  old  ones.      And  this  is  agrc- 
able  to  the  general  belief,  that  the  reprobate 
fhall  abound  in  moral  evil  as  much  as  in  na- 
tural.    On  the  other  hand  the  righteous  and 
.  truly  penitent,  carrying  with  thpm  a  di^li- 
tion  to  ad  rightly,  \yherein  they  may  pprfc- 
vcrc  after  being  delivered  frpm  th?  tcmpta- 
iiom  of  the  bpdy,  wil^  haye  QO^hiBg  wantiog 

to 
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to  compleat  their  happinefs,   but  to  fetch  up 
their  old  arrears. 

1 1 .  The  fame  origin  we  have  afiigned  for 
vengeance^  give$  birth  to  the  other  branch  of 
juftice  refpeifting  rewards.    But  'tis  not  every 
good^  nor  the  thoufandth  part  of  that  abound- 
ing throughout  the  univerfe,   proceeds  from 
juftice:  for  we  muft  diflinguifh  between  re- 
ward and  bounty.     That  ample  portion  of 
happinefs  allotted  |he  creatures  in  fome  part 
or  other  of  their  Being,   we  can  afcribe  to  no- 
thing elfe  than  pure  unmerited  bounty  :  and 
is  itfelf  the  ultimate  end»  or  at  leail  the  ulti- 
nMte  we  can  conceive,  caufing  that  bounty 
to  flow  I  being  not  given  as  a  means  of  effedt- 
ing  any .  thing  fub&quent,  nor  in  confiderar 
tion  of  any  fwmer  behaviour.      Neverthelefs 
it  is  not  poured  upon  us  by  an  immediate  adl 
of  omnipotence,  but  powers  are  given  us  to 
work  it  out  for  ourfelves  and  one  another  by 
our  own  adivity  duly,  exerted  in  our  feveral 
ftations.      And  this  alone  might  fuffice   to 
make  us  beftir  ourfelves  effcdlually ,  if  we  had 
larg^ne&  of  underftanding   to  difcern,   and 
flrength  of  m-ind  to  purfue  it  before  prefent 
gratification.    But  fince  we  have  not  always  a 
knowledge  of  the  good  effefts  of  our  meafures, 
nor  feel  them  weigh  with  us  when  removed 
too  far,  nor  can  diftingui(h  the  avail  of  our  in- 
duftry  in  conjun^ion  with  many  fellow  h- 
^^^      C  c  4  bourers : 
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.Insurers  :   it  becomes  neceiTary  that  fome  part 
of  the  blefllngs  afligned  us  {hould  be  brought 
nearer  to  our  view»    and  annexed  to  certain 
actions  in  fuch  meafure  as  may  topch  our  de- 
fire,  in  order  to  ferve  as  incitements  to  purfuc 
the  courfes  of  behaviour  moil  beneficial  to  our 
intereils.    And  thefe  encouragements  are  what 
we  may  properly  underftand  by   rewards  : 
which  are  the  provifions  of  wifdom- rather 
than  the  largefles  of  bounty,  and  given  not  fo 
ipuch  for  their  own  f^es  us  for  fomethiog 
they  are  calculatcfi  to  produce. 

Thus  juflice  in  both  her  branches  fpriogs 
from  the  narrownefs  and  weaknefs  of  our  fa- 
culties :  for  tho'  expedience  be  the  foundation 
of  merit,  neverthelef^,  as  we  have  faid  in  our 
Chapter  upon  honour,  which  is  one  fpecies  of 
reward,  fp  every  other  fpecies  in  general  bc- 
Ipngs  to  things,  not  always  where  they  are 
ufefull,  but  where  it  may  be  ufefully  confer- 
red upon  them.  For  where  we  have  prudence 
enough  to  difcern  the  ufefulnefs  of  meafi|res 
and  to  purfue  them,  tliere  needs  no  encou- 
ragement of  reward :  whofe  ufc  is  only  to 
fupply  the  deficiences  of  prudence,  and  con- 
duct us  along  a  road  of  expedience  we  wanted 
light  or  vigour  to  travel  thro*. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  fee  this  idea  confirmed 
if  WQ  look  into  the  common  trania£tioos  of 
life  :   while  a  man  can  attend  properly  to  the 

management 
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management  of  his  family^  his  eftate  or  hi$ 
buiineffi^  upon  contemplation  of  the  expe- 
dience, or  by  a  habit  he  has  acquired,  he 
wants  nothing  more  for  his  benefit :  but  if 
he  finds  himfelf  grow  remiis  and  indolent, 
what  can  he  do  better  than  confider  what  the 
world  will  fay  of  him,  or  he  {hall  think  of 
himfelf^  according  as  he  amends  or  perfifls  in 
his  negligence  ?  thus  giving  a  fpring  to  his 
induftry  by  the  terror  of  (hame  and  com- 
pun  Aion,  or  the  profpeft  of  general  or  felf- 
approbation.  We  invite  children  to  their 
talk  by  rewards,  which  when  they  have  got-r 
ten  a  liking  or  feen  the  expedience  of  their 
learning,  we  lay  afide,  or  turn  to  fome  other 
beneficial  acquifition  whereto  they  have  no 
propenfity.  Privileges  and  immunities  arc 
granted  to  perfons  of  a  particular  profeflion 
wanted  in  fome  country  :  but  after  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  thefe.  firft  adventurers  is  become  noto- 
rious, thofe  encouragements  are  no  longer 
needfulL  Public  honours  and  emoluments 
may  be  regarded  as  engines  of  ftate,  fervice- 
able  to  actuate  mens  endeavours  in  promoting 
the  public  fervice.  Nor  might  it  be  amifs  if 
thofe  in  power  would  confider  them  in  this 
light,  as  matters  of  reward,  not  of  favour, 
under  the  difpofal  of  juftice,  not  of  ambition 
or  perfonal  liking,  and  to  be  beftowbd  accord- 
ingly .where  moft  conducive  to  the  general 

good. 
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good.  Nor  would  it  favc  them  aiitdc  trouble 
if  they  could  infufe  th^  like  aotion  iiuo  fuch 
as  tqaze  them  perpetually  at  their  levees  :  ia 
as  not  to  think  themfelves  entitled  to  aik  for 
honour  or  preferment,  unlefs  when  the  con^ 
ferring  it  would  prove  an  example 'encourage 
ing  to  fome  ufefuU  condudt, 

12.  It  is  remarkable,  thattvgeoerofity  gains 
greater  appl^iufe  than  frugality,  altho'  equally 
a  virtue,  infbmuch  that  noble  and  generous 
are  become  fynonimous  terms :  the  reafon  of 
which  is  becaufe  applaufe  ia  necefiaiy  to  the 
one,  to  overcome  that  greedinefs  of  temper 
inclining  men  to  engrofs  every  thing  to  them? 
felves ;  whereas  the  expedience  and  coQve^ 
nience  vifible  to  every  coniiderate  perfoA  ara 
fufiiricnt  inducements  to  the  other.  Hence 
v/o  nuiy  learn  that  virtue  is  oojt  laudable  ia 
hcriclf,  her  value  arifing  from  the  g€K)d  fruits 
ihe  bears ;  but  approbation,  whether  of  o<- 
thers  or  our  own,  is  annexed  to  Simulate  us 
in  the  purfuit  of  her.  And  this  approbatioa 
refling  fometimes  upon  a  phantom  affiuniog 
her  hkenefs,  nothing  can  better  cure  the  de* 
lufion  than  to  examine  what  fruits  we  may 
expedt  to  gather  from  the  condud  we  follow. 
Therefore  it  is  mifchievous  to  fix  our  eye  too 
ftrongly  upon  the  beauties  of  virtue,  or  more 
than  neceffary  to  keep  up  our  fpirit  in  running' 
her  courfes  vigorouily :   becaufe  it  will  be 

rather 
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to  prpgxflle  Jjcf  jn$f rfftf .    .  . 

licftfp  w^  njfy  a?cqaRf  fpr  d|^  p^pujiaritiw 
qf  t^e  §tpics,  ^feoi  jjji^fing  jth?  gop^ncfs  of 
virti*?  fqlely  ift  ^r  wtrin^  laft^afelencfs»  her, 
came  the  mofl:  prefumptuous  and  arrogant  of 
^Qrt;^k,  ^  egtaitaifie^  tl^  ni?>i|  whimfical 
n^^ftilf  pf  virtBg  ^Ijat  ever  wer?  invented. 
JPut  th9  ejcgre^Qp  fi>  currei^t  ^mong  them  of 
virtHe  l>eip|;  h«f  <wn  reward,  which  relate* 
tq  fhe  felf-appK^iiyi  (h|e  cpni(l»nt)y.  draws 
^tier  hef,  Rijght  ^ftW  to  ^pprftWfipn  i$  not 
the  fhrng  yrl^i,ch  6f^  l^fMf ?  her  recojnmend-! 
;}ble  f  fof  re V*.P^j '  in  thie  ijatwre  pf  it,  is  fomc- 
tlv^g  gnnf xi4  ^rhitfarijy  10  g*ia  our  eftinu^ 
^A  tp  «  p/pp«44r?  whiph  had  4  vaiue  b^ore» 
grp^fkded-uppp  ^m^pther  bottom. 

^^pr  pa^  I  f^i  the  Sloips  lefa  romantic  upr. 
)^  tbp  arlicje  pf  happinefa  than  the  Epicur 
rejjjs ;  which  |?||er  placed  it  wboUy  in  fen- 
Btiy^  pl^ftire^  mihAM  ihat  the  wife  maa 
9iig^  make  «s^  feivfetipn  pleafant  roeeriy  by 
^illi^g  it :  fo  thfiC  when  resiling  in  Phala^ 
ris'$  h^W,  he  h%c^  9Pthipg  elfe  to  dp  than  cry 
Qtttj  Hpwf  dfUghtftfU  i«  ihM  w«raith  to  my 
^oie^ !  w4  thff  p^.  WQuld  inAan%  vanish. 
But  the  Stpic  uiiterly  (l^pifes  pleafure  a»d- 
pgin,  ^  h4viqg  «P  f  xiAffOf^  un)9f(  in  the  Ojpi- 
9ipn  pf  fools  and  mjidn^n ;  and  peaces  hif 
h^ippjijefp  in   the  %iiii%^|&)sf»,p|  reaitu^ft-. 

What 
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What  then  has  he  to  do^  when  thruft  ioto 
the  burning  bull  ?  only  to  cry  in  like  man- 
ner. How  delightfully  lovely  is  rcditudc  ! 
whofe  charms  1  now  poflefs  5  for  I  certainly 
a<n:  right  in  flaying  here,  becaufe  I  cannot 
get  out. 

13.  Now  if  we  turn  to  the  adminiftration 
of  affairs  in  this  world*  by  the  government  of 
providence,  we  fhall  find  there  are  rewards 
annexed  to  feveral  courfes  of  proceeding. 
Health  is  the  natural  reward  of  temperance/ 
plenty  of  induflry,  content  of  humility,  hope 
of  piety.  Men  often  find  profits  when  they 
kail  expe<fted  it,  arifing  vifibly  from  their 
having  aded  right :  and  whofo  cafteth  his 
bread  upon  the  waters  (hall  fometimes  find 
it  again  after  inany  days.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  thefe  things  prove  an  encourage- 
ircnt  to  well  doing  :  and  it  can  as  little  be 
denied  that  the  provifions  of  heaven  are  made 
with  a  view  to  Uiofe  efifeds  we  fee  them  pro- 
duce. And  perhaps  moft  of  the  good  things 
we  enjoy  may  be  intended  to  work  the  efied 
of  rewards,  by  leading  into  prances  and  dif- 
pofitions  of  mind,  whofe  ufes  extend  to  diftant 
regions  and  times,  whither  we  cannot  trace 
them  I  and  fo  given  primarily  for  our  future 
benefit,  rather  than  our  prefent  enjoyment. 
Yet  we  may  efleem  the  latter  confidermtioQ 
likewife  to  have  a  (hare  in  the  provifion  :  for 

it 
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ttoar  wG£k  vmr  inni::^  Ct  Jf  sic  i\cx^  laut, 
take  her  cnuriu  inc^  ricri  itc  Tm^  x^is  >^ 
wrTcfi  iTic  31^7  piij^  x-  ram  a<r  jpca  c>c 
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of  ccsii  gncd  6seas;> »  w^  js^  <v:  Jiil  ^^^*:X<:ni 
ibmc  cect  -s-iih  djdr  icicrt,  ti  b^^  oc^sn-^  vaii 
miixdcsd.  Bj:t  :H>  d«v5  r»^>c  rc\^\c  %  :i^,..A>- 
hUnz  block  :  rrrj^icc  fci\b^  Ju\vgi\$  4^  5V^ 
fpcGt  to  fuitnre  cxpcdicix^,  \\  iU  U:^i:h%  f  w^ 
^rard  nor  pimidi,  unici$  wheix  n^vr4;x  tW 
example  fake.  If  the  w«^  to  ^iv^^  oxhaxHx.V 
flic  would  overthrow  her  own  pur  ix\x\  Fx^4r 
did  the  adequate  reward  cx>niUnt}y  ancn^) 
every  good  deed,  virtue  muft  loic  hrr  ciVon^v 
and  become  felf-intercft :  became  tho  c>^ 
fixing  always  upon  the  profit,  fatisUoliiAU  <nui 
deHre  could  not  be  tranflatcd  to  the  conduct 
obtaining  it.  Man  indeed  mull  toHaw  hin 
rules  of  juftice  implicitly  or  cllc  he  would  K>l0 
his  way,  becaufe  he  fcldom  Aamls  in  a  litud^ 
tion  to  difcern  the  rcafons  of  them ;  hut 
whenever  he  can  proceed  upon  dillrctiDii,  hf 
apportions  his  rewards  according  to  the*  It  1  ^ 
vices  he  experts  rcfulting  from  them,  lu^t  ac- 
cording to  the  intrinfic  goo  Jnels  of  the  diai  j 

us 
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1$  \^6  have  feen  already  in  the  ififbnces  pfo- 
duced  a  little  ^hik  ago. 

14.  Divlffes  have  alv^ays  ixladc  the  uhcquai 
diftributioh  bf  feward^  anfd  punilhments  a 
proof  of  a  futufe  life,  that  there  may  hi  fooiri 
for  juftice  to  fcftk  the  accounts  (he  leaves  un- 
finifhed  here.  Now  it  muft  needs  be  owned 
that  the  vifew  6f  juftice  we  have  exhibited 
deprives  them  the  benefit  of  that  argument  id 
the  manner  they  handle  it.  For  juf!icc  re- 
(pe6%ing  only  example,  when  (he  has  made 
her  difiribution  Aifficient  to  rcftrain  offence 
within  proper  bounds^  and  nourifh  virtue  to 
the  proper  degte6  of  maturity,  has  executed 
her  taflc;  nor  has  anything  farther  to  do  with 
the  balancirtg  of  account^.  Yet  they  need 
hoi  ht  angry  with  me  tck)  haftily,  for  when 
we  come  to  coiifef  notes  together,  provided 
we  do  it  in  the  aniicable  calcfinefs  of  Chriftiah 
charity,  the  differtnce  Will  be  found  mecrly 
tiomitial,  not  real.  For  the  diftindlion  I  make 
between  the  Attributes  of  fiquity  and  Juftice^ 
i  believe  is  a  new  one  j  the  latter  being  cur- 
rently undcrftood  as  a  general  terra,  eomprc- 
hending  them  both.  So  that  I  may  hope  td 
fatisfy  my  complainants,  only  by  changing  my 
ftile  without  changing  my  fentiments  :  for  I 
have  employed  a  whole  Chapter  to  {how  thaf 
juftice,  taken  in  this  compreherifive  lafitiide, 
tequires  a  balancing  of  accounts  in  fome  fu- 
ture 
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tore  foftti  of  Being  I  and  that  with  grftatel* 
€tca<%A^9  fttifl  tilore  iimvef fal  e^ality^  Ihah  I 
ftm  Ibfm  of  them  trfllfor^tt  me  fof« 

But  if  they  ifouid  examine  didribtitive 
juftice  ap^rt,  ^  it  would  puzzle  them  to  make 
oat  any  demand  upon  that^  for  though  God 
will  not  punifti  unlefs  for  offence^  yet  nobody 
can  deny  him  a  right  to  pardon  where  there 
has  been  offence:  therefore  if  I  fuffer  no 
more  than  my  deiertSi  I  have  no  rnjtiry  done 
me^  although  the  like  (hould  be  remkted  td 
another,  nor  would  it  do  me  any  fervke  td 
have  him  receive  them  in  another  Hfe.  As  to 
reward,  the  moft  orthodox  c^n  hardly  lay 
chim  to  that  upon  the  fcore  of  juftice,  for 
^rfien  we  have  done  our  beft,  we  are  ftill  un-^ 
profitable  fervants :  therefore  it  is  of  pure  un- 
merited bouAty  that  God  gives  any  reward  at 
all,  and  if  he  withold  it  from  me,  (ball  my 
tye  be  evil  becaufe  he  is  good  and  gracious  to 
another  ?  or  what  damage  does  his  beihg  {o 
gracious  do  me,  for  which  I  (hould  be  en- 
titled  to  receive  amends  in  another  life? 

Neverthelefs  the  unequal  diftribution  of 
good  and  evil  upon  earth  has  been  conftantly 
thought  evidence  of  a  future  account,  by  all 
religious  and  confidcrate  perfons^  which 
jSiows  plainly  that  the  perfuafion  of  a  diviirt 
equity  is  more  generally  entertained  add  mfiKft^ 
ftrongly    rivetted    in    men's 
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they  themfelves  are  aware  of:  or  than  dicf 
care  to  own»  when  thtfy  would  fet  up  a  tide  to 
peculiar  privileges^  or  juftify  their  contempt 
of  inferiour  creatures,  or  their  deteftation  of 
heretics  and  of  their  delinquent  bretl^^o. 
And  this  general  confent  I  may  take  as  no 
fmall  confirmation  of  what.has  been  delivered 
in  former  Chapters :  for  I  am  never  fo  well 
fatisfied  with  my  own  thoughts  as  when 
I  find  them  co-incide  with  thofe  of  other 
people. 

Thus  our  future  expcftations  reft  upon 
the  goqdnefs  and  equity,  not  the  juftice  of 
God:  his  goodnefs  affording  the  profped of 
much  greater  proportion  of  good  than  evil  in 
the  univerfe,  and  his  equity  enfuring  us  our 
particular  (hare  of  it.  Nor  does  this  leflea 
their  (Irength,  for  fo  our  hopes  be  well  ground- 
ed, tis  no  matter  whether  they  ftand  upon 
one  Attribute  or  another:  or  rather  they  will 
ftand  firmer  and  fecurer  when  placed  upon 
their  proper  folid  foundation,  than  upon  one 
that  with  fair  examination  may  be  found  hol-> 
low  and  unflable. 

15.  But  though  diftributive  juftice  alone 
cannot  enfurfe  us  any  future  fruits  of  our  well 
or  evil  doing  here,  yet  it  may  lead  into  a 
train  of  confequences  that  may  bring  us  to  the 
expedtation  of  them.  For  fince  proviiion  has 
been  made  for  deterring  from  vice  and  invit«- 

ing 
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ing  to  virtue,  we  cannot  doubt  but  there  are 
feme  important  ufcs  for  which  fo  much  care 
has  been  taken:  gind  fince  we  fipd  the  difpo- 
fitions  of  mind  generated  by  thefe  provifions 
often  tend  little  or  nothing  to  the  advantage 
of  mankind  or  improving  the  accommodations 
of  life,  we  can  as  little  doubt  they  yield  more 
plentifuU  fruits  elfewhere.  Then  refledling 
on  our  own  individuality  and  unperifhable 
nature,  together  with  our  two  primary  pro- 
perties of  perceptivity  and  aftivily^  whereby 
wc  ftiall  remain  for  ever  capable  of  good  and 
evil;  "and  contemplating  the  divine  wifdom 
which  does  nothing  in  vgin :  we  cannot  fup* 
pofe^  our  exiftence  and  faculties  given  us  for 
no  purpofe,  but  that  we  fliall  have  an  intereft 
in  the  provifions  made  for  future  ufes.  But 
what  likelier  ufes  can  we  imagine  of  the  dif- 
pofitions  contraded  in  our  prefent  courfe^ 
than  to*  fit'ourfelves  for  that  we  are  to  run 
hereafter?  And  how  can  we  imagine  our-^ 
fclves  fitted  for  any  particular  courfc,  after 
bcinrg  totally  difunited  from  all  corporeal 
mixture  ? 

But  men  deceive  themfelVes,  as  we  have 
obferved  fprmerly,  in  their  diftinftions  be- 
tween body  and  mind,  for  want  of  making 
their  feparation  clean,  but  taking  fome  part 
of  the  former  into  their  idea  of  the  latter:. 
and  fo  place  the  talents,   the   genius  the 

Vol,  II.  Dd 
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habits  and  flores  of  knowledge,  in  the  mind 
hfclf.    Whereas  we  have  found  upoh  a  care- 
full  examination  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  en- 
quiries^ that  our  perceptions  are  according  to 
the  ftatc  of  our  judgement  or  fancy,  being  no- 
thing elfe  than  the  difcernment  of  objeds» 
expedient  or  pleating  or  ftriking  to  our  notice. 
But  the  mind  or  purely  fpiritual  part,  being 
an   individual,   has  no   parts,    one   whereof 
might  difcern  the  other,  yet  the  obje£t  dif- 
eerned  muft  be  diftind:  from  that  which  dif- 
cerns  :  fb  that  what  fhe  difcerns  can  be  nei- 
ther herfelf  nor  a  part  of  her,  nor  any  thing 
contained  in  her,   but  ibmething  corporeal 
prefenting  different  objefts  according  as  di- 
verfly  moved  or  modified.    Thus  wc  have  no 
ground  in  experience,  nor  any  reafo|itng  we 
can  draw  from  thence,  to  conclude  that  the 
mind  can  receive  any  habit  or  quality  or  alte- 
ration from  what  paiiea  with  us  in  life  :  nor 
that  there  is  any  efTential  and  intrinfic  differ- 
ence between  one  mind  and  another.  There- 
fore if  there  be  a  difference  between  departed 
fouls,  it  muft  arife  from  fome  remains  of  their 
material  organization  carried  with  them. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny,  that  it  lies  in 
the  power  of  God  to  confer  good  or  evil  by 
his  own  immediate  ad :  but  far  be  it  ^m 
any  other  to  deny,  that  it  lies  alfo  in  his 
power  to  do  it  by  certain  flated  laws  of  na- 
ture; 
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turc  I  for  nature  with  her  whole  hoft  of  fc- 
cond  caufesy    take  direction  in  their  every 
movement  from  his  word.  Nor  can  we  plead 
authority  to  determine  the  point ;   for  that 
only  tells  us  he  will  deal  differently  with  the 
good  and  with  the  wicked,  but  tells  not  the 
manner,  other  wife  than  by  figurative  defcrip- 
tions,  to  make  fenfible  to  our  imagination  fo 
much  as  it  imports  us  to  know  concerning 
the  event  :   which  whether  produced  dired- 
ly  by  the  hand  of  God,  or  brought  to  pafs  by 
the  miniftry  of  fecond  caufes,  is  equally  his 
dealing.    So  the  former  manner  is  meer  hypo- 
thefis,  fupported  by  no  pofitive  proof*  but  tho 
latter  ftands  confirmed  by  experience  of  his 
ufual  manner  of  dealing  here  below  :   where 
we  fee  all  events  brought  about  by  the  ope- 
ration of  nature  or  chance,  or  free  agents^ 
And  for  the  fupernatur al  works  recorded,  thay 
appear  to  have  been  performed  for  manifefta- 
tion  of  his  power  to  dull  and  fti<F-rieck?d  mpr- 
tala :   nor  can  we  fuppofe  them  emjrfoyed 
out  of  neceffity,   for  want  of  other  means  in 
his  hand  to  have  accomplifhed  his  purpofes* 

16.  Thus  if  we  examine  all  our  ftores  pf 
experience,  we  fhall  find  no  evidence  of  a  va* 
riation  of  power  or  quality  or  charadler  among 
minds  :  nor  thaf  any  one  of  them  is  not  ca- 
pable of  perceptions  received,  and  ufing  cor- 
poreal inAruments  employed, ,  by  any  c^er ; 
D  d  2  0cm: 
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nor  yet  that  their  union  with   body  muft  be 
neceffary  and  perpetual.     For  tho'  we  know 
of  no  perceptions  unlefs  received  by  imprcf- 
fion  from  matter,   yet  matter  may  ferve  their 
ufes  by  occafional  application  without  a  vi- 
tal  conjundion.    From    whence  it  appears 
there  is  no  ground  in  natural  reafon  to  ima- 
gine, that  if  ever  they  get  wholly  difengaged 
from  all  corporeal  mixtures,  there  (hall  be  any 
difference  of  condition  among  them,  either  in 
refpeft  of  their  endowments  or   their  enjoy- 
ments or   their  offices :    unlefs   as  they  may 
employ   themfelves  to  aflift  occafionally  in 
particular  fervices  for  carrying  on  the  general 
good. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  God  can  make  a 
difference  to  what  degree  he  pleafes :  but  what 
evidence  is  there  that  he  will  ?  or  what  can 
we  conceive  that  rtiould  incline  him  to  do  fo  ? 
Not  bounty,  for  that  extends  to  all  alike,  be- 
ing no  refpedter  of  perfons.  Nor  refenlmcnt, 
for  he  harbours  none.  Nor  damage  fuflain- 
cd,  for  he  can  receive  none,  neither  hath  any 
defeated  his  Will.  Nor  yet  juflice,  for  that 
refpedts  not  the  paft  as  its  ultimate  point  of 
view,  but  aims  in  all  her  meafures  at  work- 
ing alterations  of  habit  and  difpofition;  which 
have  no  place  in  naked  fpirit,  being  featcd  in 
that  part  of  our  material  compofition  vulgar- 
ly made  a  part  of  the  mind.    Or  if  there  be 
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a  communication  of  perceptions  and  mutual 
intercourfe  between  fpirits ;  what  ihould  in- 
duce them  to  behave  varigufly  to  one  another  ? 
What  refentment  or  favour  can  there  be, 
where  there  is  no  paflion  ?  What  diflike  or 
partiality  among  brethren,  where  there  is  no 
diverfity  of  charafter  ?  all  children  of  the  fame 
father,  between  whofh  there  is  no  claim  of 
primogeniture,  nor  divifion  of  feparate  por- 
tions, but  all  tenants  in  common  of  the  fame 
inexhauftible  eftate. 

Now  if  any  body  (hall  ftill  infift  that  there 
is  an  cflcntial  and  characteriftic  difference  be- 
tween mind  and  mind,  becaufe  there  may  be 
fo  for  any  thing  that  wc  can  demonftratc  to 
the  contrary  :  or  that  God  deals  arbitrfirily 
with  his  creatures,  having  his  eledl  and  his 
reprobates,  becaufe  he  has  full  power  and 
authority  to  deal  with  them  as  he  pleafes  :  or 
that  a  communication  between  fpirits  cannot 
fubfift,  becaufe  we  cannot  try  the  experiment 
to  afccrtain  it :  or  that  there  cannot  be  fenfe, 
intelligence,  activity  and  enjoyment,  in  a  bo- 
dy too  minute  to  touch  our  fenfes,  becaufe  we 
cannot  produce  an  inftance  of  any  fuch  thing  : 
I  fhall  beg  .leave  to  put  him  in  mind,  that  'tis 
he  who  builds  upon  hypothefis  and  nega- 
tive proofs,  not  L  For  I  endeavour  to  take 
experience  for  my  guide,  while  I  can  have 
her  afSftancc  i  and  with  refpc&taj 
Dd  3        "■"' 
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fiblc,  where  (he  fails  me,  or  teaches  that  they 
muft  be  different  from  the  fcenes  fhe  exhibits, 
i  try  to  build  gay  conceptions  upon  the  bcft 
idqas  I  can  form  of  the  divine  Attributes,  and 
the  proceedings  of  Providence  lying  within 
my  obfervation,  as  the  fureft  and  only  ftable 
ground  I  h^vi;  to  refl  them  upon  in  thefe 
matters. 

I  J.  From  all  that  has  been  obfervcd  it 
feems  a  natural  conclufion,  that  the  difference 
of  condition  between  particular  perfons  (hall 
fubAil  no  longer  than  while  enclofed  in  iome 
piatcrial  compofition  :  and  that  we  (hall  not 
get  quite  clear  of  all  corporeal  integuments 
upon  difTolution  of  this  grofs  body  i  becaufe 
proviiion  is  made  \n  this  life  for  ufes  that 
fould  not  take  place  without  them.  How 
many  various  ftages  we  have  to  pafs  thro',  or 
how  long  our  continuance  among  matter  is 
to  laft,  we  have  no  ground  even  of  conjcduro 
to  afcertain*  But  iince  all  thefe  things  lie 
under  the  difpofal  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
and  equity,  we  may  reft  aflured  that,  where- 
ever  our  lot  be  caft,  it  will  be  fuch  as  (hall 
conduce  moft  to  the  general  good,  wherein 
we  (hall  (hare  our  due  proportion :  that  what- 
ever pain  or  trouble  or  inconvenience  (hall  be- 
fall us,  will  be  no  more  than  the  exigencies  of 
public  fervice  require  :  and  that  all  the  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  (hall  be  afforded  and  tcn- 

demcfs 
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dernefs  ihown  us,    that  the  nature  of  our  oc- 
cupation will  admit.     Nor  can  we  fuppofc 
otherwife  than  that,  how  finecompofition  fo- 
ever  our  future   bodies  may  coniift  of,   we 
ihalL  ftill  be  no  more  than  feniitivo-rational 
animals  :  and  while  enclofed  within  any  cor- 
poreal integument,  altho'  our  faculties  may  be 
larger  and  our  fight  more  piercing  than  now, 
ftill  we  fhall  want  that  full  difcernment  of 
the  general  interefl:,  and  ardency  of  defire  to- 
wards it,  fufficient  to  actuate  us  in  all  parts 
of  our  conduct ;  therefore  fhall  need  nearer 
and  more  Aril^ng  incitements  to  keep  us  in 
the  purfuit  of  it.  ^ 

Hence  it  may  be  prefumed  the  province  of 
juftice  extends  throughout  all   the  flages  of 
animal  life,  but  tho'  we  can  find  noufe  for  her 
proceeding  to  fettle  accounts*  of  former  beba    . 
viour  unlefs  we  knew  the  tranfadtions  of  this 
life  were  remembred  exadlly  in  the  next,  yet 
the  provifions  of  nature  feem  to  indicate,  that 
the  fame  event  fhall  follow  as  if  there  were  an 
impartial  and  rigorous  reckoning.   Tor  the 
habits  and  acquifitions  we  get  here,   being 
preparatives  to  fit  us  for  our  feveral  functions 
hereafter,  tho*  we  leave  the  habits  and  acqui- 
fitions themfelves  behind,  and  enter  into  our 
new  Being  a  blank  paper,  yet  they  mufl  have 
worked  fuch  an   alteration  in  our  texture 
and  conftitution,   as  ibaU  nve  us  an  aptncf^ 
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to   TZTxZvj-  the  old  coarfes  by  which  wc  firft 
icc^rei  them.      So   that  the   wicked  will 
carry  wich  him  an  obduracy  of  temper,  pro- 
djciivc  cf  acftions  obnoxious  to  fevcrcr  paniih- 
ments   thaa  any   execut::d   upon  him  here: 
and  the  righteous  a  pliancy  of  nature  obedient 
t:)  th^  command  of  reafon,   which  will  lc2d 
him  to  merit  more  glorious  rewards  than  he 
ever  earned  here.     And  the  degree  of  cither 
w  ill   correipond  exaftly  to  the  courfc  of  life 
they  have  refpedively  followed  in  their  pre- 
fer.t  ilate.  Nor  do  I  fee  any  thing  that  (houid 
hinder,    but  that  the  obduracy    may  hiTe 
grown  io  ftrong  in  fomc,  as  to  render  thesa 
incapable  of  being  touched  unlefs  by  theex*^ 
tremity  of  fuffering  :  fo  that  they  will  COilbh 
nue  always  objc^fls  of  vengeance,  and  ahvm 
ferve  as  an  example  and  warning  to  the  itft 
cf  tlieir  compatriots. 

iS.  Nor  do  tliere  want  realbns  topeffrafe 
us  that  the  pleafurcs  and  pains  of  the  wen 
world  will  be  much  intenfer  than  WKf  Wt 
have  experienced  in  this,  if  we  cardiiDjo- 
amine  what  experience  affords  us  cooc 
the  procefs  whereby  they  arc  brought 
us  here.  When  a  man  receiv«  a  blow ' 
a  (lick  acrofs  his  fhoulders,  the  lliciLi 
only  upon  his  cloaths,  they  pr 
blow  to  the  fkio,  the  ikin  to  his  neiisu 
the   nerves  to  \xh  kofory ;   v 
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gives  him  perception  of  the  fmart,  dl  the  rell 

being   no   more  than  channels  conveying  a 

mechanical  impulfe  to  one  another.     Had  he 

had  nocloaths  on,  the  ftick  would  have  hurt 

him  more  upon  his  naked  back,  and  had  his 

ikin  been  ftripped  off  by  a  blifter,  he  muft 

have  felt  feverer  fmart  from  a  blov/  upon  the 

raw  flefli :    nor  is  it  an  unreafonable  confe- 

quence,  that  if  the  like  ftroke  could  be  made 

upon  any  nearer  channel,  it  would  create  a 

more  pungent  anguifli.     For  we  receive  all 

our  perceptions  from  the  adlion  of  the  fcnfo- 

ry  or  mental  organization  :   whatever  flagcs 

the  impulfe  of  objedts  pafles  thro',  there  is  no 

perception  until  it  put«  this  in  play.    From 

whence  it  may  be  prefunoed  that  whenever 

this  (hall  be  laid  bare  to  the  ftroke  of  things 

external,   it  muft  take  a  far  ftronger  impulfe 

therefrom,  than  while  enwrapped  within  the 

load  of  cloaths  compofing  this  mortal  body. 

And  with  refpcdl  to  our  acutenefs  of  difcern- 

ment,  we  ftand  much  in  the  fituation  of  a  man 

at  the  further  end  of  a  long  range  of  rooms, 

divided  from  each  other  by  fafli  doors  :   who 

feeing  nothing  of  obj efts  without  doors  linlcfs 

thro'  a  dozen  glafles,  cannot  expedl  to  have  fo 

tiillindt  or  clear  a  view  of  them  as  when  pre- 

fented  to  his  naktr!  eye. 

Nor  JJS  it  an     '     '^'fcn  that  ideis  of  reflec- 
tion,  opcriirir.  v  upon  the  men- 
tal 
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tal  organs,  and  wherein  they  alone  arc  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  concerned,  arc  lefs  ftrong  and  vi- 
vid than  thofe  of  fcnfation  :  for  when  I  think 
of  a  pcrfon  juft  gone  out  of  the  room,  I  can- 
not paint  fo  lively  a  pidurc  of  his  features 
upon  my  fancy,  as  while  he  flood  before  me. 
But  this  is  not  always  the  cafe  :  for  fomc- 
times  a  grievous  fmart,  or  violent  terror,  will 
occur  afterwards  to  the  mind  more  powerful- 
ly than  it  did  upon  the  fenfation.  Beiides 
that  we  find  our  fenfitive  pleafures  and  pains 
encrcafed  by  the  concomitant  reflection  at-. 
tending  them :  infomuch  that  fomc  have  de- 
nied pain  to  be  an  evil,  unlefs  nwde  fo  by  o- 
pinion,  which  is  the  work  of  refledion  ;  nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  many  pains  do  not  touch 
us,  fo  long  as  we  can  keep  our  refledtion  in- 
tent on  fomcthing  elfe. 
.  But  tho*  ideas  of  fenfation,  when  recalled 
to  the  thought,  were  conflantly,  without  ex- 
ception, fainter  than  upon  their  firfl  entrance 
by  the  fenfes,  yet  thefe  are  only  copies  of  iip- 
preflions  made  by  external  objefts,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  the  copy  fhould  fall  fhort  of  the  ori- 
ginal. Therefore  let  us  make  the  compari- 
fon  with  ideas  of  refleftion,  flriftly  fo  called, 
being  not  materials  imparted  tVom  widiouu 
but  new  produftions  worked  frotn  tbcui  ia 
the  mind,  fuch  as  our  judgements,  paflioiis 
and  pcrfualions:  and  we  iliall  fbinctiiiics 
^  find 
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find  them  riling  to  fo  high  a  pitch  as  to  over^ 
power  the  aftion  of  our  fenfcs.  A  ftrong  fit 
of  defperation  or  refentment  or  love  or  jealou- 
fy  Will  make  men  defpife  paints  and^  labours, 
and  the  mofl:  terrifying  objc6ts  /landing  ia 
their  way :  and  a  violent  afRidion  ftupefies 
the  mind  agatnft  pains  and  pleafures  and  the" 
notice  of  every  thing  around  her.  Since  then 
our  mental  organization  can  affedt  hs  fo  vehe« 
mently  without  aid  of  the  fenfes^  and  when 
laid  open  to  external  objedls,_  without  groffer 
covering  to  intervene,  is  likely  to  receive  more 
vigorous  impulfes  :  we  may  expeft  a  much 
quicker  fenfibility  and  ftronger  perceptions^ 
when  receiving  them  by  that  alone,  withotit 
other  channel  4>eyond. '  Wherefore  it  is  of 
greater  importance  to  make  good  provifion 
for  the  health  and  conflitution  of  our  future 
bodies,  than  of  our  prefent. 

19.  How  intenfe  the  fufFerings  of  another 
life  may  be,  there  is  nobody  can  pretend  to 
guefs:  for  experience  furniflies  no  rule  to 
meafure  them  by,  nor  can  we  gather  any 
thing  concerning  things  unfeen  unlefs  from 
the  Attributes.  But  our  idea  of  goodnefs, 
which  alone  can  fet  bounds  to  the  neceility 
of  juftice,  is  fo  imperfed  thatit  fails  us  upon 
this  occafion.  We  know  that  God  is  good 
and  will  do  nothing  iiicoofiftMit  with  good*- 
ncfs  :  but  what  is  or  i»4[ 

fcWitli 
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with, wc  have  no  Cirt.ii.-:  n.^uT^-rt  13  iTccrtain. 
For  the  pcrmLr.  .r.  cf  ir-l  :'-,»'iL-^  us  to  ac- 
knowlcA-igt  to-nc  clitir*  sf  l^i^rnpatiblc  with 
thi*  Attribute,  vs  krnr  -ct  where  to  flop 
in  our  c:^:i-T.u>^ri  C4  iz^  ciintity.  Rcafon 
indeed  rr^ay  cc.r.y;rxc  ci  tl^ij  every  evil  is  in- 
£iftcd  as  a  nectfirj  n:e:inr  to  bring  forth 
iumt  greater  g''-of ,  yet  this  leaves  us  ftill  ia 
the  dark :  for  we  kik:.^  neither  the  preciic 
quantity  of  gc^od,  nor  proportion  of  one  to  the 
ether,  fo  can  Bnd  no  rule  of  admeafuremeot 
to  compute  either  tl:c  fum  or  the  degree  of 
evil  neccflary  to  anfwer  the  fervices  of  the  u- 
niverfc.  The  enjoyments  of  this  world  ex- 
ceed the  troubles  and  vexations  to  fo  viiible 
a  degree,  that  the  moft  miferable  wretches 
upon  earth  ftill  fet  a  value  upon  life :  ocr 
does  death  ceafe ,  to  be  the  king  of  terrors, 
even  to  fuch  as  have  no  apprehenucn  of  any 
thing  to  come  after.  And  thcfe  few  who  dc- 
ftroy  themfelves,  do  it  rather  to  cfcape  izaai 
fomc  prcfcnt  prcfling  uneaiia^is  ti^an  upon  a 
fair  computation  of  the  |ro«>i  and  evil  the}' 
might  expcdt.  Nor  cculd  Epicnros  who w»s 
no  favourer  of  Prcviiince,  avoid  fisttiajf 
down  autK>n^  ha^  l-:t  cc  c>r!crvatioii&,  Tkax 
5\i;  %  tt^  u^r;^.  wxs  llcht :  if  gricvooj^  ihatt, 
\x^  s^  vk;iv:u-  .c  -n^t  ^e  acknowledged  dicrt 

ar    r.  c.-r.-. — L- -.\rcr^   iorrid  to  tl 
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horrible  to  feel !  racking  pains  of'  rheuma- 
tifm  and  ftone,  and  all  that  long  catalogue  of 
difeafes  defcribed  in  Milton's  lazar  houfe ; 
terrors  and  lingring  deftruftions  under  the 
ruins  of  earthquakes  ;  painfull  perifhings  by 
fire;  tearings  of  ravenous  beafts ;  ftings  of 
venomous  ferpents ;  miferable  exits  upon  bite 
of  a  mad  dog ;  fraftures,  diflocations  or  in- 
^  ward  bruifes,  by  wars  or  accidents.  What 
barbarities  do  not  favage  nations  exercifc  up- 
on their  enemies  !  What  tortures  and  piece- 
meal executions  have  not  been  pradlifed  by 
tyrants  and  perfecutors !  Or  what  can  the 
wit  of  man  invent  more  devilifh  than  the  in- 
genious cruelties  of  a  popifli  inquifition  ! 

Nor  are  there  lefs  terrible  roads  in  the  jour- 
ney thro'  life  than  in  the  paflagc  out  of  it. 
The  diftrefles  of  extreme  poverty,  hunger, 
nakednefs,  cold  and  fcorching  heat,  the  mif- 
chiefs  of  vice  and  debauchery ;  the  fatal  er- 
rors of  folly  and  inconfideratenefs  ;  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  bodily  infirmity  and  conftitutional 
difeafe ;  the  vexations  of  injufj^,  oppreflion 
and  ingratitude ;  the  defblations  of  war  and 
invafion;  the  prcflure  of  affliiflions,  loiTes 
and  rtiin;  the  mifcries  of  fhipwr^ck  and 
comfortlefs  lengths  of  time  paffcd  on  defo- 
late  (hores  or  in  an  open  boat,  without  cover- 
ing or  provifions  or  rcfpitc  from  labour ;  the 
wretchednefs  of  flavery,  where  the  unhappy 

negroe 
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negroe^  perhaps  a  king  in  his  o^n  country, 
is  thrown  into  a  {linking  hold,  kept  upon  rot- 
ton  peafe  befmeared  over  with  tallow  greaie, 
and  then  delivered  up  to  the  inhuman  Spa* 
niard^  who  works  him  beyond  his  ftrengtb, 
and  every  now  and  then  fellr  him  to  the 
ground  with  a  hatchet^  to  {how  his  power  by 
way  of  entertainment  to  his  vifitors. 

With  fuch  as  do  not  think  the  negroe 
worth  their  concern  becaufi^  his  {kin  is  blacky 
he  cannot  talk  Englifh^  and  was  iiever  ehri{l« 
ened»  it  would  avail  little  to  put  them  in  mind 
of  the  miferies  among  the  brute  creation: 
whom  nature  has  not  only  fubjeded  to  the 
hard  fervices^  Uytxt  ufage  and  wanton  cm* 
eities  of  man,  but  has  likewife  inftrudled  them 
to  worry,  de{lroy  and  torment  one  another. 
The  cat  plays  with  the  mou{e,  cheats  him 
continually  with  pretences  of  letting  him 
efcape,  pats  him  when  fainting  to  make  him 
exert  himfelf^a  long  while  before  {he  devoois 
him.    The  water-fnake  purfues  the  {hriekiog 
frog  through  all  his  turnings,  till  ihe  gets 
his  head  into  her  mouth,  then  fwallows  him 
by  flow  degrees  into  her  {lomach,  where  he 
lies  digefling  for  ^Dme  days  before  he  dies. 
The  fpider  has  a  long  fbuggle  to  entangle  the 
fly,  till  at  lafl  he  wraps  her  up  clofe  in  his 
web,  and  fits  at  leifure  fiicking  out  her  vitals. 
The  beetle,  whofc  chara£teri{lic  is  {lupidiqr 

aod 
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and  unwieldinefs  of  limbs^i  beats  htmfelf  down 
againft  a  tree,  or  overturns, himfelf  in  crawl- 
ing, and  lies  fprawiing  upon  his  back;  until 
the  little  tit^moufe  comes,  pecks  a  hole  in  his 
iide,  fcoops  out  his  entrails,  and  leaves  the 
hollow  carcafe  to  crawl  about  alive. 

But  to  return  to  thofe  of  our  own  fpccies 
with  whom  we  daily  converfe  and  for  whom 
we  have  a  coniideration :    they  have    their 
private  troubles  and  anxieties,  more  than  they 
difcover  to  us,  for  nobody  knows  where  the 
iboe  pinches  fo  well  as  he  that  wears    it. 
When   men  appear  together    in,  company, 
they  put  on  a  chearfulnefs  upon  their  counte- 
nances, but  who  knows  what  grinding  dif- 
quietudes  they   have   at  home  ?    Unnatural 
parents,  faithlefs  wives,  difobedient  children* 
iingratcfull  friends,    deceitfull   patrons,  ap- 
proach of  ruin  in  their  fortunes,  difappoint- 
inent  af  fchemes   they  had   (^t  their  hearts 
upon,  refentment  of  cutting  affronts,  animos- 
ities againfl  perfons  they  cannot  hurt,  flights 
of  the  world  upon  their  fuppofed  merit.  Add 
to  this  the  terrors  of  complexional  fear  and 
fiiperftition :  apprchenfions  of  fires  or  robbers, 
dread  of  the  fmall  pox  or  infedious  airs, 
frights  of  apparitions  prognol1:ics  and  dreams, 
doubts  about  prcdcflinatiun,  defperalions  of  a 
future  ftate,   aridities  and  defpondcodes  of 
Methodifm,    mifgivings   of    Frcc*tluiiking. 

\Vc 
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Wc  m  ay  laugh  at  thefe  grievances  as  fantai^ 
tical,  but  how  fantaftical  foever  in  their  caufcs* 
they  are  real  in  their  efFcfts ;  nor  arc  the 
pains  of  diforders  in  the  mind  lefs  pungent 
than  of  thofe  in  the  body,  or  of  afflidtions 
and  difafters  coming  from  external  caufes : 
and  perhaps  if  we  could  look  into  the  hearts 
of  mankind,  we  fhould  fee  them  fufFcr  mor6 
from  imaginary  evils  than  from  real. 

Thus   wd  fee  by  experience  how  great  a 
weight  and  variety  of  evils  are  confident  with 
infinite   goodnefs  :    and    may    gather  from 
thence   how  ftrong   muft   be  that  neceflity 
which     could   introduce  them   into  a  plati 
contrived  in  mercy  and  loving  kindnefs.    Yet 
as  we  know  not  the  grounds  of  this  neceflity, 
we  cannot  tell  how  much  ftronger  it  may 
prevail  in  other  ftages  of  our  exiftencc  :  nor 
to  what  acuter  fenfations,  more  grievous  dif- 
tempers  of  mind,  jand  more  tormenting  delu- 
fions,  our  naked  organizations  may  be  liable. 
So  that  although  we  (hould  not  think  an  ele-- 
mentary  fire,  or  a  corporeal  worm,  reconcil- 
able with  our  philofophical  notions,   there 
may  well  be  punifhments,  if  not  fimilar  ia 
kind,yet  equal  in  degree,  to  the  fcorchings  of 
unexilinguifhable  flames  and  gnawings  of  the 
never  dying  worm.  Therefore  not  with  (landing 
God  be  good  and  gracious,  there  are  terrors  of 
the  Lord  alarming  enough,  if  juflly  appre- 
hended. 


—  '^  »•     V   X 

•zmr  :£atcor  ^tfidi^ ::  ^hlft  %tho^  ^^^^vvs;  4^ 

xzgwingK  of  xacr^^ 

Bbi  there  is  an  Art  nrj.^  ^5uo^^u^^ft  t>  W  wfr^ 
in  die  af'plkatida  ot  thoK  »mM>  ^  hM  it  \\>fc 
dvdl  upon  them  oj^Jy  in  ooi  ^ti^N  n>.iM^^ 
ihcy  will  generate  mnhinj;  hwi  A  \\\\\\\^\  aM 
unavailing  affrights  Thcixloii^  U  lu  ^^^v>  ii  \\^ 
toinculcate  them  then  upon  our  \\\i\\\U  in  Wu  \\ 
colours  and  figures,  as  m«y  iilr  nuullly  t^^Mw 
in  feafonsof  aAion  and  ntlAi  kn  ol  l»>iHpl^ii>M)| 
and  may  then  be  mod  ii()ri*liii(}  Id  iuit  U\u^i\\ 
nation  upon  a  fingle  ^luntc,  l^n  t  Ihivm  hII 
along  maintained^  thar  ur«  himI  rdi|M»JKi)»»i 
is  the  point  to  be  drivtii  nt,  lid  w^ll  )M  lf»^ 
conducing  of  ourthou^iiU  n^  hi  ^m  ^/wivvw^l 
behavioun 

20.  Netther  can  any  l;/^4y  uJl  [h^^  iUiy  ^4 
what  kind  th«  enj'^yoKoU 'y<*^A^/«J/4.^  i>^i»  ih^H 
eooB&z  but  tholt:  wv^  f'/  '0\y/^)i  i/^  ^^^in* 
Acsn  by  £guratiyc  r<j^Mi^jJv.f:.v^*i.  i^A.i^^  i*^/i 
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from  their  eyes.  So  far  'tis  well :  but  this  is 
only  a  negative  happinefs^  fuch  as  may  be 
found  in  annihilation  :  but  what  actual  en^ 
joyment  are  they  to  have  ?  Why,  thejr  iball 
fing  pfalms  all  day  long  and  every  day.  This 
may  be  vail  pleafure,  for  ought  I  know,  to  a 
mind  rightly  tuned,  but  as  our  minds  arc 
flrung  at  prefent,  I  believe  there  is  .fcarce 
any  body  who  would  not  be  tired  of  iinging 
pfalms  before  half  the  day  was  out,  or  after 
having  fung  out  the  whole  week  would  have 
much  ftomach  to  fing  again  on  funday. 

But  then  they  (hall  iit  in  white  robes,  with 
crowns  on  their  heads>and  all  be  kings.  This 
ipay  weigh  much  with  fuch  as  are  fond  of 
fine  cloaths,  and  would  be  prodigioufly  de-« 
lighted  to  hear  themfelves  called^  Your  Maje- 
fly  :  but  if  we  are  all  to  be  kings,  where  arc 
our  fubjedls  ?  Oh!  the  toils  of  government 
would  be  troublcfome:  but  we  Ihall  be  call- 
ed to  the  bench  to  fit  as  affefTors  in  judging 
the  wicked,  and  triumph  over  all  our  ene- 
mies. This  may  have  charms  with  the  mc- 
thodifls  and  others  of  an  ill  natured  religion :. 
but  for  my  part  I  fhould  cfleem  the  condon- 

.  nation  of  malcfaftors  a  burthen  rather  thaa 
an  amufement ;    I  never  fign  a  mittimus  to 

-  the  houfe  of  corredlion,  but  had  much  rather 
it  were  done  by  fomebody  elfc  ;  and  if  I  had 
any  enemies  1  think  I  fhould  not  wifh  to  in- 

fnlt 
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fult  and  triamph  over  them,  or  if  1  did  take 
vengeance  upon  them,  fhould  do  it  as  a  mat-» 
ter  of  ncccfEty  not  of  gratification.  Befidcs, 
dl  this  ^11  furnifli  emjtloyment  only  for  the 
day  of  judgement  t  when  that  day  is  fended, 
fiierc  will  be  nothing  further  to  do. 
'  Well,  but  their  enjoyment  of  the  beatific 
Vifion  will  not  ccafe.  I  can  imagine  therd 
may  be  an  extreme  delight  in  the  full  and 
clear  difpfay  of  the  diviiie  Attributes,  parti-- 
cularly  that  of  gbodnefs ;  for  I  have  experien- 
ced a  proportionable  degree  of  fatisfadlion  iri 
the  contemplation,  (o  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  comprehend  them.  But  this  is  only  in  my 
retirements,  when  I  can  bring  my  thoughts  to 
a  proper  pitch  by  long  and  carefull  medita- 
tion :  when  I  go  abroad  in,fo  the  world  upon 
toy  common  tranfadbions^  I  do  not  find  this 
idea  attend  me  in  fiill  vigour  and  complexion; 
and  believe  thofe  who  want  incitements  mbff 
will  be  fcarce  feebly  touched  with  the  hope  of 
feeing  God  as  he  is.  Befideis,as  I  have  powers 
of  adtion  as  well  as  of  refledtion,  I  cannot' 
readily  conceive  that  in  a  ftate  of  blifs,  one  of 
them  fhould  remain  afelefs,  nor  how  enjoy-^ 
ment  can  be  compleat  which  refts  in  fpecu- 
lation  alone.  In  fliort,  all  propounded  to  us 
in  the  common  harangues  upon  this  fubjed, 
ieems  to  be  no  more  than  an  Bpicoixsui  hea- 
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ven^   a  monadic  happinefs,  an  undxfturbcd 
pious  idlenefs. 

'    But  give  me  for  my  incitements,  a  life  of 
activity  and  bufinefs ;  a  conftant  fucceffion  of 
purpofes  worthy  ai  reafonable  creature's  pur- 
fuit;  unwearied  vigour  of  mind;  inftruments 
obedient  to  command  i   exemption  from  paf*- 
fion,  which  might  lead  me  aftray ;   uniatiat- 
ing  defires  of  the  noble  and  generous  kind ; 
clearnefs  of  judgement  to  ibcure  me  againft 
miilake  or  difappointment;  company  of  per- 
fons  ready  to  aflifl  me  with  their  lights  and 
their  helping  hand,  fo  that  we  may  join  to- 
gether with  perfe^  harmony  in  that  beft  offer- 
vices,  the  exercife  of  univerfal  charity,  in  ad- 
.miniilring  the  laws  of  God  and  executing 
his  commands.     And  if  I  have  therewith  a 
largenefs  of  underftanding,  thefe  occupations 
need  not  hinder  but  that,  while  bufied  in 
them,  I  may  feaft  upon  the  contemplation  of 
whatever  glorious  objeifts  fhall  be  afforded 
me,  either  in  the  works  of  nature  or  the  Aa« 
thor  and  contriver  of  them. 

Some  Religions  propound  rewards  alluring 
enough  to  human  fenfe :  a  Mahometan  para- 
dife  may  fuit  very  well  with  Afiatic  luxury : 
but  then  fuch  inciten^ents  are  worfe  than 
none,  as  being  mifchievous  to  pradice.  For 
as  one  is  naturally  inclined  to  enure  one's  fclf 
to  the  way  of  living  one  expedts  to  follow. 
X  they 
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they  are  better  calculated  to  lead  into  the  rcwid 
cf  deftnidion  than  of  happinef$«  Nor  are  our 
modem  enthufiaih  lefs  blamable  in  flatter- 
iJDg  their  mob  with  the  privilege  of  infulting 
and  ill  nfing  their  betters  :  for  of  the  two*  a 
man  is  not  drawn  &  far  ailde  from  the  fpirit 
of  piety  by  the  thought  of  poflelling  a  ScrA- 
glio  of  beautiful!  wenches^  as  of  having  a 
Lord  or  a  Bi(hop  bound  hand  and  foot  for 
him  to  kick  and  cuff  about  as  he  plcafcs. 

Therefore  in  the  figures  employed  to  dc- 
£:ribe  the  things  unfeen,  care  (hould  be  taken 
to  admit  nothing  grofs  or  fenfuali  vindictive 
or  fpitcfull :  but  the  bufinefs  is  to  employ 
jfech  as  may  be  poffible,  innocent  and  invito 
ing.  This  is  what  I  have  attempted  in  the 
three  Chapters  of  the  Vehicular  and  Mun« 
dane  ftates  and  of  the  Vifion  :  endeavouring 
to  exhibit  a  fcene  of  things  poiTible,  (o  ai  no^ 
body  can  certainly  difprove  them  t  itmocrm, 
ib  as  to  contain  nothing  offcnfivc  to  good 
manners  or  diarity ;  and  inviting,  f/p  a«  ti> 
preicst  ftfiking  images  that  may  dwell  u^^/n 
Ac  imaginasica.  And  f  have  Qj  far  (t^j^M' 
ed,  diatnpcD  rt^ng  Acm  to  a  vtry  (kuChU 
man,  his  ttausk  n  the  ead  wUf  V/ti\p  f  widi 
all  this  may  be  trsrt.  ftfoir  &/a  wm  whu  I 
iatendcd,  ted  if  tr^y  B«.d*t/^  (r^II  f^  f^.:^^/ 
to  Bj  ton,  Wtll  I  w/^*^  ill  f}/ji  tfay  ?^  v  >*.^ 
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to  believe  it  true,  they  may  ufc  their  judge- 
xncnt  or  pleafure  upon  this  point ;  but  meant 
only  to  prefent  them  with  an  encouraging 
profpe^t  they  can  hold  in  their  9ye :  and  they 
may  find  folid  and  fubftantial  reafons  elfe- 
V^here  to  convince  them,  that  if  they  take  tfao 
due  method  for  attaining  it,  they  fliaU  enter 
upon  a  fcene  of  things  which  will  be  as  well 
or  better  for  them  than  if  all  this  were  true. 
21.  As  to  the  puniihments  commonly  it^ 
fcribed,  they  are  alarming  enough  to  human  na- 
ture: perpetual  burnings,  inconfolableremoriei 
continual  tormentings  by  devils,  inceflant quar- 
rels and  mutual  outrages  amongft  the  damn- 
ed. To  which  are  added,  for  taking  fbonger 
hold  upon  t.he  imagination,  the  ideas  of  dark* 
nefs,    bowlings,    fcourges,   pincers,  claws, 
horns  and  cloven  feet.   But  thefe  things  ope- 
rate flrongeft  upon  the  flegmatic,  the  weakly 
and  the  low  fpirited,  who  want  encour^e* 
ments  rather  than  terrors :  which  are  more 
apt  to  difmay  and  ftypify  than  rouze  them 
up  to  aftivity,  and  therefore  arc  mod  plcnd* 
fully  laid  on  by  Popifh  priefts  and  leaders 
among  fedaries,  who  have  their  private  ends 
to  fervc  by  the  difmay. 

Nor  is  it  always  fafe  to  follow  the  heft  au- 
thorities too  clofely,  for  a  man  may  do  very 
wrong  by  imitating  another  who  has  done 
very  right :  wherefore  human  mLture,  man- 
ners 
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jicrs  and  fentiments  maft  be  confidcred,  and 
regard  had  to  particular  times  and  countries, 
congregation*  and  perfons.     The  Jews,  and 
primitive  Chriftians  derived   from   them  or 
incorporated  among  them,  feem  to  have  been 
a  fcrious  folcmn  generation,  accudomed  to  a  / 
pinguid  turgid  flile^  as  Tully  calls  the  Aiiatic 
rhetoric,     abounding  iii   extravagant   meta- 
phors^ far  fetched   alluiions,   hard  featured 
image€j  myilerious  and  enigmatical  allegories, 
requiring  painfvill  attention  to  underfland  or 
mifunderftand  ^  them.     Their  tempers   u^ere 
foured  by  oppreffion  and  public  contempt  5 
for  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  preferve  an 
ieafinefs  and  benignity  of  mind  under  conti- 
nual  oppofition   and   indignities  :    therefore 
they  could  fee  no  reward  inviting  which  had 
^ot  a  mixture  of  retaliation  and  triumph,  nor 
was  the  bli£s  of  heaven  compleat  without  the 
-iatisfadtion    of    beholding   their   pcrfccutors 
^wallowed  up  In  the  devouring  flames  of  hell. 
JVnd  being  enured  to  look  for  fomething  of 
latent   importance   in    words   and   fyllables. 
Height  be  trufted  with  any  figures,   witliout 
hazard  of  turning  them   into  ridicule,    for 
which  they  had  no  inclination  nor  promp- 
titude. 

But  we  moderns  living  in  cafe  and  plenty, 
for  the  moft  part  better  fed  than  taught,  af- 
fc(3:  the  lively  and  amufing  rather  ^han  the 

E  e  4  pom- 
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pompous  and  the  perplexing  :  inftead  of  la« 
bouring  to  find  myfteries  in  everything,   we 
divert  ourfelves  with  turning  everything  into 
jeft;  and  have  gotten  the  knatk  of  making  % 
trifle  of  whatever  would  naturally  be  moft 
affecting  to  the  imagination.     And  becauie 
our  forefathers  multiplied  words  until  they 
confounded  themfelves,  we  are  fb  afraid  of 
falling*  into  their  dulnefs  that  we  place  rea<^ 
fon  in  fmartnefs  of  expreflion,  and  expert  to 
have  every  difficult  point  decided  in  a  iingle 
fentence.    Thofe  tb  whom  terrors  would  be 
mo^  ferviceable,  being  perfons  of  ifarong  (pi-, 
rits,  fanguine  complexions  and  hardy  confti- 
tutions,  able  to  bear  a  bang  or  a  burn  with- 
out flinching,  are  little  touched  with  bodily 
pains  :  and  being  generally  of  unlucky  difpo- 
fitions,  they  delight  in  broils  and  fquabbles^ 
finding  themfelves  able  to  make  their  party 
good  whatever  adverfary  they  have  to  cope 
with,  and  being  ufed  to  abufe  others  and  re- 
ceive abufe  themfelves,  care  not  what  com- 
pany they  fall  into.     By  foifHng  in  the  word 
Little,  they  can  reduce  any^pain  to  a  bearable 
fize  :  for  what  fignifies  a  little  fcorching  or  a 
little  flogging  ?  and  by  fiimiliari^ing  them- 
felves to  the  term  Damnation,  they  can  wear 
away  all  meaning  belonging  to  it,  fo  that  it 
becomes  a  harmlefs  found,  like  the  chirping 
'^f  a  fparrow.    Then  for  the  worm  of  cob- 

fcience. 
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icience,  they  have  provided  an  cffedoal  re^ 
medy  againft  him^  for'  they  have  feared  up 
hi's  mouth  with  a  hot  iron  that  he  cannot 
bite.  And  the  iboty  countenance^  horns  and 
cloven  i^tl  of  Satan,  make  liim  the  odder 
£gure;  fo  he  pafles  for  an  arch  comical 
drolU  that  hates  to  be  confined  by  rules,  and 
plays  any  mifchievous  tricks  for  fun  and  mer- 
riment: therefore  he  and  his  imps  bear  % 
part  in  our  pantomimes,  and  we  can  fit 
an  hour  together  to  divert  ourfelves  with 
their  furprizing  cunning  and  feats  of  dexte«* 
rity. 

22.  But  if  we  could  once  catch  theie  peo* 
pie  in  a  fober  mood,  and  prevail  oh  them  to 
lay  afide  for  a  moment  their  all-healing  epi^ 
thet  Little,  they  might  then  learn  to  fee  a 
difference  between  the  fharpefl  pains  they  have 
experienced,  and  the  violence  of  unquench* 
able  flames;  between  temporary  fquabbles 
they  can  laugh  at  when  over,  and  endlefs 
contefls  with  a  fuperiour  adverfary  who  will 
leave  them  no  refpite  nor  inclination  for. 
laughing.  And  if  they  have  a  thought  of  the 
divine  power,  in  whofe  hand  all  the  fources 
of  good  and  evil  lie,  they  mufl  fee  that,  be- 
fides  outward  hurts  and  injuries,  they  may 
be  tormented  with  inward  pains  of  flone,  or 
jaint^racking  rheums  or  other  excruciating 
^intolerable  thirfls,  infatiable 
cravings. 
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cnvings,  tbo  horrors  of  mekticholy  and  all 
dreadfull  dtforders  of  mind.  Nor  are  thef 
fure  of  currying  with  them  that  hardinefs  of 
conftitution  they  £>  much  depend  upon :  for 
theymuft  leave  thei/rfolid  bones,  their  tough* 
iflrung  mqfcles,  their  flrong-bounding  bloody 
that  vigorous  flow  of  animal  ^irits,  the  fup^r 
]H>rt  of  their  prefent  bravery/  to  perish  in  the 
grave;  and  may  be  born  into  new  life  with  the 
fearful!  weaknefs  of  a  woman  or  helplefs  ten* 
derne&  of  a  child,  apt  to  be  terrified  at  a 
word,  to  {hudder  at  a  ihadow,  and  unable  to 
bear  the  fcratch  of  a  needle* 

But  if  they  be  io  immerftd  in  fenfitive  ideas 
of  :what  they  iee  and  feel,  that  they  cannot 
conceive  themfelves  ever  to  become  diflfereat 
creatures  from  what  they  are;  let  us  fuppofe^ 
for  argument  fake,  they  ihall  preferve  the 
fame  fturdy  conftitution  and  temper  they  poir 
fefs  at  prefent;  and  as  they  have  little  notioa 
of  God,  we  may  talk  to  them  more  intelligi* 
bly  of  the  Devil.    Perhaps  they  may  have 
been  taught  by  ibme  of  thofe  who  are  iing^ 
wifer  than   convocations  and  fynods,    that 
there  is  no  fuch  fpecies  of  Beings  in  nature .; 
but  this  will  avail  them  little,  for  they  may 
have  met  or  heard  of  charaAers  among  the 
human  fpecies  excellently  well  qualified  for 
the  office  of  a  tormentor;   and  it  will  not 
much  mend  the  matter,  if  they  be  put  into 

the 
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it»  tiands  of  a  fiivage  Canadian^  a  barbarous 
Algerlne^  or  unreleating  Spaoilh  ioqaifitar 
-bnsd  up  in  the  Icience  oftorturing  and  taking 
cruelty  for  his  ruling  principle  of  adion. 

But  whatever  race  the  Arch-fiend  be  do* 
fceaded  {voxx^  they  muft  not  expect  to  find 
him  the  frolic  gamefomc  droU  they  have  feea 
upcm  Covent  garden  theatre :  but  a  folemn 
melancholy  tormentor  loving  mifchtefformir^ 
chief  iake»  going  to  work  with  deliberate  ma-* 
lice,  inveterate  rancour  and  infatiable  cruelty. 
Nor  will  he  fhow  them  fair  play  in  boxing, 
but  take  all  cowardly  advantages^  not  letting 
them  get  up  when  fallen  nor  giving  them 
time  to  breath  when  fainting,  but  calling  in 
his  imps  to  hold  their  arms  while  he  pom« 
mels  them.  And  if  he  have  horns  or  cloven 
hoofs,  they  are  not  for  the  oddity  of  his  figure, 
but  to  punch  their  eyes  or  mouths  or  other 
tender  parts. 

And  even  fuppofing  what  cannot  well  be 
fiippofed,  that  they  are  ib  flovt  as  to  value  all 
^s  no  more  than  a  flea  bite,  he  will  then  take 
jbme  other  courie  with  them :  for  he  is  a  devi-^ 
liih  cunning  fellow,  knows  how  to  find  every 
one's  weak  fide  and  what  vnll  plague  them 
efie£i!ually.  Therefore  if  he  perceives  them 
infenfible  of  pain,  he  will  not  throw  away  his 
brimflone  and  his  fcourges  upon  them,  but 
take  fbme  other  method  that  ihall  make  them 

heartily 
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heartily  Tick  of  his  company.  Hcifeill  tanta- 
lize them  with  fcenes  of  exquifite  viands  and 
delicious  liquors,  frothing  in  the  pot  or  fpark- 
ling  in  the  glafs,  ratfe  intolerable  thiriU  and 
cravings,  and  not  fufTer  them  to  touch  a  drop 
or  a  morfeL      With  a  whirl  of  his  Fauftus 
wand,  he  will  conjure  up  a  bevy  of  buxom 
Jbfles,  to  tempt  them  with  all  lafcivious  al- 
lurements, and  cram  them  with  apples  from 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  which  Audi  raife  de- 
fire  to  its  utmoft  pitch  of  burning  fury ;  but 
take  efpecial  care  that  it  ihall  meet  with,  no 
gratification.    He  will  lay  in  their  way  trea^ 
iurft  of  gold  and  jewels  carried  by  helplefi 
children,  whom  when  they  go  to  murther  for 
the  booty,  their  arm  fhall  wither  up,  fo  that 
they  may  ftrike  andftrike  again  without  efied. 
He  will  rcprefent  the  Deity  as  an  angry  re- 
vengefull  tyrant,  refolved  to  have  his  Will 
upon   them  for  trifling  offences  1   fore(how 
them  the  particular  fufierings  it  is  his  Will 
to  inflidt,  and  how  themfelves  are  continual- 
ly made  inilrumental  to  bring  on  thofe  fof- 
ferings;  whereby  he  will  raife  a  worm  of  re- 
ientment,  vexation  and  defpair,  whofe  bite  is 
ieverer  than  that  of  confcience  they  had  ftifled. 
If  he  finds  them  of  delicate  tempers,  he  will 
plunge  them  into  filth  and  ordure :   if  court- 
ly, he  will  confort  them  among  favages  and 
hottentots:  ifmufical,  he  will  din  their  ears 

aU 
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all  day  long  whhihrieks  and  howlings,  fcratch- 
ing  of  knives  upon  one  another,  and  the  craOi 
of  broken  beamt :  if  proud^  he  will  force 
them  to  fervile  drudgeries  under  command 
of  perfons  they  defpifed^  and  to  receive  in- 
fidtSi  contemptuous  language  and  cutting  re- 
proaches. Or  if  they  have  antipathies  againfl: 
particular  animals  or  things^  he  Will  accord- 
ingly tie  them  round  with  knots  of  vipers> 
wrap  them  up  in  webs  for  a  prey  tomon- 
ftrous  fpiders^  fliut  them  clofe  among  enor- 
mous toads,  or  cats^  or  fluff  their  mouths 

with  carrion  or  rotten  cheefe. 

I  do  not  recommend  thefe  lad  images  to  be 
ufed  in  afiemblies,  becaufe  what  might  affedc 
one  man  ftrongly,  might  appear  a  joke  to  o- 
thers  who  have  not  the  fame  antipathy.    But 
there  is  no  man  without  fome  diftaftes  and  a« 
verfions  he  cannot  think  on  without  horror : 
kt  him  then  figure  to  himfelf  the  fituation 
he  fhould  mofl  vehemently  diilike^   and  he 
may  be  afTured  there  are  punifhmenjts  in  na-. 
ture  which  would  afHid  him  as  forely.   But 
there  is  no  doubt  they  will  be  fharp  enough 
to  overcome  his  obduracy  at  lafl :    therefore . 
he  had  better  get  rid  of  it  while  he  cag  upon 
cheaper  terms,   for  the   more   inveterate  it. 
grows,  the  fcverer  remedies  will  be  rcquifite. . 
Or  if  they  be  applied  jufl  below  the  meafure. 
fufficient  for  working  a  cure,  this  will  be  an 

cncreafe 
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encreaie  of  vengeance  by  prolonging  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  evil  difpofition  whoie  remo* 
val  would  render  poniihment  necdlefi^ 


CHAP.    XXX. 

Duration  of  Funis hmskt. 

IF  the  do£fcrine  of  eq.ualit7  maintained  in 
the  forgoing  Chapters^  fhall  appear  a  no- 
vel and  heterodox  opinion^  I  hope  the  candid 
Reader  will  do  me  the  juftice  to  believe^  it 
was  not  upon  that  account  I  offered  it  to  hi» 
confideration.  For  I  haVe  conftantly  profef^ 
fed^  and  I  think  have  all  along  preferved^  a 
tendemefs  for  prevailing  fentinlents,  and  the' 
in  the  exercife  of  that  fober  freedom  which  if 
the  natural  right  of  every  thinking  man^  I 
may  have  departed  from  them  for  a  while,  it 
has  been  only  to  return  again  into  the  beaten 
roadj  and  to  take  what  feemed  to  me  the  fur* 
eft  method  of  arriving  at  the  practical  con-* 
clufions  commonly  drawn  from  them.  Nor 
am  I  fo  fond  of  noveltv,  or  the  credit  of  mak- 
ing  difcovcrics  that  have  efcaped  others,  as  to 
purchafe  it  at  the  expence  of  Religion  or  good 
manners.    If  I  have  any  delire  of  reputation^ 

it 


it  k  diat  arifing  firom  the  dMniSlfr  ^  a  diT-^ 
erect  and  well  applied  induftry  in  the  iecYico 
of  mankind.   Therefore  notwithftapding  thia 

cqualitj  i|^>cars  to  me  to  follow  as  denoa^ 
Itrativelj  as  anjcondiifion  we  can  draw  can« 
ceming  things  inTifible,  from  experience  of 
human  nature  ading  conftantly  upon  motivea 
fiiggefted,  from  the  univerial  dominion  of 
Providence^  governing  even  freewill  by  means 
of  thoic  motives,  and  from  the  unlimited 
mercy  and  bounty  of  God,  extending  over  aU 
his  creatures  without  partiality  or  arbitrary 
proceedings  vyrhich  I  hope  will  be  CQunted 
orthodox  tenets :  neverthclefs  I  ihould  havo 
kept  it  concealed  within  myfelf  for  fear  of 
difgufting  the  weakly  righteous,  whether 
g-reat  fcholars  or  illiterate,  if  I  had  not  found 
it  a  neceffary  foundation,  and  indeed  the  only 
one  I  could  difcern  by  the  light  of  reaibn, 
whereon  to  place  that  general  intercH:  from 
whence  I  apprehend  may  be  deduced  the 
pradical  rules  of  life,  as  well  thofe  relating 
to  Religion,  as  to  morality  or  common  pru- 
dence. 

.  For  how  much  foever  we  may  flatter  our- 
felves  with  the  notion  of  noble  and  generous 
innate  principles,  there  always  lies  Self  at 
botto^  in  every  thing  we  do ;  and  all  men 
conflantly  purfue  their  own  happiocfs,  tho' 
by  very  various  ways*  One  places  it  in  diftant 

good, 
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good>  another  in  prefent  pleafure^  another  ui 
riches  or  title  or  fuperiority  or  humoar  or  ielf 
approbation :  but  whatever^  whether  red  or 
^tafticaU  each  nmn  apprehends  for  the  pre* 
ient  moft  fatisfa dory  to  him»  that  is  the  objeA 
to  which  he  diredts  his  powers.  Therefore  if 
we  could  touch  this  univerfal  fpring  of  adion^ 
by  fhowing  clearly  to  every  one's  apprehen- 
fion  that  his  private  interefl  ftands  connected 
with  the  general^  nothing  could  more  cfiec-- 
tually  infpire  men  with  a  hearty  zeal  for  pro- 
moting one  another's  benefit^  or  help  to  rec« 
tify  their  fentiments  of  virtue.  Becauie  the 
Generality  confifting  of  individuals^  whatever 
proves  beneficial  to  any  one^  is  an  addition  of 
good  among  the  Whole :  and  becaufe  every 
genuine  virtue  tends  to  procure  benefit  to  the 
whole^  or  apart  of  itj  or  fome  individual  con* 
tained  therein^  without  more  endamaging  any 
other  I  and  whatever  does  not  do  fo,  either 
immediately  or  remotely,  is  no  virtue,  but 
may  be  pronounced  fpurious.  Yet  it  muH  be 
owned,  our  equality,  which  we  have  labour* 
ed-to  cultivate  in  hopes  of  bearing  fuch  ex«-^ 
cellent  fruits,  has  one 'inconvenience  attend* 
ing  it :  that  it  is  incompatible  with  an  abfo- 
lute  perpetuity  of  punifliment.  But  as  this 
may  be  thought  of  pernicious  tendency,  by 
taking  off  the  difcouragement  againft  evil«« 
doing ;   a  coniequence  I  Should  be  very  iorry 
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to  iare  giiren  a . hii)dle  for  df^wihy,   I  1/  vf^ 
zppTopTuttd  this  Chapter  to  hU^i^^L  lIl  ;/j/ 
xiatiy  by  ihowiag  tiial:  i^oihi/)^  l/c|/./^  < ' ./, 
tuBcd  can  be  juTUy  col^^'/uc.:  i/</  J^^'j/  I/  i, 

n.   Hut  bt^ofc  I  -tr.tcf  vjyVL  t.*  Iv  '//.,   / 
fnal:  tzkt  Vjt  Uutriy  to  vl/>'>f  »<:  ♦...  v  .  a  /.  ^ 
that   iirr    jit^^::':    ^^^^  yt'y*:luj^'    '/    ^    .    /  . 
mcDt,    ir  lilt  pii^niC/iiiCi-;.   k ':>•,:  .vf    .  <.   >. 
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it  follows  that  there  muft  be  the  like  immenfe 
difference  of  chara&er  between  the  good  and 
the  wicked;  for  elfe  the  rule  of  jufticc  would 
be  violated.  But  this  we  do  nofc  find  true  in 
experience :  for  there  are  all  gradations  of 
charaifter,  falling  by  imperceptible  degrees^ 
from  the.  mofl:  perfect  man  that  ever  lived 
down  to  the  mofl  abandoned  villain. 

It  may  be  faid  we  cannot  penetrate  into  the 
fecrets  of  the  heart,  nor  difcern  all  the  depra* 
vity  lurking  there.  This  I  acknowledge  we 
cannot  do  with  any  exadtnefs,  yet  there  are 
none  of  us  who  do  not  undertake  to  pro* 
nounce  fome  perfons  righteous  and  others 
wicked  :  fo  that  we  can  make  a  judgement 
where  the  cafe  is  glaring,  tho'  we  caanot  al- 
ways do  it  critically.  Therefore  it  would  be 
no  wonder  if  we  were  only  puzzled  in  com* 
paring  two  good  men,  to  determine  which 
was  the  befl ;  or  two  bad  men,  which  was 
the  worfl :  but  we  are  often  egregioufly  dc* 
ceived  in  our  opinion  of  good  and  bad,  tak- 
ing the  one  for  the  other,  nor  can  we  pr»« 
nounce  upon  many  perfons  we  know,  to 
which  clafs  they  belong :  that  is,  we  cannot 
diflinguifh  between  characters  as  wide  afunder 
as  heaven  is  from  hell.  For  the  imalleft  por- 
tion of  eternal  happinefs  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  the  mildefl  of  eternal  fufferings  :  and 
the  flep  from  the  topmofl  fummit  of  hell  to 

the 
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.  the  Joweft  feat  in  heavcnj  infinitely  greater 
than  from  thence  to  the  ieat  immediately  a* 
bov^  or  perhaps  I  might  fay,  to  any  feat  re- . 
ferved  for  human  foul.  Nor  would  it  much 
mend  the  matter  if  we  were  to  fuppofe  a  pur* 
gatory:  for  any  finite  punifliment  followe4 
by  endlefs  bli(s>  is  ftill  infinitely  more  defir* 
sble  than  endlefi  torment* 

Thus  there  is  an  ezad  proportion  of  jufticc 
between  the  individuals  of  either  clafs^  but 
between  the  two  clafies  there  lies  an  immea* 
furable  gap  :  which  would  deilroy  all  pro* 
portion,  unlefs  there  be  the  like  immeafur- 
able  ^p  ibmewhere  among  the  characters  of 
mankind,  which  we  may  prefume  mqfl  be  fo 
obvious  as  to  flrike  every  eye ;  fo  that  none 
could  eyer  fail  in  diftinguifliing  the  clafles, 
however  they  might  miftake  in  the  particu* 
lar  centuries  under  each.  Nor  does  the  falli- 
bility of  human  judgement  concerning  the 
red  charader  of  particular  perfons  remove 
our  objection ;  for  I  defy  any  man  to  draw, 
much  more  any  two  men  to  agree  in  draw- 
ing, the  charafterof  a  finner»  whether  real  or 
fidlitious,  who  if  he  were  ever  fo  little  better, 
would  be  admitted  to  a  portion  in  eternal 
glory  :  or  of  a  righteous  perfon,  who  if  he 
were  one  degree  lefs  righteous,  Would  be* 
come  a  fihner  referved  to  eternal  fyiferings. 
Befides,  as  the  befl  among  us  h^ve  their  fail* 

F  f  2  ings 
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ings  and  wc  arc  all  finncrs,  for  there  is  none 
that  doeth  good,  no  not  one  :  there  cannot  be 
that  vaft  difference  between  the  mod  oppo- 
fite  charadlers  upoi>  earth,  between  the  great- 
eft  of  finners  and  the  leaft,  as  isfuppofed  to  be 
made  in  the  recompenfes  refpeftively  allotted 
them. 

3.  And  thofe  who  place  falvation  in  faith 
alone  remain  liable  to  the  fame  difficulty :  for 
a  faving  faith  muft  be  fight,  and  it  muft  be 
ftrong:  but  there  are  degrees  of  reftitudc 
and  of  ftrength  in  faith,  as  well  as  any  other 
virtue.  Will  any  man  affert  that  every  little 
error  in  matters  of  belief,  and  every  falling 
fliort  of  the  invincible  confidence  of  a  tortur- 
ed martyr,  (hall  exclude  from  heaven:  or  e- 
very  faint  and  inconfiderate  aflent  to  the  or- 
thodox faith  fccure  a  place  in  it  ?  Thus  there 
are  degrees  of  faith  and  infidelity  as  well  as  of 
morality  and  immorality.  Yet  how  have 
doftors  differed  upon  the  articles  of  faith  ? 
what  endlefs  difputcs  have  they  carried  on  in 
fettling  the  lift  of  fundamentals  ?  And  one  of 
the  moft  fenfible  among  them,  Chillingworth, 
has  fhown  that  fundamentals  are  relative; 
that  article  being  fuch  to  one  man  which  is 
not  fo  to  another,  according  to  their  feveral 
lights  and  capacities.  And  I  think  it  very 
happy  for  the  world  this  matter  was  never 
fettled  i  becaufe  if  men  knew  what  was  jaft 

enough 
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enough. to  carry  them  to  heaven,  they  would, 
not  do  a  ftitch  more  than  abfolutely  necejfla- 
ry  :    whereas  being  left  in  uncertainty  they 
muft  ufe  4II.  their  diligence,  for  fe^r  a  part  of 
it  fhpuld  not  be  fufficicnt  to  make  thcni  fafe. 
But  fuppofing  the  articles  fetiled,    there 
would  ftill  continue  the  like  uncertainty  with 
refpedt  to  the  ftrength  of  perfuafion  in  them, 
requifite  to  make  a  .faving  faith.    How  many 
pious  jChriilians  labour  under  cruel  anxieties 
upon  this  head  ?  They  receive  all  the  doc- 
trines  of,  their  Church  without  referve,   fo 
their  doubt  is  not  uppn  the  re(3:itu<ie  but  the 
livelinefs  of  their  fijiith.    If  they  go  to  the 
Proteftant  Vicar  or  Popiih  Confeflbr,  the  lat^ 
ter  may  give  them  abfolution  upon  their  pay- 
ing for  it,  or  the  fprmer  teU  them  they  want 
no  abfolution  upon  this  account :   but  neither 
can  inftru<2;  them. how  to  know  at  all  times, 
when  they  have  proved  deficient  and  when 
Bot.     For  who  can  affign  the  juft  meafure  of 
ailent  that  diftinguifhes  between  a  dead  and  a 
lively  faith  ?   or  mark  out  th6  exadt  line  of 
fcparation  between  the  believer  and  the  infi- 
del ?   fp  that  whofo  pafles  it,  enters  the  ftate 
of  falvation;   and  whofo  falls  a  hair^s  breadth 
fhort,   remains  a  child  of  perdition.     Which 
yet,  if  we  regard  the  diftribution  n>ade  by 
juftice  between  the  two, ,  ought  to  be,  not  a 
F  f  3  mathematical 
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mathematical  line,  bat  a  fpacions  gulph»  like 
jthat  which  feparated  Dives  from  Abraham. 

But  it  is  faid  that  juftice  ha$  no  concern  in 
this  part  of  the  diftribution :  for  all  have 
finned  and  all  become  obnoxious  to  her  never 
ending  feverity,  until  mercy  interpofed  to  re- 
fcue  a  certain  number.  What  then»  are  not 
all  the  Attributes  infinite?  Is  the  arm  of 
mercy  (horter  or  weaker  than  thatof  juftice  ? 
Or  does  our  God,  as  was  fabled  of  the  liea« 
then  Jupiter,  diftributc  his  mercies  out  of  a 
gaugeable  tun,  which  when  empty,  he  muft 
flop  at  the  next  man  ftanding  clofe  to  him 
who  laft  received  invaluable  treafures  there- 
from ?  No,  but  juftice  is  a  debt,  therefore  re-^ 
quires  an  exad  apportionment  to  the  defert 
of  every  particulair  perfon :  whereas  mercy  is 
matter  of  meer  favour,  therefore  fubjeft  to  no 
rules ;  for  God  may  extend  his  favours  as  fap 
as  he  pleafes  and  ftop  where  he  pleafes,  and 
confequently  by  the  interpofition  of  his  free 
mercy,  may  throw  an  immeafurable  gap  be* 
tween  perfbns  whom  juftice  would  have  treat- 
ed nearly  alike.  I  ihall  not  deny  he  may  do 
fo,  for  who  can  hinder  him  ?  but  if  it  be  in- 
ferred from  thence  alone,  that  he  does  do  to^ 
this  is  building  upon  hypothefis  i  for  what 
may  be,  may  as  well  not  be  :  nor  have  we 
reafon  to  conclude  for  either  branch  of  the 
disjundion  unlefs  we  can  find  fomething  in 
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fwr  idea  of  the  Attributes  to  caftthe  balance 
i>etweea  tw^a  ^ijQgs  equally  poiUble. . 

Therefore  aothiiig  can  be  gathered  from 
what  h^  may  dQj  until  .it  be  known  in  whs^t 
fepqe  (hie  word  is  underjftood :  for  it  has  been 
iho^Q  i)l.Ch»p.  XXVI*  that  May*  Can  and 
JPoflitfle^  afip  equivocal  terms»  as  relating  ei-- 
ther  to  power  qr  contingency*   In  the  forn>er 
4ipopt  It  is  ccrt9ii#  .God  may  {how  mercy  to 
whom  be  will*  and  withold  it  from  whom  h^ 
«7ill.^  This  nobody. doubts :  for  we  are  all  in 
his  hands,  and  he  has  full  right  and  authori- 
ty to  deal  with  us  as  he  pleafes.    But  fo  he 
JOfy  diftribute  juftice  too  without  rule  or 
meafujce :  for  vt^o  fhall  withfland  his  power? 
<¥hat  reftraint  or  obligation  hangs  over  him? 
0r  who  (hall  fay  to  himy  Why  doft  thou  thisi 
If  theo  we  (ay  he  canfiot  deal  unjuiQy  by  his 
creatures,  we  found  the  afiertipn  upon  our  idea 
fif  his  nature,  inclining  him  to  govern  inva- 
riably with  perfed:  righteqafnefs  ;  and  what 
we;  (ay,  amounts  (o  no  more  Chan  an  aflurance 
that  he  never  will. 

Now  let  us  apply, t}ie  expreflk>n  the  fame 
way  to  mercy,  and  w:e  /Shall  find  it  hard  to 
f  9mprehend  that  he  may  (bow  infinite  mer- 
cy to  whom  he  pleafes,  and  withold  every 
ipark  of  it  from  whom  he  pleafes,  without 
any  other  rule  or  reafon  than  his  own  meer 
pleafure.  For  piercy  is  as  much  in  his  nature 
F  f  4  .as 
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as  juftice,  nor  is  one  lefs  infinite  than  the  o- 
ther  is  perfcdl :  neither  does  he  proceed  ar- 
bitrarily in  either,  but  both  arc  guided  by  the 
rules   of  infinite  wifdom.     Therefore  mercy 
never  tires  in  diipenfing  her  inexhauflible  trea- 
fures,  nor  ever  flops  when  come  to  a  certain 
poinl  of  delinquency,  until  wifdom  reprefcnts 
that  the  offender  could  not  be  fpared  with- 
out damage  to  the  creA^on  :    and  then  it 
would  be  mifchief,  not  rt^ercy,   to  pafs  the 
line  of  feparation.     Thus  We  find  the  finner 
who  wants  the  juftmeafure  of  righteoufnefs 
or  faving  faith,   is   doomed   to  everlailing 
flames,   while  another  but  little  better  is  re- 
warded  with  evcrlafting  blifs  :  not  becaufe 
God  has  not  mercy  enough  to  fave  both,  but 
becaufe  it  is  expedient  that  one  (hould  perilh 
for  the  benefit  of  the  creation. 

Can  we  then  perfuade  ourfelves  that  the 
common  father  of  all  (hould  fo  feverely  facri- 
fice  fome  of  his  children  to  the  good  of  the 
reft,  without  referving  to  himfelf  a  time 
wherein  his  mercy  may  make  a  compenik- 
tion  ?  Or  what  rule  of  reafon  will  permit 
that  the  heavieft  burthens  of  public  fervicc 
fliould  lie  for  ever  upon  the  fame  perfons  ? 
Nor  does  there  want  an  argument  th^t  they 
.  do  not,  taken  from  fads  within  the  reach  of 
our  obfervation  ;  which  are,  the  daily  de- 
parture of  perfons  dying  in  their  fins.     For 

where 
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are  £reih  addiiions  rr^4id^>  unUiN  to  t'apriy 
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oot  thdr  pir^l'jyr/^er/l^  Jatt/*  i^  U  v  p//^'^  ^f/V^ 

a^*.xtr:ini»?    V>tJK»   v*   >4  '^'^  -^r*//-/**^  /*,^ 
sub;  ::^ui.^    *nil    r*  rtinlV  '-•<>'>«^  •**/*/*/*•  i*  *''-, 

Iizil  ^:Ti:r  /^r-r  .-»f<^<:''1^    o  ^v^f^'^r^ 
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4.  If  I  were  to  imitate  fomeof  oor  pnn 
found  dodor8»  who  run  to  the  original  text 
for  a  word  wherein  they  may  find  a  fence  no* 
thought  of  befbrcy  to  fupport  their  pard*» 
cular  opinions :  I  might  infiftthat  die  term 
tnuiflated  Everlafting,  ought  to  be  preferved 
iintranflated,  as  a  kind  of  technical  term^  and 
called  Aicmian.  I  might  then  lay  down  that 
as  the  age  of  naan  contains  that  Ipace  of  tima 
paffing  between  his  birth  and  his  deadi,  fq 
the  Aion,  or  greater  age,  contains  the  whole 
length  of  his  journey  through  matter.  There* 
fore  Aionian  pumfiunent  is  a  ftateof  fuflfering 
to  laft  from  his  death  until  he  ihall  get 
wholly  clear  of  all  corporeal  organization.  I 
might  obienre  likewife  it  is  rensarkabk  that 
in  fpeaking  of  God,  whofe  eternity  every  bo* 
dy  mufV  allow  to  ht  abfolute,  it  is  iaid  that 
he  ihall  endure,  hot  fitnply  to  die  Aion,  that 
is,  for  ever,  but  to  the  Aion  of  Aicms,  diat 
is,  'for  ever  and  ever :  which  marks  a  vifiUe 
difference  between  the  duration  of  punifh- 
ment  and  abiblute  eternity • 

But  I  am  not  fond  of  this  Jdnd  of  afga* 
mentation,  which  is  better  calculated  to  fiop 
an  adverfary'a  mouth  than  to  convince  him. 
I '  hold  it  more  expedient  to  confider  fairly 
what  are  the  ideas  intended  to  be  conrcytA 
by  the  expreffions  in  die  tejtt.  Now  vro  are 
told  the  Gofpel  was  preached  to  die  poor, 

that 


thiat  i8»  ijle  Igiiorant  and  unrefiaod,  therefore 

is  beft  expounded  in  the  fence  tvherdn.  fiidi 

vroukl  tilitixrally  tinderftand  it :   nor  are  ive 

warranted  to  look  fen*  fcholafiic  or  pliiiofo«- 

j^cal  notions  in  anything  contained  there. 

Mankind  in  the  carUeft  ages,  of  which  we 

know  little  more  thaa  what  ftandfi  recorded 

in  the  boftks  of  Mo&s,  feetai  to  have  had  no 

notion    of    anything   bejrond   tliis    world: 

theriifore  the  rewards  and  puniihments  pro«- 

pofed  to  them  were  all  of  die  temporal  kind> 

cr  at  tnoft  inch  as  rdated  to  their,  pofterity 

and 'the  femembrance  of  dieir  names  here 

Hpon  «ardi.     I  (hall  not  deny  that  fom« 

thinking  piribns  did  very  early  entertain  an 

opinkm  of^a  life  to  come^and  by  degrees  in** 

\^oduced  it  among  the  vulgar.    But  in  the 

latter  at  kaft  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  a 

pcrfuafion  that  tile  foul  ihouid  *  furvive  the 

Iwdy,  vtdthout  confideriag  for  how  long  ccn«> 

tmoance,  :yct:  without  letting  any  iimitatioii 

to  it  or  diinkmg  (^  anydiing  beyond ;  where** 

forethey  s^ied  to  it  the  epithet  fEveriafting.. 

And  ia  in  dommon  diicourfe  we  fpeak  of  an 

insmenfe  defaf  t»  a  boundleis  ocean,  an  end^ 

lefs  prof|>e£t^  becaufe  neither  the  eye  nor 

idicrima^nation  cim  find  an  end :  and  we 

talk  of  a  man  purchafing  an  eftate  to  him 

•and  his  heirs  for  evor ;  not  ^dbst  iwe  believe 

the  earth,  jor  the  lands 
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tioned^  eternal,  but  becaufe  no  limitati^a  it 
fet  to  the  pbfTeflion. 

In  thefe  cafes  we  are  fomething  like  thoie 
Indians  of  whom  it  is  faid  they  can  count 
no  further  than  twenty;  and  for  all  higher 
numbers  point. to  the  hairs  of  their  head  :  £0 
if  you  were  to  tell  them^of  a  flock  of  a  hun^ 
dred  (heep,  you  can  only  point  to  the  hairs:, 
if  of  a  thouiand,  'tis  the  fame ;  or  if  yoo  talk 
of  the  immenfity  of  fpace  or  infinitude  of 
time,  ftill  you  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to 
the  hairs.  In  like  manner  we  ufe  the  leria 
For  ever  to  exprefs  every  length  of  .time 
whereto  we  fet  no  jmeafure,  nor  coniider  aoy-^ 
thing  beyond.  Nor  is  it  denied  the  Scripture 
fometimes  employs  this  term  for  durations 
which  cdnnot  be  fuppofed  endlefs,  and  if 
it  employs  the  fame  for  fuch  as  are  fo, 
it  is  becaufe  none  other  of  higher  import  was 
to  be  found  in  common  language :  therefore 
this  being  an  equivocal  term,  requires  fome« 
thing  elfe  to  determine  which  way  it  is  to  be 
underftood  upon  every  particular  occ^fion. . 

It  has  been  alledged  indeed  that  there  is 
this  fomething  elfe :  becaufe  the  continuance 
of  punishment  is  expreflfed  in  the  fame  tenour 
of  language  widi  that  of  the  reward  promiied 
the  righteous,  which  every  body  allows  to  be 
endlefs.  But  why  every  body  (hould.  allow 
this  I  do  not  know;  unlefs  for  want  of  diftin- 

gui(biflg 
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gulihipg  that  the  bleffings  of  God  are  of  two 
forts  :  thofc  which  are  given  as  a  reward  of 
obedience,  and  thbfe  which  are  given  of  his 
pure  unmerited  bounty,  without -regard  td 
anything' paft,  but  flowing  direftly  from  infi** 
nite  goodnefs.  The^blifs  of  the  final  ftate  I 
have  all  along  fuppofed  eternal  in  the  utmoft 
extent  of  the  word  r  which  it  may !  well  be,  . 
HotWft^fi&nding  a  few  excurjQohs  into  mbrtaw 
lity,'*  that  make  little  gaps,  or  rathbr  imper^ 
ceptible  crevices  in  it,  but  do  not  limit  its 
duration.  Juft  as  i^  a  man  were  promifed 
immortality  and  perpetual  happinefs  here 
upon  earth,  he  would  not  think  it  a  falfific^-- 
tion  of  the  prophecy  that  he  loft  a  part  of 
every  night  in  fleep,  or  paiTed  ah  iiheafy  day 
once  in  twenty  years.  Now  this  blifs  is  the 
free  gift  and  fole  efFe<ft  of  bounty,  extending 
to  all  alike,  and  requiring  none  other  qualifi* 
cation  than  the  capacity  of  receiving  it.  But 
'tis  the  Aionian  life  and  Aionian  death,  to 
continue  during  the  journey  through  matter, 
that  makes  the  conditions  of  men  different, 
and  depends  upon  their  behaviour  here  be- 
low. Therefore  this  Aionian  difference  of 
conditions  was  all  needfull  to  be  inculcated 
for  ferving  the  purpofes  of  Religion  and  mo- 
rality :  and  this  the  vulgar  would  naturally 
Underftand  of  an  unlimited  durfttiQii,  illtejut* 
moft'  extent  of  their  idea$i::i 
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tfaey  woulcl  not  think  of  locking  for  anytbing 
farther. 

For  the  diftiiidtion  between  ^  time  whereto 
the  thought  can  &t  no  bounds  and  an  ablb- 
lute  eterni^,  between  the  words  Indefinite 
and  Infinite^  attempted  in  our  Chapter  on 
the  divifibility  of  matter,  wicre  the  refine- 
oients  of  modern  ages ;  wherein  nien  have 
dived  deeper  into  the  abyis  of  thought  thai| 
their  forefathers  could  do,  by  improving  upon 
'  their  labours.  Now  it  would  have  done  mif- 
chief  to  the  vulgar  to  have  peiplexed  them 
with  theie  fubtilties,  which  therefore  are  left 
open  to  the  decifion  of  hiiman  rea£>n :  nor 
w;ould  it  have  done  fervice  to  any  body  to 
have  decided  them,  becaufe  reafon,  with  all 
her  refinements,  cannot  leflen  the  dHcou- 
ragement  there  lies  againft  evil  doing*  As  i 
ihall  now  endeavour  to  manifeft,  by  refiiming 
the  main  purpofe  of  this  Chapter^  from 
which  I  have  hitherto  digrelled. 

5.  Whoever  will  take  pains  in  pradifing  the 
method  recommended  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft 
Chapter,  by  figuring  to  himfelf  a  fituation  he 
fhould  moft  vehemently  diflike ;  whether  of 
fcorching  flames,  cruel  fcourgings,  flaviih 
drudgeries,  ghaftly  fpe£tres,  dreadf  ull  cafual* 
ties,  inward  pains,  naufeous  difeafes,  intoler- 
able thirfts,  cutting  affronts,  contemptuooa 
infults,  incefiant  vexations,  or  whatever  elie 

be 
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he  finds  moft  ihocking  to  his  thought^  and 
from  thence  taking  his  eftimation  of  future 
p9niflimeq.ts^  which  however  different  in 
kind^  we  have  given  reafons  to  ihow,  will  ex- 
ceed  them  in  degree  ;  may  prefently  fee  that 
nothing  in  this  world  can  make  it  worth  his 
while  to  incur  them.  For  let  him  compute 
:|11  the  pl^ures  of  vice  and  folly  that  the 
longeft  life^  with  the  moft  uninterrupted  fuc-^ 
^is^  and  his  moft  fanguine  hopes  can  pror 
mi&  himj  and  he  will  find  thbutmoft  a* 
moqnt  oi  them  immeafurably  outweighed  by 
an  extremity  of  torment^  tho'  it  were  to  laft 
no  longer  than  for  a  twelvemonth :  and  yet 
he  muft  not  exped:  to  ccune  off  for  fo  ihort  a 
reckoning. 

If  he  flatter  himfelf  that  he  0iall  become 
familiarized  to  his  fufierings  by  long  endur- 
ance until  they  lofe  their  anguiih^  becaufe 
the  like  fpmetimes  happens  here ;  this  is  a 
vain  imagination  which  he  has  no  ground  to 
build  upon.  Pain  and  labour  abate  of  their 
g^rievoufiieis  here,  becaufe  our  bodily  organs 
abate  of  their  fenfibility  by  frequent  ufe,  as 
our  fle(h  becomes  callous  by  continual  pref-: 
fing :  but  we  do  not  find  the  like  relief  in 
diforders  of  the  mind,  unlefs  thofe  whereon 
the  body  has  an  immediate  influence.  Time 
may  cure  them  by  introducing  other  habits 
giving  imagination  a  contrary  turuj  but  can 

never 
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never*  cure  an- old  haliit  mecrly  by  ^e&ring  it 
out.    Boys  begin,  to  want  money  as  fo^n'as 
they  know  tHfc  ufe  of  it,  and  this  wiftt  grows 
with  their  yekW;  fo  that  covetoufhifs  is  ob- 
ferVed  to  be  the'preddminant  vice  of  olfl  age. 
Thofe  who  have  given  way  to  anger  and  re- 
fentmeiit  in  their  youth,  grow  morb'tcSuchy 
and  revcn^efiill  the  longer  they  live-.  And  the* 
carnal  cdncupifcciice  take  rift  frdnoi  the  body, 
yet  when  the  infedtion  has  been  fufftred  to 
catch  ftrohg  hold  on  the  mental  orgimzation, 
it  continues  to  plague  the  old  kcher  with  the 
cravings  and  filthinefs  of  debauchery,  after  he 
is  paft  air  capacity  of  thc'pleafures*.  Inibmuch 
that  Plato  and  rtiany  others  have  fuppofedthc 
puniftiment  of  the  wicked  to  confift  of  fuch 
infatiable  dcfircs'  as  cannot  find  gratification 
for  want  of  the  corporeal  inftrumcnts  left  be- 
hind*    However  this  be,  we  have  no  reafon, 
from  any  thing  within  our  own  experience, 
but  to  think  that  whatever  pains  or  inconve- 
niences arife  from  a  diforder  or-  infirmity  in 
our  mental  organization,  when  disjoined  from 
the  body,  fhall  continue  fo  long  as  the  mind 
continues  in  that  Aion,  or  form  of  BeiDg, 
and   fo  fhall  be^ properly  an* Aionian  punifh- 
ment. 

6.  How  long  this  continuance  may  be,  there 
is  nobody  can  undertake  tp  determine :  for 
We  have  n6  light  from  the  Attributes^  be- 

caufe 
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caofe  we  knov(  not  what  Umitatton  muft  be 
iet  to  evil  to  bring  it  coniiilent  with  infinite 
<goodnefs^    ItfeetnsQot  unlikely,  what  feme 
have  imagined  before,  that  the  Tnio4  does  not 
get  clear  of  all  corporeal  mixtqre  ever  the 
fooner  for  obtaining  a. quick  difcharge  from 
her  prefent  habitation :   but  that  there  is  a 
certain  length  of  paiTage  alligncd  her  thro* 
matten   Wherefore,  as  a  man  who  is  to  per-^ 
form  a  journey  ia  a  certain  time,  if  he  niakea 
his  firft  flage  very  ihort,  muft  travel  ip  many 
more  miles  the  next :  ib  if  Hie  ftays  but  little 
while  in  this  life,  fbe  muft  abide  fo  much  the 
looger  in  that  which  is  to  follow,  that  thefum 
of  both  added  together  may  complcat  the  ap*« 
poiQted  length.     Upon  this  fuppofition  we 
fxiuft  coi^clude  that  every  man's  Aioo  exceeds 
the  difference  between  the  9gc  at  which  he 
died,  and  th^t  of  the  oldefl  man  whoever  liv- 
ed :   I  fayi  exceeds,  becaufe  there  muil  have 
been  an  Aion  referved  for  the  longed  liver, 
both  of  the  righteous  and  of  the  wicked, 
wherein  they  might  receive  the  refpe^Stive  re- 
compcnfe  of  their  deeds.  Now  if  we  can  take 
Mofes's  word,  the  human  body  was  built  ori* 
ginally  to  i^nd  near  a  thoufand  years:  fo  that 
all  the  deaths  appearing  upon  our  pre(ent  bills 
of  mortality  nnifl  be  counted  hafly  and  pre-* 
iiiature ;   nor  can  we, ,  Aiicb  men  as  live  in 
Vol.  It,   .  G  g  thefe 
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thefe  d^enerate  days»  cieptQ:  a  (horter  Aiotl 
thaii  that  fpacc  of  time. 

But  fiiVce  'tis  not  the  (aduon  wkh  evec^ 
1>ody  to  taike  Mofes^s  word.  Ictus  argue  witfc 
them,  by  parity  of^reafen,  from  fadf«  obvious 
to  their  experience, .  whofe  wonl  it  may  be 
hoped  they  will  take.  The  aeopii  lies  ripens* 
ing  in  the  tree  a  part  only  of  the  fummer,  but 
the  dak  to  grow  frbra  thence  may  laft  for 
tiges. '  The  embrio  animal  grows  in  the  dam 
a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months,  but  comes  from 
thence  to  live  for  years.  The  child  is  fbrmoi 
tind  fa(hibned  in  three  quarters  of  a  year,  bat 
when  bom  may  hold  out  to  fburicore  or  a 
hundred.  Thus  we  fee  that  Aate,  whethtr  of 
animal  or  vegetative  Kfe,  which  nature  emn 
l^oys  as  the  introduction  to  another^  bears  « 
fmall  proportion  to  the  date  of  that  whereto 
it  is  introdu€tory»  But  it  has  beto  fliofwn  up- 
on fevcral  former  occafions,  that  our  prefent 
life  is  preparatory  to  the  next ;  and  that  Ae 
mental  organization^  vulgarly  callfed  tbe  nn 
tional  foul,  lies  like  a  little  fcetiis  withi»  us, 
continually  forming  and  fashioning  by  om  be* 
haviour  and  the  occurrendes  befaUiag  ushere? 
from  whence  it  may  bo  prefiimed  that  all  this 
provilion  is  not -made  forci^Eeds^  of  a-ihort 
continuance,  but  the  ftate  for  wh^k  ire  are- 
preparing  (hall  exceed  our  prefent  in  u  high- 
proportion  as  our  date  of  life,  barring  aod* 

dent^ 
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doittf  would'have  eteeeded  our  time  of  gefta* 
lioa  in  the  womb:  wfaicb  will  extend  i\a 
Aion  far  beyond  the  thoufand  years  before  af^- 
fumed. 

7.  Let  tis  ftipiJore  then  we  eould  kn6w  fo^ 
iDertAin  tfaSflit  th^  duration  of  future  punifli-^ 
faieiTt  were  precifely  one  thoufand  years:  whatf 
encouragement  could  this  give  to  the  (inner  I 
i%  not  this -length  far  greater  than  thdt  of  any 
enjoyment  he  can  exped  to  get  by  finning  i 
Let  him  confider  what  it  is  to  paft  a  day,  ^ 
^eeki  a  months  in  exquifite  tortures,  and  hd 
\A\i  iboii  find  a  lefs  tim«  than  that  itre  bavd 
fpeeifit^-  lutficient  t6  difcourage  him  eifedu- 
eliy  ftota  running  the  hazard.  Suppdfe  a 
%#ieked:  mam  talked  ta  by  the  Parfon  of  the 
|>aridi^  who  terrifies  him  with  the  dread  of 
cTerla(Mng  flames,  into  the  refbkition  of  a-* 
mtttidttientA  You  come  in  afterwards  and  bid 
hhtf  not  Aind  the  parfon,  for  you  know  bet-^ 
ter  diatt  all'Of  them  put  together,  and  can  af-^ « 
{^tt  hiib  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  eveflafling 
flame».  Ay  I  fays  the  man,  I  am  heartily  glad 
of  thlfy  for  then  I  may  take  my  plAafure  widi-^ 
<$iit'f(Sarof  anafter-tfeckonlng.  No,  no,  yoti 
fay^  I  cannot  engage  for  fo  mudi  neither: 
you^  pufl  expeft  to  fmart^  btit 'twill  be  but 
fbra  while,  only  a  thotifand  years  and  all  will 
be  Well  again «  What  comfort  could  this  give 
hito  ?  Miifi  it  not  rather  damp  his  fpirits,* 
G  g  2  and 
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and  the  naming  £0  vafl:  a  length,  encreafe  his 
terrors  more  than  the  limitatioa  to  that  tenD 
abate  them  ? 

For  both  choice  and  evidence  have  their 
certain  weight  to  render  them  compleat: 
while  below  this  pitchy  you  may  encreafe 
them  by  adding  to  the  weights  1  but  when 
once  arrived  at  it,  all  further  additioo  is  fu- 
perfluoQS.  For  in  moral  arithmetic,  aaobferv^ 
ed  before  under  the  article  of  pleafure^  the 
faiXK  rules  do  not  hold  good  as  in  the  com- 
mon I  nor  does  two  and  two  always  make 
four.  If  J  hear  an  unlikely  fa£t  related  by 
ibmebody  I  know  little  of;  I  (hall  not  heed 
him  much :  if  another  confirms  what  he  fiud, 
I  may  begin  to  doubt :  two  or  three  moM  a- 
greeing  in  the.  fame  ftory  may  make  me  diink 
it  probable:  but  if  twenty  perfons  of  approv- 
ed honour  and  veracity  aflerted  it  upon  their 
own  knowledge^  I  /hould  give  an  unreienred 
aflcnt ;  nor  could  I  do  more  tho'  a  huniired  of 
the  fame  chara&er  were  to  come  in.  So  were 
a  man  offered  a  long  life  of  pleafui;e  for  a 
month's  future  fufierings,  perhaps  he  m^fat 
be  ftout:enough  to  accept  the  conditioii:  were 
they  encreafed  to  a  year,  he  might  hefitate : 
but  were  they  multiplied  to  a  thouiand  ycais, 
he  could  not  delay  his  choice  a.momaif»  if  he 
had  any  confideration  at  alK   Where  demon* 

ftialicm 
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Oration  will  not  convince^  nor  things  beyond 
all  comparifan  determine  the  choice^  it  proves 
an  infeniibility  in  the  mind  which  no  further 
outward  applipatioQ  can  cure*  If  thofe  who 
hear  not  Mofes  and  the  Prophets  would  not 
helicvie  tho'  one  rofe  from  the  dead ;  neither 
would  lie  that  is  not  touched  with  a  thoufand 
years  of  fevereft  puniihment,  be  moved  with 
an  eternity.  For  it  is  plain  the  prefent  wholly 
eqgrofles  his  imagination:  he  has  no.  regard 
for  the  future :  and  you  may  as  well  make 
a  blind.man  fee  by  lighting  up  more  candles, 
or  a  moi-tified  liihb»  that  has  utterly  loft  its 
:&niation,  feel  by  laying  on  more  ftripes,  as 
affeA  him  by  any  future  fufferings  whatib'- 
jcvcr* 

Thece£bne*$nce  a  mind  that  has  ;»ny  feeling 
(of  futurity  will  be  filled  with  as  much  terror 
hy  the  length  above  fpedfied  as  it  is  capable 
<^  receiving,  you  tannot  leiTen  thcdifcou- 
^n^emi^nt  by  paring  off  what  lies  beyond :  and 
ohethat  faaj$  no  fenfe  of  any  thing  .further 
dtan  this  prefent  life,  will  ndt  be  affeded  by 
^.you  can  f^^'COQceming  an  Hereafter ;  fo 
yoy;  cannot  lefien  the  difcouragement  whei'e 
there  nnras.  o6&e.  Befides/  for^a  man  to  pre- 
ltemi.h&iboiildhafve  paid  a  due  regard  to  Iris 
future  0:ate  ifl  hzdjio^peribaded  him  it  was 
finite,  wduM  be  contradi&inghidiielf  in  the 

fasK'breath  :  Sor  yvhj  imjA/t^ 

^  — ^.       _     of 
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of  a  limited  term^tmlefs  becaufe  he  conceivesit 
fifty  or  threefcore  years  diftant  >  Howabfufid 
then  is  it  tp  tell  me  he  &t$  qo  value  upon  a 
reverfion  after  threefcore  years,  yet  ihoiild  vai> 
\}jt  one  extremely  after  a  thooiaad-yearB  i  He 
^at  makes  th^s  excufe  either -is  not  m  eameft 
or  deceives  himfdf  egregipufly,    and  coiiy 
catches  hold  of  a  fpecious  arguntent  to  caver 
|)is  tho|k3ugh  attachment  to  prefent  pkaiuica. 
8.  Npvertheleis  if  a|iy  think  a  longer  ,cKir 
ration  wiH  work  more  upop  mens  minds^  let 
them  pleafe  to  remember  thaf  tho'  I  have  6^ 
fered  conliderations  to  niake  it  probable  the 
punishment  will  continue  fo'long,  I  have  not 
offered  a  iingle  one  to  prove  it  wili  dontiniie 
no  longer.  It  may  be  rather  inferred  from  Ae 
fecond  argument  I  Have  employed^ .  dmwn 
from  the  analogy  of  ibeds  add  embriost  tbat 
the  length  ought  to  he  extended  ninch  iv-- 
ther :   for  if  you. fix  the  life  of  mm  at  Sarea^ 
.ty  years^  that  term  will  be  the  mean  pn^^ 
^ion  between  the  time  of  his  geftaticm  hi  the 
vtombj  and  his  Aibn ;  theh  &ekthat  propor- 
tioB  by  the  rule  of  Threei^  and  you  ^^riH-find 
that  as  nine  months  are  to  feveaty  years,  ib 
are  feventy  years  to  fix  thouiand  five  hundied 
thirty-three  ycaji  and  four  months.    But  I 
do  not  pretend  to  afcarttatn  this  matter  i^  a- 
rithmetical  calculations,  nor  indeed  to  fee  any 
certain  limitation  whatever  thereto :  all  leu 

fey 


4^  with  afi^BT^ce  is  this,  that  it  will  be  for 
fq  }oog  as  to.anfw^.the  purpoTe  intendc4  by 
i(:  if  fi  thoufand  yean  v^ill  qot  do^  it  (hall  be 
f^  t^  thoufand:  if  ten  thoufand  will  npt  do, 
i(rj(hall  he  for  a  hundred  thoufand.  fie  &xn  the 
U{U9e|»enti.ng  (inner  ^all  fuffb:  long  enough  io 
QU^e  it  flrikio^  clear  *to  the  dulleft  appcc- 
hi^qn  and  mo:^  ftony  1^»t,  that  he  hits 
o^^,  a  fooliih.and  a  fatal  ba];gaiiu  And  as  it 
xsifff  be  prefuQBcd  one  intention  is  to  over- 
Ofk^ie  his  obdwacy^  if  ever  he  ihall  be  per- 
TOJfgfdto  delii^r  ^ipifelf,  it  muft  be  by  the 
£|9ie  ieif^denifl^  by  which  ^  might  Mv?  .e* 
£g^4  !^^  pupiiho^ent;  therefore  he  had  bet>* 
ter  pra&ife  them  voluntari^  now,  than  (lay 
jti|lt;Qa)pelled  to  it  by  extremity  of  tortures^ 

,  i)ifter  all  that  has  been  fuggefted,  if  aay 
coniiderate  |3|cribn  (hould  happen  to  come  in- 
^.jay.  notion  ujacui  this  ;¥^cle,  J  think  he 
^Qffjiid.  not  be  indpc^d,  thereby  to  become  a  . 
J9^  the  Uk^vfcf^^l  otf  his  future  concerns  : 
aq^^Qf  th?  iixcop^derat^  they  are  not  likely 
tc^^^dtp  .with,  my  ^culatibns.  But  if  any 
of -^031,  il^ovild.  h?  hufft,^  it  may  be  attributed 

*^f'^^^^"^'^i^^— ^^^  expatiating  with 
i^lLtiiepoWjcrs  of  Dratory  upon  the  .word  E- 
ternsiU,  >Yhic|i.  cai;ries  4'tacit  implication,  that 
if  Aynifh^i^ciit  were  not  eternal,  it  would  hot 
be  -worth  mhfAinz*  This  fecms  to  be  enur- 
ju^mcd  n^v(jr  tp  ftir  unl^ls  upon  the  ftrong- 
GTg  4  eft 
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eft  inducement ;  perhaps  it  might  be  more  ex- 
pedient to  bring  them  into  a  habit  of  anfwer- 
ing  the  gentlell  call  of  judgement.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  a  trader  never  grows  rich 
who  defpifes  little  gains :  and  it  might  as 
juftly  be  faid,  that  a  man  never  grows  happy 
or  prudent  who  defpifes  little  advantages^  al« 
tho'  large  enough  to  be  vifible.  The  mind 
has  been  often  compared  to  a  fine  balance,  and 
wc  know  the  excellency  of  a  balance  lies  jr 
its  turning  with  a  hair ;  fo  the  excellence  of 
judgement  lies  in  difceming  the  minuteft  difn 
fcrencf ;  and  the  excellence  of  difpofition^  in 
purfuing  pieafures  readily  upon  view  of  the 
(lighteft  preference. 

Yet  every  innovation,  even  of  a  word,  in  the 
received  form  of  doiftrine,  tho"  not  afibding 
the  main  purpofe  ofReligion,  that  of  making 
men  bettcrj  is  looked  upon  as  dangerous ;  and 
I  cannot  help  owning,  with  reafon.  Becanie 
the  bul)c  of  mankind,  too  laxy  to  think  for 
themfelveS|  take  what  they  do  take,  Upon  the 
credit  of  their  teachers :  and  ifthey  find  that 
credit  ftiaken  in  any  fingle  inftaiice,  very  haf- 
tily  infer  that  every  thing  elfe  taught  them 
was  meer  invention  or  niiftake,  Therefore  to 
avpid  giving  a  handle  whereby  fuch  pernici- 
ous confe(juence  might  be  drawn,  I  ihall  pro* 
ceed  to  pake  out,  that  the  ppniihments  of  a 
fu|ure  life  (nay  ftill  be  t t<^rnaL  T  douhi  not 

this 


^8  will  be  diought  a  cbritradidion  to  th^ 
quality  I  have  been  labouring  to  eftafali^  >* 
but  before  men  pronounce  things  contradic- 
tory, let  thbm  be  fure  they  have  a  clear  and  a-^ 
deqaate  notion  of  the  terois  whereby  they 
areexprefled.  © 

'  9.   What  elfe  is  eternity  befides  an  infinite 
tength  of  time?  and  this  we  may  think  we 
have  a  clear  apprehtnfion  of  beeaufe  we  know* 
what  we  fay  when  we  ufe  the  epithet  Infinite: 
but  the  coniequence  does  not  follow,  for  tho^ 
we  liave  ^  clear  idea  of  infinity »  We  h^ve  none 
of  an  infinite  quantity.    I  need  not  be  at  the 
pains  to  prove  thi&  paradox  to#,  Mr.  Locke^ 
having  done  it  hefore  me :  for  he  tells  us  thtf 
i^ea  of  infinity  is  that  of  being  able  to  add 
perpetually  witboue  ever  coming  to  an  it^dj^ 
So  ihat  the  infinitude  of  a  qbatttity  is  its  t»- 
feeding  all  our  tnethbds  of  computati6n»  a  cir*^' 
ctmiftance  we  can  edfily  comjirehend  belong-- 
ing  to  it:  but  what  doles  To  eitieed  them  can*"^ 
not  be  the  objctt  bf  our  "corriprehenfion,  biB-> 
cauie  Whatever  number  we  can  .dearly  con^ 
cfdve,  we  might  ebc^refi  exadtly  by  figures  { 
tikttcfon  it  is  nonlle  that-^i^e^can  be  n6^ 
thing  beyond  what  is  infinitei^forthat  all  in^'. 
finitea  mvA  be  equal.    To  the  lAdians  meil^ 
fioAred  Ibme  time  tfgo,  vtho  cdiHd  {colufit  near 
fiirlfaef  than  twenty>  number  fwehiy  one  muAF 
hcvOnkt^  ^oibuft  fifty,  fo  nnlAi  hubitedj 
-     ^  •  and 
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tod  si'iiim£infi :  ytt  fvfi  who.  q^jiopmi'f^" 
«her,  Hnpwr.thoTe  Are  di^qren^  il!4n>l>98^]iv|^iph 
xaAy  kP.  rujbj(lr«^?d  firpiQ  one  ^wit^tf  a^4  A^. 
lodVft  vffej*.  tt>  tjb^fe  fj^vgg^s  ih%t)  Eep^ajin  i^r 
^mtt;»  ^pr<iSbl9  OA^y  by  ^h^rs.ol'  th^ 
head.  Mucli  the  fame  it  is  with  p^fiiAjteftj^  ^ 
«9n  rv(i  predigif^s  l^ag^  'Wiih.  Q^r  OTillwoi 
4nd  l)UUon^  Mii  txM9ns,  hut  w^  ciys^^ri}]^ 
«&  for  e^ef :  «uf  powers  of  ^uii;(^a|)9q.  1^^ 
^eir  c«(t|49  bovi9d9,  which  whMcrfr.ij^if!*^?. 
^.  fo;t$  that  we.4i>i^^  9(li4A4;«^vvi^.- 
•«vit  end  yet  wi^jiout  $yec  rctchi«Lg.i^  we  ^ 
incite  i .  901;  h^YA  ^e  gny  <^the{  9.ame  fof  i^ 
qu«ilt|tije$  Cii];p«9i«g  <our  iut/S^  piuncpiiop, 

^  hepauff  ''mc9\\  them  ^X  by.  ope  a^xpc,  w« 
fuppof:  them  aU  the  fame  thiiigt  X^l  them 
Qtay  be  groat  varieties,  amofig  ^m,  and  ihcf . 
may  ^Oataio  p»ib  aao^tei^  #9l^jr  ^^fH^i  .<fi^ 
v|^9t)t  out  being  ahle  to  6o4(a  4iff<reoce  ^f• 
tW99ll  thc^^  lor  they  ran^ijittdecthetia^ 
of  jf)cpfBpr^ioAfihlie$,  coii«N3)Hig,  ^hich.  we 
«^  fqf qa  Qo  cl^  nor  adfoq^afcucpDceftioPi.^  - 
.  H^t  I  9P  gotten  v^to  the  wi^  of  a^^Anci* 
^4)8,  ami  O^iil  bo  kct^  uiyltisftQpd  h](ieciir<- 
«0g  |0i  q»f«S;  whffTf  Mw  4|}^,]^ve  i^niibl^  ob^ 
)^s  |o:  »^  itBt .  Piajw  fwK)  l^Jp*-  W«S5<a  oqf 
«»e|^.  ^  j^gMa*>gles;i  dsifiiljei  c«^  ^ 
m^ny  as  .yp!»  Ji^eafij, .  upoi^^^foif^qf  ipjjqr-s 
^js^fi,  whp4  <^ni)?ra  W?.  ^^1)4  W^K  H^ 

foot 


foot  of  your  c^mpdfs  to  the  oppofi«e  fide  of  thtf 
AflK  line,  and  dmor  the  like  number  of  circlet 
ytipefiively  equal  to  the  former,  -all  touching 
hi  thoiaaie  potiit.  Ndw  mathpmatkkns  'wilt 
|ell  you'that  the  external  angles  between  all 
jbtiudfiBf  and  thofe oiade  by  the  tiunfverfi^ 
Uae  with  dtein  all,  ar«  infinitely  fmall :  diat 
tke^ud'traofverfe  or  tangential  line  cuts  did 
ttiigle  between  each  pair  df  equal  circles  intw 
two  halves ;  and  the  angle  between  the  two 
Icaft  drdea  contains  all  the  reft  as  parts  of  tf 
fvfatdp^  80  yea  fee  here  is  one  infinite  whioh 
contains  xnafiy  others  within  it;  each  of  dieiqf 
^A&hlfi  Mito  4W0  infinites  a  piece. 
1  Layi  down  a  (hilling  ^on  the  taUe,  and 
the|ie  Jitt  an  infinite  ^>ace  diredUy  over  it  1 
fnr  fiil  ther Solar  and  -^Uar  vortices,  all  thf 
vaftegq»ah&  containing  the  vifibleuniverfe,  if 
Icpi^esscid  ^othe  diameter  of  the  fliiilingi 
would Jidt  i&l  up  the  cylinder;  they  cbtdd 
raifeit  biidy  to  a  determinate  height*  oomput« 
|Lb|e  by  t&e  rules  of  arithmetic,  Place- another 
ihiifing  dpfe  to  the:  f^pntncrj^  and  there  ftandt- 
the 'like  infinite  fpace  oveb  that. too.  Draw  t 
line  acrofk*  the  two  fhiUings  thro*^  their  point 
of  caataBt,  ind  produce  it  in  inugination  ^i 
far  AS  you  can  to  the  right  hand*;  as  it  ptt0M 
skmg  it  will  ooatinually  :cut  fiiperficies  ca-^ 
pable  of  |:pntaining  other  (hillings,  each  hgirw 
|dg  the  likecylinder  pver  it :  but  M  yoi^  cjtiH 

never 
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^a  find  an  end  of  3foor  line,  y«m  mnftcwi* 
dude  there  runs  an  infiniie  rem  of  celttoma 
on  Che  right  fide  of  foor  (bUliBgs.    So  here 
wcba^ethefquareofinfimoide.  that  is.  an 
infinite  nomber  of  infinite  fpaces.    Y<m  mj 
likewiie  imagine  another  «»wn«i^g  fidc^ 
fide  bcv-ond  the  former,  another  beyond  that, 
and  fo'cn  vriibont  limitation:  which  gnrcs 
.00  an  infinite  nomber  of  lowa.  or  the  ciAc 
ofinfioitudc.    Tliai  we  may  confida  1^ 
there  hangs  thelike  cylinder^undcr  eaAM- 
lineasrifcsabovcit;  that  the  Unc  might  be 
„^ced  on  the  left  hand  as  wdl  ason  &• 
right;  and  rows  ron  along  on  the  InlliffWft 
of  the  firft  tow  as  endldsly  as  on  the  farflw 
fide  •  ii  that  we  have  double"  infinitBS,  qua- 
dmi4e  fiioares.  and  oaople  cubes  of  infini- 
tude; and  all  thcfc  together  compofc  the  m- 
mcnfityoffpace,  which  we  can  cxiprefchyBO 
hi^r  tenn  than  ftill  to  call  it  infimte. 

With  tefpeft  to  infinite  time,  or  etcnirr. 

we  cannot  find  fquares  and  cubes  Aoe;  ytt 

«very  common  eye  may  fee  that  it  coa^^ 

twoctimltocs.  that  whidi  b  paftandto 

whidi  is  ftill  to  coBoe :  ^  one       '    "  ' 

receiving  addition,  yet  without 

quantity,  the  other  continuaUy  p 

without  diounution,  by  the  fiioccffiie — - 

ofytarsandagcs.   This  cannot  happtt  O 

nite  pctiods,  where  Ac  part  bchindasi«B<- 
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ly  gatherji  ground  in  ptQportipn  upon  the  parf 
before :  Methui^leh  .at  the  age  of  thirty^.  w»s 
tea.  yews  oldioitaQd  bad.tco  Ids  to  Jive  than  iit 
tl^eitgp^tw.en^,:  bilt  w^bowiU  fay  Qgd  Js 
okkr  now  (han  in  tihe  b'^iQning;  when  th? 
^rthf!itiil  wtboat  £vik^  end  void  ?  or  ibat  .ei* 
lh<tr  h^j.  .or  tb&.bumaa  louU  has  le^s  tinp$  tq. 
exift  now,  (haa  ^t^f^^fta^rwben^be  calk4 
her  forth  into  Bein^  ?     , .,  .         ; ! .    1     / 

Tbj^.  we  fee.,  that  incites  elude,  f^ll  our 
mips  .of  arithmetk :  .if  we  add^  multiply^ 
^v^re  or  cube,  we.  cannot  encrcafe  them :  if 
we  fubfUa(^  divide,  extrq€t  the;  fquate  Qr.  cube 
root, . .  we.  cannot.  4i9>ini/h  thepo »  Whatever 
we  do,  we  can  qaake  no  change  ^i^  what 
thqr  were  before;  fOr  in  every  p/oc^^. whese 
one  quantity  is  infinite^  vrfi»t  ptfc^f  foeyer  wq 
work  it  with,  .ftiU^tbe/uq?,  reipainder,  pror 
dv£t  and  quotient  will  al\#ays,  be  ini^iule.  But 
the  DiviOjQ  sn^tiheQ^atician  procfe^^  not ,  t^y 
pDr  arithmetic ;  he  wapts  not  cpmprqhen* 
fion  to^gi^afp  the  iraQieniity  of  fpace,  nor  line 
9f  lAtjeJUgence  to  oieai^ure  the  abyfs  of  eterni* 
ty.  He  fees  diftia^lly  v^hat  varicties^of  infir 
oites  lie  coiitaii^d  within  one  another,  and 
whftt  proportion  each  bears  to  other.  Nor  can 
we  take  upon  us  to  deny  that  he  m^y  know 
there  have,  been  many  eternities  already  psu^ 
9Dd  a>aqy  flill  reierved  in  th^  bofotp  qffytifn 
rity ;  whereof  he  may  aflign  one  fqr  tl>*^^**''V 
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tiMioii'cf  »Wttds  tffid  pflbifllflMittf^  k4V|^ 
ittipk  tMih  b^onid  foi*  reftortug  ccjualiiy  far^ 
|»rovifi<>i»d  made  to  bfing  die  faalMMtnn  bt^ 

^otoptehend  f hte,  teU  ^  wluit  thaic  ir  «r« 
ttticooiipitkendupdAdMartiele  KdMkaitmf 
and  th«n  I  iboll  admit  «ttf  IUlfe<^::dkflpnhelIfiQli 
t  proof  of  the  t&iii|^'not  %eiii^  fi>« 

And  yet  I  think  we  aky  ga&er  feteeSftttf-^ 
Watioii  <^  thk  mitfer  from  i  iJoTe  pat  upon  the 
two  ^tefttitifes  whcfteGC  w«  h^fi  ati  idea«  IId^^ 
Ixxlycwdenythat  GiAhzk  YaA  th»  ^bWetii 
ereating  £rom  everlaftibg,  Hor  &at»  wKMeMt 
has  been-  done,  he  might  faai^  eitertiftdtitait* 
flower  ftom^virlaftrtig  t  liOiek/tt  Atin^tok^ 
huve  bean  c^jtatiifeft  who  hod  txiSkdd  ««fU^y; 
Supped  dvm  t&itto 'W<re  two  Meni  one  of 
whom  had' pii^bd^flMi  elefiiity  ina^erfta*  d»^ 
gree<if  ttMBdineft,  the  odiet  in  «fHNpiiA  '^AcjgAo 
^ehjoymenti  sbidboih  Wem  cill«d^t)0}«dg«^ 
ment  to  fliow  eoofe  why  there  ihoiild  ilofht- 
a  ehan^of  conditions  between  iheoA,^  t&bt 
never  altered  again.  I  dcMkbt  not  die  AineM# 
would  be  ready  enoojg^h  to  alledge  die  equiif ' 
of  the  exchange}  for  df&t  it  waii  bbf  tt^lbii-« 
able  that  he  who  had  been  holdeh  fbMni  dH  eV 
iernity  in  a  ftate  worle  diUfl  noii^nttCy^fliMdd 
be  allotted  a  like  conlimiance  in  a  fkte  9i 
much  better :  and  if  he  prevailed,^  WouM 
think  hirafelf  made  amends  kff  die  onbegvi*^ 

ning 


Alttg  f<Jfftridg'kier)itdeii^  by  iheehdlefi^ 
6M}oyifaefA  he  Mt|M^ecl.  He«ce  k  appeiris  am 
idbia  mif  he  ^roiMd  ihi  ^pecttkttBon^  ef  tfafa 
ftf^htb  haQgiilg  (MroaUy^ontme^tte^yct  thef 
ttfhtnck  being  brought  even,  jandint:eqaalit30 
fiAftHittg  if  cotopotcd  throogfaoik^whdlo 
ext*«frof  t^iftence*  ;      :       I 

•  le.  t^t  whattver  limits  be  ridfty  iei  to  that 
dfi»lidh*^i^  futtttre  pMiAmehtr  ii^Uii)edm 
&jBhe  4l(b  ^6  fihher  at  his  Entrance  nqyeii  it  as 
tf  there  :«mre  n6fte :  for  if  not  cMdlds  it  ikiH 
bb  hdp^ltjfa^  F^r  liht  fvLtsoitt  cadt  affe^  w  no 
dtherwife  thteri  by  cUrkttO^ledgeeriAisa  eEttd 
what^er  good  er  evil  fortune  is  to  bofal  ma 
lo^moitow^  Wbfdtever  end  ffiaU  ihoibbe  pn% 
to  xhy^^kafuites  or  affiititions,  wilbgivetn4 
neither  joy  tiot  (oftdw-  while  I  have  iia.ft%fpt«t 
6i<m  of  i(.  'A  irikti€aftintaaloathfiMhe;dwi^ 
gkbhf  6t  i^t  Ml  bMi'd  a  (hip  torbt^  feMinfeQ^ 
batfi&ifietiev  ^le  lamenting  tlwtt.  he  fliall 
t^^r  feeahe  light again^  or hi9  f9i^«4s  a&<| 
tooocry  ajj^io^  csln  receivc.no  eomlerrfroia 
tbePftoce  ha^g  cefoked  to  revoke  hh  doom^ 
milefs^he  betold  it.  In  like  manncfr  when  tho 
wiek«d  lies  engulpht  in  the  dreddftrf  abyr&o£ 
dafbfiefe,  what,  confolation  caiv  ho  reeeive 
from  a  deliverance,  however  near^  whereof  b^, 
candtftve  no  knowledge?  Does  he  thirtk  to  re- 
tail hta  prefenf  fangQine  expedtations^P  Theyr 
iprongfrom  bis  partialit3r:to  fenfujil  pleafuresi 
•   *  flattering: 


♦7»      ^ 

ample  toorn 

.c*n  com  ^ 
^nd  then  ^ 
%  proof  of 

And  yci  i 
traiionof  ' 
two  Ctcr' 
body  cmi 
creating 
has  been  dc 
power  frf" 
have  been  l 
Suppofc  ih 
whom  h 
grec  of  one: 
of  chjoymci 
ment  to  ^' 
a  change 
never  dtc. 
would  be  fc 
of  the  cifcha 
nbJe  that  he  va 
tcrnityinad. 
be  allotted  a 
much  better' 


hi 
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.d  them  upon  folid  and  confiftent  reafon  \ 
will  then  remain  unfhaken  in  all  changes 
uation  and  ftand  the  teft  of  adverfity,  to 
.r  comfort  when  we  need  it  moft.  Where- 
we  flatter  ourfelves  with  an  injudicioui 
I-grolinded  idea  of  juftice  and  goodnefs 
idulgenccy  becaafe  it  fuits  our  prefent 
nience,  we  (hall  fee  it  wreded  out  of  our 

ibme  time  or  othef^  and  then  that  will 
le  an  objedt  of  horror  and  defpondcncy^ 

we  ufed  to  look  upon  as  our  protedtion 
cence  to  take  our  pleafures  without 

As  I  fhould  be  very  fofry  to  have  my 
.  tions  do  hurt  to  any  bc^y,  I  (hall  no^ 
-cC  myfelf  with  removing  objedlions  a* 

t^hcm*  but  likcwifc  endeavour  to  guard 
r^ery  vain  imagination  that  I  c^n  con-^ 
j^ht  arife  in  mens  minds  from  any 
•elbrc  offered,  and  might  have  a  bad 
c  upon  their  conduft.  Perhaps  fomc 
uiy  to  catch  hold  of  any  pretence 
cm  in  foUovring  their  own  incli- 
allcdge,  that  fince  the  periods 
1  ilages  contained  in  them  artf 
appointniflnt,  they  need  not 
4  to  li  !  of  their  con-* 

.  iT  i\u  hey  mull  run 

I  the  HI  not  alter 

i!lofHc»- 
ven^ 


4*©        Burution  of  Pumjbmmt.    (^p^jo^ 
flattering  him  with  the  bdief  of  ifht^vcr 
might  prove  ml.  eocoun^geiiifat   to  follow 
them  :  therefore  muft  hecefltrily  vaniih  to- 
gether Mrith  the  root  whereout  they  grc^.  Or 
even  fuppofiog  ibem  founded  on  cleareft  and 
calmeft  reaibnings»  is  he  fure  <^carryuigwilb 
him  his  prefent  ideas  or  the  remembrance  of 
any  thing  he  has  difcovered  here?    Or  what 
room  will,  tfaece  be  for  clear  and  calm  reafim^ 
ing  in  the  raidft  of  feortdres  ?  Or  will  opt  the 
Devils  and  his  companions  in  mifery»  have 
cunning  enough  to  irame  crafty  fophifoiSt 
that  ihall .  overthrow  all  his  reafonings,  and. 
confound  his  underftanding?  Jf  they  jfee  ibitis 
delivered  every  day,  be  fure,  they  will  let  him 
know  nothing  of  the  matter:  but  urge  all 
their  topics,  and  ufeaU.  their  artifices  to  ag- 
gravate his  defpair.  Ahd^as  men  are  here  too 
apt  to  murmur  againft  God  and  chaige  him 
foolifhly,  when  things  go  very  much  amifs 
with  them :  io  the  reprobate,  who  as  fach 
mail  have  a  perverfe  turn  of  mind^  when  fal- 
len under  the  weight  of  divine  Veo^^qsficej 
will  behold  in  God  a  cruel  oppreiTor,  a  furi- 
ous irrefiftible  monfter,  having  no  fpark  of 
mercy  in  his  nature,  and  as  incapable  of  re* 
lenting  as  time  is  of  running  backwards. 

Add  here  we  may  obferve  by  the  way,  of 
how  great  importance  it  is  to  form  our  no* 
tions  of  the  divine  Attributes  a£ight»  and 

found 
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found  them  upon  iblid  and  confiftent  reafon  ^ 
they  will  then  remain  unfhaken  in  all  changes 
of  fitnadon  and  ftand  the  teft  of  adverfity,  to 
be  our  comfort  when  we  need  it  moft.  Where* 
as  if  we  flatter  onrfelves  with  an  injudicioui 
and  ill-groonded  idea  of  juftice  and  goodnefs 
and  indulgence^  becaufe  it  fuits  our  prefent 
convenience,  we  (hall  fee  it  wrefted  out  of  our 
hands  ibme  time  or  othei'i  and  then  that  will 
become  an  objed  of  horror  and  defpondency^ 
winch  we  ufed  to  look  upon  as  our  prote<ftion 
and  licence  to  take  our  pleafures  without 
icruple* 

II.  As  I  (hould  be  very  for ry  to  have  my 
fpeculations  do  hurt  to  any  b6dy,  I  (hall  not! 
content  myfelf  with  renroving  objedions  a^ 
gainft  them,  but  likewife  endeavour  to  guard 
againft  every  vain  imagination  that  I  can  con-* 
ceive  might  arife  in  mens  minds  from  any 
thing  before  offered,  and  might  have  a  bad 
influence  upon  their  condwft.  Perhaps  fome 
who  are  ready  to  catch  hold  of  any  pretence 
to  juftify  them  in  following  their  own  incli- 
nations, may  alledge,  that  fince  the  periods 
and  the  feveral  flages  contained  in  them  artf 
fix6i  by  divine  appointment,  they  need  not 
trouble  themfelves  to  be  careful  of  their  con^ 
AuGti  for  whatever  they  do,  they  mufi  f urt 
the  courfc  affigned  them,  and  can*i6t  alter 
what  has  been  appointed  by  the  Will  of  Hes^-* 
Vol.  IL  Hh  ven^ 
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yen*  Or  poilibly  fome,  toofelfifbly  rigbt^ouft^ 

inay  be  bacl^w^ird  in  reclaiiBing  others  whocm 

they  fee  travelling  the  road  of  deftrudkion,  bc-r 

.caufe  fince  there  are  fuffering  ftates  whick 

«inufl  be  borne  by  fomebody,   they  will  be 

;glad  to  find,  others  ready  to  undertake  theiDt, 

•as  rendering  their  own  chaAc?  of.efcapi^g.the 

ftropger.     But  there  would  bene  room  for 

jhefe  farmizes,,  if  it  were  remennbered  that  I 

have  all  along  difclaimed  a  fatality»  compol- 

forily  and  unalterably  fixing  events  dependeat 

rupon  buox^n  agency  :   and  that  there  being  a 

fecret  Will  makes  no  alteration  in  the  ju/l* 

•nefs  and  expedience-  of  our  meafurcsi  that 

Will  beipg  conftantly  fulfilled  by  the  free 

choice  of  oyr  owa  Wills  in  makers  lying 

under  our  power>  which  remain  as  much  the 

propei:  objedt  of  our  deliberation  aad  iiiduf- 

try  as  if  there  were  no  fore-knowledge  or  pre- 

appointment  concernjing  them. 

Yet  the  ideas  of  precaufatioa  and  fattlity» 
of  certainty  and  necefiity^  arc  io  ftrongly  ri- 
j^etted  together  in  mens  mii^ds  by  cuftom» 
that  is  is  not  eafy  to  keep  them  afuadcTy 
when  once  disjoined^  without  repeated  efforts 
^nd  placing  things  in  various  lights,  o^  of 
which  may  chance  to  fucceed  where  the  o- 
thcrs  have  failed»^  Wherefore  it  may*  not  be 
^mifs  to  make  one  more  attempt  for  break- 
ing.the  alTociation  ;  tho'  what  I  have  to  of- 
fer 
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fer  will  be  little  elfe  in  fubftance  than  what  I 
have  offered  before.  The  appointment  of  all 
eveats^  both  great  and  fmall,  being  made  no 
otherwiie  than  by  the  provilion  of  adequate 
eaufes  to  bring  them  forth,  the  moft  impor- 
tat)t  and  momentous  will  fall  under  the  fame 
nilcs  with,  the  moft  familiar  and  trifling.  Let* 
us  coDfider  then  how  the  cafe  ftands  with  rc-» 
fpt€t  to  the  common  tranfaiftions  of  life.  If  I 
Ba^e  friends  to  dine  with  me  to-*morrow,  and 
Iwtve  fettled  my  bill  of  fare  of  things  \  know 
are  to  be  had  in  the  houfe  or  the  yard'  or  the 
chaiket ;  I  may  look  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  diflics  upon  my  table  as  a  certain  event 
comprized  in  the  lift  of  appointments,  be- 
cauie  I  know  all  the  eaufes  are  ready  at  hand 
requisite  to  produce  it :  and  it  was  certain 
fcvcn  years  ago,  the'  I  did  not  know  it  then, 
nor  could* any  body  have* foretold  it.  Nevcr- 
thelefs  hcjw  is  it  unalterable,  but  that  how 
ftrongly  fi>everr  I  haVc  rcfolved  to  have  a  tur- 
key, it  is  ftill  in  my  pd^i'er  to  exchange  it  for 
a  gbofe  ?  What  compullion  was  I  under  ei- 
ther in  making  my  detfermtnatien  or  in  keep- 
ing it  ?  Whiirein  does  it  render  my  cares  un- 
necefiary  in  giving  orders  to  nxy  fcrvants  for 
providing  and  preparing  the  nieats  ?  Of  what 
alteration  does  the  opinion  of  a  pre-appoint- 
ment  make,  fo  mqch  as  of  a  lettuce  in  the 
611«d  or-a[garni(h  upon  the  difh  ? 

H  h  2  Perhaps 
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Perhaps  I  defign  to  buy  a  horfe  far  my  rid^ 
ing,  but  have  not  any  particular  one  in  ny 
eye:  I  know  there  are  enow  to  be  had  in 
town,  and  the  jockeys  will  cheat  one  egrcgi^ 
ouily :  yet  I  am  refolved  to  deal  with  thcoi 
as  well  as  I  can.  This  too  (lands  upon  the 
roll  of  appointments,  for  there  are  caufes  in 
being,  dependent  in  a  chain  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Firil,  which  will  diredt  me  to 
one  certain  purchafe:  though  I  know  not  what 
will  be  the  iflue,  yet  I  know  it  will  depend 
partly  upon  my  own  managcmeiit.  There- 
fore what  have  I  elfe  to  do  than  take  the  beft 
care  and  get  the  bed  advice  I  can  in  the  mat- 
ter? And  what  could  I  do  better  if  all  thingi 
lay  under  the  difpofal  of  Chance,  and  there 
were  neither  order  nor  government  in  the  a* 
niverfe  ? 

So  every  man's  future  ftate,  whether  of  re- 
ward or  punifhnient,  depends  upon  his  tcnour 
of  behaviour  in  life,  and  the  provifion  of  caufes 
influencing  him  to  hold  it.  He  cannot  indeed 
forefee  the  iflfue  with  abfolute  certainty,  be- 
caufe  he  cannot  certainly  know  what  trials  he 
may  be  put  to,  nor  examine  all  the  rccefles  of 
his  own  heart  to  fee  precifely  what  degrees  of 
ftrength  or  weaknefs  lie  latent  there :  yet  (o 
far  as  he  can  difccrn  thefe,  he  may  rife  to  a 
proportionable  degree  of  aflurance  ;  and  for 
what  uncertainties  remain,  he  may.  know  that 
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a  conftant'application  of  his  judgement  andvi- 
gilance  and  induftry  will  diminish  the  hazard 
and  add  to  his  fccurity.  And  what  better 
could  he  auguratc,  or  more  effecflual  could  he 
d6,  fuppofing  God  himfelf  did  not  know  what 
would  become  of  him,  or  had  made  no  ap- 
pointment concerning  him  ? 

Then  for  the  quantity  of  evil  being  afcer- 
tained,  we  may  argue  by  the  like  parity  of 
reafon  between  greater  evils  and  fmallen  All 
the  troubles,  misfortunes  and  difappointments 
of  this  world,  arc  owing  to  a  concurrence  of 
circumftances  and  particular  caufes  deriving 
their  efficacy  from  the  Firft :   nor  when  he 
began  the  chain,  can  we  fuppofe  him  igno* 
rant  or  thoughtlefs  of  every  minute  efFe<fl  that 
"would    enfue  from  his   operation,  even   to 
the  falling  of  a  fparrow  to  the  ground  or  the 
ihedding  of  a  hair  upon  our  heads.     Neither 
can  we  imagine  him  fo  ill  a  contriver  as  not  to 
have  provided  for  as  many  of  thofe  cafualties 
as  v^ere  neceffary  for  his  wife  and  gracious 
purpofes,  or  fo  regardlefs  of  his  creatures  as  to 
permit  a  fingle  one  more  to  happen  than  were 
lb  neceffary :  for  he  ordains  all   things   by 
number,  weight  and  meafure. 

Therefore  we  muft  conclude  there  is  a  cer- 
tain number  of  bruifes,   broken  bones,  fires, 
loffes,  vexations  and  other  finifter  accidents, 
appointed  to'  befa\  on  earths  8itt:jtrhat  tvXt  of 
H  h  3         j|j||ife^  conduct 
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dud  can  wc  gather  from  hence,  fince  wtf  koow 
not  the  number  ?  For  this  belongs  to  the  fc- 
cret  Will,  which  is  no  guide  of  our  proceed- 
ings. Shall  I  fooli/hly  run  down  a  precipice, 
where  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  but  I  fall  and 
hurt  myfclf  grievoufly,  bccaufe  all  things  arc 
appointed  in  number,  weight  and  meafure  \ 
If  I  knew  that  I  muft  have  one  tumble  in  my 
life  and  no  more,  I  might  as  well  take  it  i^^ 
is  another  time:  or  if  I  knew  that  fome  one, 
imd  but  one,  out  of  twenty  of  us,  muft  havf 
a  tumble,  it  might  be  thought  a  £t  of  ronviQ^ 
tic  gencrofity  to  venture  my  own  neck  to  fave 
the  reft.  But  by  what  rule  pf  Ipgic  can  ypju 
prove,  that  I  fhall  hurt  myfclf  ever  the  mor4 
or  lels  hereafter  for  my  falling  now  ?  or  that 
it  fnall anyways  affedl  the  good  or  bad  fortune 
of  other  people  ? 

What  difafters  hang  over  us  from  caufes 
out  of  our  power,  cannot  be  altered  by  any 
thing  wc  do ;  and  what  we  may  either  bring 
upon  ourfelves  or  avoid,  depends  upon  the 
caufes  fuitcd  to  produce  it,  which  in  this  cafe 
arc  our  own  adions.  Here  then  we  have  it  in 
our  option  to  determine  what  fludl  be  the  ap- 
pointed event  lying  in  the  fecret  Will ;  to 
add  or  fubftraft  one  among  the  number  of 
difafters  rcquifite,  becaufe  we  have  the  caufes 
of  it  under  command-  Therefore  if  I  can  e- 
fcapc  an  impending  danger  by  my  care  and 

good 
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good  ipaiugement,  I  fliaJl  look  upon  it  as  4 
clw  jgaia,  equally  with  thofc  who  hold  the 
ccajity  and  dominion  of  chance  :  for  che  ad^ 
vantage  is  vifible^  but  the  damage  to  enfue  I 
i:annnot  difcover  upon  any  of  my  principles. 
In  like,  matjncr  the  future  dates  of  men  de- 
pend, not  upon  a  fatality,  bat  upon  the  na- 
tural caufes,  to  wit,  their  refpedive  manners 
of-bchaviour  here  upon  earth  :  and  the  num- 
ber of  either  fort  upon  the  number  of  perfon? 
vrhoihall  choofe  either  courfe  of  life.  There- 
fore he  that  faves  himfclf  or  his  neighbour 
from  deftrudiion,  is  fo  far  from  hurting  any 
body,  that,  he  does  a  fignal  fervice  to  the  uni- 
yerfe;  by  making  one  fewer  fuffering  ftate  re- 
Quifite  therein,  than  there  would  have  been 
nad  he  omitted  his  endeavours. 

1 2a  Now  to  conclude  this  whole  article  of 
equality,  I  hope  nobody  will  take  ofFencq 
raecrly  upon  account  of  its  novelty :  for  how- 
ever novel  it  may  be,  it  hurts  none  of  the  old 
tenets  and  precepts  that  have  been  employed 
to  keep-  the  world  in  order;  nor  leffens  the 
expedience  of  being  carefull  of  our  condudt'. 
in  a  fingle  point.  It  leaves  jufticc  to  proceed 
as  before  in  the  diftribution  of  reward  and 
punifbment  according  to  every  man's  deferts: 
particular  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  a- 
gainft  every  notion  that  might  be  engrafted^ 
upon  it,  of  dangerous  confequence  either 
Hh  4  to 
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to  Religion  or  good  morals :  it  has  been  ap-* 
plied  as  a  perfuafive  to  that  humility  and  low-* 
linefs  of  mind,  fo  flrongly  inculicated  ia  our 
facred  writings :  and  as  an  CQCouragcmait» 
drawn  from  the  fund  of  natural  rcafop,  to 
that  iinreferyed  and  univerfal  charity  which 
i$.  the  grand  precept  both  of  found  philoib-t 
phy  and  revealed  Religion. 

If  it  be  faid  thefe,do<9:rines  are  fufficiently 
recommended  already  upon  the  authority  of  the 
(acred  oracles  and  interpretations  of  them  by 
the  Church,   and  that  to  lead  men  iqto  an* 
other  courfe  of  evidence  would  only  be  draw- 
ing afide  their  attention  from  a  furer  guidance: 
\  (hall  anfwer,  that  thofe  who  are  to  happy 
a^  to  follow  fteddily  this  fure  guidance,   aiid 
find  it  fupply  all  their  ufes  and  Satisfy  every 
ditliculty  arifing  in  their  mindsi  will  do  well 
to  adhere  to  it  ftilU  without  heeding  my  fpe-^ 
culations,  as  being  not  intended  for  them^ 
But  it  has  happened  fome  how»  whether  by 
an  unlucky  conftitution  of  mind»  or  a  faulty 
education t  qr  bad  company  or  injudicious  ou- 
nagenient  of  fome  preachers,  or  abfufdittes 
engrafted  by  crafty  pretenders  to  faulty,  that 
this  fureft  guidance  does  not  obtain  the  de- 
ferved  credit  with  every  body.   Is  it  not  then 
idling  agreeably  to  Chriftiai)  charity,  and  the 
example  of  him  who  became  all  things  to  all 
,  n^en  if  by  any  means  he  might  gain  fome,  to 

addrefs 
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duUhrefs  thefe  people  in  the  way  they  will  liften 
to,  and  attempt  leading  them  into  the  fame 
points  whereto  their  proper  guide  would  have 
conduced  them,   tho'  by   a  different  road 
wherein  they  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  tra- 
vel.  And  if  they  will  be  pleafed  to  cOnfider 
maturely  what  has  been  here  fnggefled  from 
experience  and  reafbn,  together  with  what 
farther  their  own  thoughts  may  fuggeft,  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  mind  ading  con- 
ftantly  upon  motives,  the  dependence  of  ef- 
fcds  upon  caufes^  the  univerfal  governnient  of 
Providence,  the  difpaffionate  and  impartial 
nature  of  God:  it  feems-to  me  as  if  they 
could  not  fail  of  feeing  a  folid  foundation  for^ 
this  equality,  and  inferring  from  thence  that 
there  is  no  intrinfic  excelUnce  of  one  man  a- 
bove  another,  nor  other  than  was  the  gift  of 
heaven;  and  that  there  is  a  mutual  connec- 
tion of  interefts  among  the  feveral  members; 
as  well  of  the  creation  as  of  every  communi- 
ty contained  in .  it,  fo  that  whoever  procures 
any  good  for  his  neighbour,  does  in  efieft 
procure  it  forhimfelf. 

Should  I  be  thought  in  fome  places  to  have 
run  on  too  fine-fpun  argumentations,  or  in  o« 
thers  drawn  too  ftrong-coloured  figures,  for 
any  body's  liking :  let  him  be  good  natured 
enough  to  fuppofe,  that  were  we  to  diicourie 
over  this  fubjed  in  private,  and  he«l||ri|i.kt 
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me  know  his  taile,  I  fhould  eadeavour  to  coo- 
form  myfelf  thereto.  Bat  as  I  know  not  who 
may  deign  to  cail  an  eye  upon  my  labours,  I 
mufl  accommodate  them  the  beil  I  can  to  dif- 
ferent tailes,  and  provide  againft  all  attacks, 
as  well  of  the  fuhtle  miner  as  the  open  aiTail-^ 
^t.  If  he  he  already  intimately  perioiaded  of 
the  general  iqter^  heiog  his  own  upon  any 
o(her  grounds  whatever,  he  has  my  coofent  to 
think  JM  niore  of  the  equality  1  which  I  urged 
\yath  pone  other  aim  than  to  work  this  per-* 
fuafion.  But  whether  felf-intereft  be  the  real 
foundation  of  all  our  rules  of  conduct  or  not/ 
it  has  certainly  a  power/iill  inihieoce  upoa 
cur  motions :  therefore  it  muft  be  no  fmall 
ijbrvice  to  Religion  and  virtue,  to  fet  thisfprii^ 
fo  as  that  it  may^eiliil  in  their  operations* 
This  is  the  point  I  have  been  driving  at,  and 
if  we  botdi  agree  in  the  f^me  point,  we  need 
not  quarrel  about  the  different  ways  whereby 
we  arrived  at  it :  but  may  go  on  amicably  tho 
remainxkr  of  our  journey,  confulting  toge* 
tker,  as  often  as  there  may  be  occafiqo,  upon 
the  moil  effedtual  methods  of  puifuing  what 
we  hav£  agreed  to  be  the  troeft  road  to  our 
own  intereft. 

icHAP. 
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ourfclvcs  and  of  our  ewa  nature.  For  ts  i( 
ha^  becQ  aflccd.  How  daa  a  man  love  God 
ikrhoih  he  hath  not  feea;  if  he  faate^hifi  bro- 
ther whoin  he  hs*h  fcen :  fo  by  parity  of  rca- 
fon  it  might  be  aiked^  What  can  a  man  know 
of  God  or  things  invifible^  which  he  canoot 
fte^  who  know6  nothing  of  himfelf,  his  own 
mannerof  aiftingand  thioking.or  operaticm  of 
the  things  wherewith  he  is  daily  conveifant? 
For  the  ideas  we  can  frame  of  God  arc  none 
odier  than  what  we  gather  by  analogy  from 
fomething  found  among  ourfelves :  and  Re- 
ligion being  deiigned  for  the  uies  of  man, 
cannot  be  fo  explained  nor  applied  as  to  fervd 
bis  ufes^  without  a  knowledge  of  human  na^ 
tore.  The  want  of  this  rcfteftion,  I  am  apt  to 
think,  has  given  rife  to  thofc  involuntary  cr- 
rt)rs  which  have  been  fallen  into  in  the  ezpO'- 
litions  and  interpretati(xis  of  it :  as  to  the  de* 
figned  perverfions,  they  were  made  by  nl^A 
who  had  ftudied  human  nature  but  too  well, 
and  ferved  their  own  ends  upon  its  weaknef- 
f«s.  So  dult  in  this  refpeift  the  children  of  this 
world,  the  fons  of  ambition  and  avarice,  have 
proved  wifer  than  the  children  of  light  j  be- 
caufc  the  latter'chofe  to  remain  always  diil- 
dten,  confining  themfelves  to  the  tenets  and 
abftrafiions  taught  them  in  their  fchdols, 
v^ithdut  extending  their  obfervation  toother 
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powers :  if  you  go  to  apply  their  rules  to 
common  ufe  you  will  not  find  them  anfwer  : 
but  why  ?  Becaufe  there  is  a  roughnefs  in  all- 
your  inflrumentSy  that  will  hinder  their  ope* 
ration  in  the  manner  you  was  taught  to  ex-^ 
pcdl.   This  the  profcflbr  was  not  ignorant  of, 
but  would  not  burthen  you  with  too  m^ny 
things  at  onee,  judging  it  expedient  to  inftrudt 
you  thoroughly  in  all  that  his  engines  would 
perform  fuppofing  them  perfectly  fmooth;. 
and  rcferve  for  other  ledlures  to  examine  thc' 
nature  of  friction^  and  what  alteration  that 
will  make  according  to  the  degrees  of  it.   Or 
if  he  be  to  read  upon  gravitation,  he  will  tell 
you  that  falling  bodies  pa(s  through  fpaces  in 
their  defcent  bearing  a  duplicate  ratiq  to  the 
times  of  their  defcending:  that   proje^il^s 
move  in  a  regular  parabola,   forming  exa(%ly 
the  fame  angle  in  their  fall  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,   with  which  they  were  thrown  up. 
,  Try  the  truth  of  this  theory  with  a  ftonc  or 
whatever  comes  next  to  hand,  and  you  will 
find  it  prove  defeftive:  but  he  will  afterwards 
explain  to  you  how,   and  in  what  proportion, 
this  muft  neceffarily  happen  from  therefif-- 
tanceofain 

.  Now  the  foundation  which  fcemed  to  roc 
the  firft  to  be  laid,  as  the  only  fure  and  ftable 
one  whereon  the  building  I  had  taken  in 
h«od  could  be  eredted,  was  the  knowledge  of 
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he  has  fuch  profped  ?  the  fureft  road  to  a  hap* 
py  life  lies  through  the  practice  of  virtue. 

But  if  I  have  failed  in  fupporting  her  inte* 
refts  to  the  end»  they  need  not  be  offended  v^th 
me  for  an  event,  which  rightly  coniidered, 
terminates  more  in  their  £sivour  than  if  I  had 
fucceeded»  For  there  is  not  a  word  of  God  or 
another  world  to  be  found  in  the  firft  Volume: 
therefore  the  dodlrine  there  contained  may 
be  called  the  religion  of  an  Atheift ;  at  leafl 
fuch,  unlefs  I  have  been  fomewhere  faulty  in 
my  deduftions,  as  an  Atheift  might  fubfcribe 
to.  Now  had  it  been  poflible  to  have  framed 
a  complete  fyftem  of  behaviour  upon  atheifti- 
cal  principles,  it  muflhave  lefTened  the  rccom* 
mendation  of  Theology :  which  might  then 
have  been  regarded  as  a  matter  fit  only  to 
amufe  the  curious  in  their  leifure  hours ;  but 
of  no  avail  in  practice  nor  making  any  altera^ 
'tion  in  the  duties  of  life. 

2.  Having  apologized  for  my  limitation  of 
virtue,  I  may  with  better  grace  defire  the 
like  caution  may  be  obferved  in  perufing  fe« 
veral  other  parts  of  my  work :  and  that  men 
will  not  be  fcandalized  at  any  thing  they  find 
in  a  iingle  pafltlge  or  2  few  pages  detadied 
from  the  reft,  nor  until  they  fee  what  ufes 
will  be  afterwards  made  of  it.  For  the  laws 
of  philoibphical  difquiiitions  and  of  fermoDs 
are  very  difKrrent :  the  latter  being  addieiied 

to 
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to  the  populace,  whofe  inattention  feldora 
permits  them  to  carry  away  more  than  a  few 
feparate  fcraps,  care  muft  be  taken  to  deliver 
nothing  that  is  not  perfcdlly  innocent  to  the 
tendereft  digcftion.  The  preacher  muft  not 
do  like  our  phyficians,  who  often  mingle  an- 
timony, mercury,  folaAum,  opium  and  other 
poifonous  drugs  in  their  prcfcriptions  :  be- 
caufe  mankind  is  fo  perverfc,  they  will  be 
fure  to  pick  up  the  poifon  and  leave  the  cor- 
reding  ingredients  behind ;  if  not  to  fwallow 
it,  at  leaft  to  throw  in  his  face,  or  bcfpatter 
hi^  charaSer. 

But  the  former  are  addrefled  to  the  ftudU 
ous,  who  can  follow  a  train  of  •  reafpmng 
throughout,  and  diftinguifh  between  what  isf 
afferted  as  a  certain  truth,  or  only  as  a  necef- 
fary  confequence  from  the  argument  at  pre- 
-fent  in  hand.  They  will  not  be  like  the  po- 
litely learned,  reading  only  ^to  fhine  in  con- 
verfation  :  whofe  averfion  to  trouble  makes 
them  expe<5l  to  have  all  difiiculties  cleared  up 
in  a  fingle  page,  or  a  whole  fyftem  explained 
while  one  fits  prattling  over  a  difh  of  tea. 
Thefe  are  unreafonable  expectations  which  I 
^m  fure  I  cannot-,  and  belieVe  no  man  alive 
can,  undertake  to  anfwer.  Therefore  muft 
beg  leave  to  except  again  ft  the  procedure  of 
all,  who  {ball  cite  a  pafTage  or  two,  or  give  aa 
abftra6t  of  ..fome.  Chapter,  and  then  with  a 
Vot.  IL  I  i  con- 
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confident  air  afk  the  gay  circle  around  them, 
what  they  muft  think  of  that :  as  alfo  againft 
the  judgement  of  any  who  (hall  pafs  it  with- 
out hearing  me  through  of  without  having 
cognifance  of  the  caufe  whereon  they  pro- 
nounce. 

3.  Had  I  been  witholden  by  the  awe  of 
thefe  partial  examiners  and  hafty  judges  from 
concluding  my  laft  book  in  the  manner  I 
did^.  I  could  not  have  made  it  &y  apparent  as 
.  I  think  it  muft  be  to  every  one  who  confiders 
the  arguments  urged  there,  of  how  neccflary 
importance  Religion  is,,  not  only  for  keeping 
the  vulgar  and  the  giddy  in  order ;  but  like- 
wife  for  the  refined  and  the  deep-thinking. 
The  glittering  hopes  aiad  formidable  terrors 
of  another  life  might  (lilt  have  been  thought, 
ufeful  to  play  off  as  engines^ upon  thofe  who 
confulted  only  their  paflions  and  had  no  further 
concern  than  for  prefent  pleafures:  but  whol- 
ly ncedlefs  for  fuch  as  had  difi:emment 
enough  to  fe^that  a  decent  and  orderly  beha- 
viour was  the  proper  way  to  attain  fereni^*  of 
mind,  health  of  body,,  profperity  and  fccuri- 
ty  among  mankind. 

Nor  indeed  can  it  be  denied  there  have  been 
thofe  who  have  pafled  through  life  very  com- 
fortably and  even  with  applaufc»  withoat 
looking  to  any  thing  beyond.  Epicurus,  the 
grand  apoflle  of  infidelitv  ftands  recorded  in 
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hiftory  for  his  exemplary  fobriety  and  frlend- 
linefs.  Atticus  appears  to  have  been  the  moft 
prudent  man  among  the  Romans  in  his  time, 
and  to  have  poflefled  a  large  fhare  even  of* 
Chriflian  charity,  doing  fervice  to  all  with-* 
out  diftindtion  or  mixture  of  party  aeal, 
which  then  ran  at  the  higheft.  And  for  thef 
politicians  of  ancient  days,  many  of  whom 
proved  excellent  legiflators  and  governors^ 
'tis  pretty  certain  they  did  not  believe  in  their 
country  religion,  nor  does  it  appear  what  o- 
ther  religion  or  philofophy  moft  of  them 
had« 

But  we  cannot  conclude  upon  the  tenden-" 
cy  of  principles  from  the  practice  of  fingle 
perfons  ;  for  no  man  can  wrap  himfelf  up  fo 
entirely  in  his  own  notions,  as  not  to  take  a 
tindiure  from  others  among  whom  he  con- 
verfes.  For  having  from  his  childhood  been 
ufed  to  hear  the  virtues  conftantly  fpoken  of* 
with  honour,  he  will  infenfibly  imbibe  an 
efteem  of  them  without  knowing  why  :  for 
though  I  cannot  allow  them  innate,  they  arc 
perhaps  generally  the  growth  of  cuftom,  our 
fccond  nature.  But  were  there  a  nation  of 
Atheifts,  I  apprehend  they  could  not  flourifli 
long  :  for  tho'  they  might  find  it  expedient 
to  bring  up  their  children  in  fentiments  of 
honour  and  probity,  yet  the  thinking  perfons 
among  them  would  quickly  fee  fo  far  into 
I  i  2  human 
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human  nature  as  to  difcover,  that  each  man's 
own  happinefs  is  the  proper  foundation 
whereon  all  his  Ichemes  of  condiidt  are  to  be 
ultimately  placed ;  that  honour,  juftice,  pu- 
blic fpirit,  benevolence  and  the  like,  arc  but 
props  employed  to  ftrengthen  the  fupcfftruc- 
ture,  where  the  vifible  connexion  with  its  o- 
riginal  bafis  is  wanting ;  that  the  fame  of 
their  names,  after  themfelves  are  fallen  into 
annihilation,  is  no  obje6t  deferving  their  re- 
gard* Therefore  upon  finding  themfelves  ap- 
proach near  their  end,  when  by  their  long  ex- 
perience they  arc  become  moft  capable  of 
contriving  for  the  public,  they  will  be  moft 
carelefs  of  her  interefts.  Nay  *tis  well  if  they 
ftay  fo  long  before  they  find  occafions  hap- 
pen, wherein  they  will  perfuade  themfelves 
they  mly  ferve  their  private  ends  without  ever 
being  difcovcred,  tho'  to  great  damage  of 
others  or  of  the  community:  in  which  cafes 
they  will  be  fure  to  prefer  their  own  advan- 
tage, whereby  things  mud  foon  run  to  decay 
and  ruin.  Thereforeit  is  incumbent  upon  eve- 
ry ftate  to  difcourage  the  beginnings  of  infide- 
lity, by  all  means  confiftent  with  humanity 
and  the  juft  rights  of  civil  liberty. 

4,  And  perhaps  the  world  might  ftill  go  on 
better,  if  the  politicians  of  all  countries  would, 
as  I  hope  thofe  of  our  own  already  do,  ex- 
tend their  views  be^rond  this  fccnc  of  fublu- 
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nary  affairs,   and  confidcr  themfelves  as  citi- 
zens of  the  univcrfe.  That  they  would  not  lay 
out  their  whole  fagacity  upon  the  methods  of 
bringing  their  fchemes  to  bear,  but  beftow  a 
little  of  it  upon  the  fcheipes  themfelves  ;   ex- 
amining why  they  efteen^  pov/er,  credit,  ho- 
nour, riches,  defirable  at  all :  and  if  they  can 
.find  none  other  Why  than   to  make  them 
happy,   whether  it  beconles  perfons  of  their 
cxtcnfivc  underftandings  to  think,  no  fqrther 
than  the  happinefs  to  be  had  during  the  twen- 
ty or  thirty  years  of  their  continuance   in 
Iplcndour  here.  I  do  not  expeft  they  will  fufr 
fer  themfelves  to  be  guided  in  their  opinions 
by  authority,    nor  put  afide  from  their  aims 
by  the  general  eftimation,  nor  does  it  behove 
them  fo  to  do ;  but  then  let  them  be  furc  they 
did  not  take  any  of  them  up  upon  the  eftimar 
tion  of  others,  and  thofe  not  of  the  foundeft 
judgement,   only  becaufe  they  were  always 
told  from  their  childhood  by  their  nurfe  or 
their  mother  or  every  body   elfe   they  mcf 
with,  how  fine  a  thing  it  was  to  be  great. 
For  it  becomes  perfons  of  their  extraordina- 
ry abilities   to  judge  for  themfelves,  to  call 
afidc  youthful!  prejudices,   to  draw  a  plan  of 
life  upon  the  folid  ground  of  reafon,  and  go 
to  the  bottom   of  things  for  their  founda- 
tion. 

li  3  3ut   , 
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But  becaufc  this  is  a  fcicncc  of  itfelf,  which 
thofe  who  are  bufied  in  other  occupatioDS 
may  want  leifqre  to  purfue  minutely  ;  I  have 
attempted  in  this  fccond  Volume  to  trace  a 
train  of  confcquences  from  the  contemplation 
of  nature,  which  any  one  may  judge  of  with- 
put  aid  of  tradition  or  received  tenets :  where* 
by  it  appears  that  the  univerfe  lies  under  one 
compleatly  regulated  polity;  that  the  proper- 
ties of  bodies,  the  powers  of  animals^  the  ta^ 
Icnts  of  men,  and  all  other  provlfions,  are 
made  with  regard  to  the  whole;  that  the  good 
of  each  particular  depends  upon  the  good  o£ 
all;  and  whoever  adds  to  the  happinefs  of  an- 
other, adds  thereby  to  his  own.  From  hence 
it  follows  that  honefty  is  the  beft  policy,  an^ 
an  unreferved  attachment  to  the  public  bene- 
fit, the  fureft  road  to  felf-intercft :  and  fincc 
pcrfons  whofe  judgement  far  exceeds  others, 
have  reafon  to  prize  the  approbation  of  diat 
above  all  popular  applaufe,  (hat  the  moft 
noble  facrifice  they  can  make,  and  for  which 
they  may  moft  defervedly  applaud  themfelves 
js,  when  they  have  preferred  the  public  good 
before  their  own  private  intercfts,  or  what- 
ever they  had  fet  their  hearts  upon  moft 
ftrongly.  , 

5.  Therefore  no^  we  may  do  ample  jo* 
ftice  to  Reg'ulus,  whom  we  left  under  a  fen* 
|ence  of  folly  for  throwing  away  life  with  all 
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its   enjoyments  for  a  phantom   of  honour. 
For  he  may  allcdge  that-he  had  not  a  fair  trial 
before,  his  principal  evidence  being  out  of 
the  way,  which  having  fince  colle<fted  in  the 
courfe  of  this  fecond  book,  he  moves  for  a 
rehearing/    For  he  will  now  plead  that  it  was 
not  a  fantaftic  joy  in  the  tranfports  of  re(fti- 
tude,  nor  the  Stoical  rhodomontade  of  a  day 
fpeot  in  virtue  containing  more  enjoyment 
than  an  age  of  bodily  delights,  nor  his  ina- 
)>ility  to  bear  a  life  of  general  odium  and 
contempt,  had  his  duty  fo  required,  which 
fixed  him  in  his  refolution :  but  the  prudence 
of  the  thing  upon  a  full  and  calm  delibera- 
tion.    Becaufe  he  confidered  himfelf  as  a  ci« 
tizen  of  the   univerfe,   whofe   interefts   arc 
promoted  and  maintained  by  the  particular 
members  contributing  their  endeavours  to- 
wards encreafing  the  quantity  of  happinefs, 
wherever  poflible,  among  others  with  whom 
they  have  connedtion  and  intercourfe. 

Hefaw  that  his  bufhiefslay  with  his  fel- 
low.  creatures  of  the  fame  fpecies,  among 
whom  a  ilridt  attachment  to  faith  and  honour 
was  the  principal  bulwark  of  order  and  hap- 
pinefs, that  a  fhamefuU  conduct  in  his  prefent 
conflict  would  tend  to  make  a  general  weak- 
ning  of  this  attachment,  which  might  intro- 
duce diforders,  rapines,  violences  and  injuries 
among  multitudes,  to  far  greater  amount  than 
Ii4  his 
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his  temporary  tortures ;  that  if  he  behaved 
manfully,  he  fhould  fet  a  glorious  example^ 
which  might  occafion  profperitics  to  be 
gained  to  his  country  and  all  belonging  to 
her,  overbalancing  the  weight  of  his  fuf- 
ferings,  efpecially  when  alleviated  by  the 
balmy  confcioufnefs  of  adting  right.  He  was 
perfuaded  likewife  that  all  the  good  a  man 
does,  ftands  placed  to  his  account,  to  be  re- 
paid him  in  full  value  when  it  will  be  moft 
ufefuU  to  him :  fo  that  whoever  works  for 
another,  works  for  himfelf ;  and  by  working 
for  numbers,  earns  more  than  he  could  pof- 
fibly  do  by  working  for  himfelf  alone.  There- 
fore he  adled  like  a  thrifty  merchant,  wHo 
fcruples  not  to  advance  confidcrablc  fums, 
and  even  to  exhauft  his  cofFers,  for  gaining  a 
large  profit  to  the  common  ftock  in  partner- 
(hip.  Upon  thefe  allegations,  fupported  by 
the  teflimony  of  far  fighted  philofophy  and 
confirmed  in  the  material  parts  by  heaven- 
born  Religion,  I  doubt  not  the  jury  will  ac- 
quit him  with  flying  colours,  and  the  judge 
grant  him  a  copy  of  the  record,  to  make  his 
proper  ufe  of,  whenever  he  might  be  im- 
peached or  flandered  hereafter. 

6.  Tis  not  unlikely  here  that  fomebody 
may  put  me  in  mind  of  Saint  Evremont,  wbo 
attempted  to  write  a  tragedy  wherein  Hippo* 
litus  was  to  be  the  principal  character*  but 

bad 
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had  not  gone  on  far  before  he  found  his  hero 
dwindled  infenlibly  into  a  very  Moniieur 
Saint  Evremonty  having  the  frenchman's  fen- 
timents,  making  his  reflexions,  and  talking 
exadly  in  the  fame  ftrain.  And  then  afk 
mc  by  what  authority  of  hiftory  I  prove  that 
Regulus  had  any  notion  of  the  vehicles,  the 
Aions,  the  balancing  periods,  the  all-fpace-- 
filling  Mundane  foul,  the  uneffential  nature 
of  juftice,  her  generation  from  expedience, 
the  purchafe  of  eftates  by  unavoidable  or  vir- 
tuous fttffering,  the  general  partnerfhip  and 
univerfal  bank  of  Ned  Search.  To  this  quef- 
tion  I  fhall  reply  that  it  is  not  my  bufmefs  to 
make  critical  remarks  upon  hiftory,  nor  have 
I  anything  to  do  with  the  perfon  of  Regulus, 
nor  to  penetrate  the  real  motives  of  his  con- 
dud.  He  ftands  with  me  as  an  ideal  charac- 
ter, the  reprefentative  of  all  perfons  who 
might  come  into  his  fituation  :  and  I  was  to 
{how  that  prudential  motives  of  true  fclf-in- 
tereft  might  be  fuggefted  to  them,  upon  folid 
and  fubftantial  reafons,  for  acting  in  the 
manner  he  did. 

Yet  it  is  not  neceflary  that  whoever  prac- 
tifes  the  like  firmnefs  of  behaviour*  ihould  be 
led  into  it  by  juft  ,the  fame  train  of  reafoning 
as  I  have  drawn  out:  for  I  am  not  fo  narrow 
loiinded  as  to  pronounce  everything  no  more 
than  a  (hining  fin,  which  dops  not  proceed 

precifely 
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prccifcly  from  the  principles  appearing  tnicft 
to  me.     It  i3  enough  we  have  fhown  the  ac- 
tion to  be  prudent,  and  whoever  performs  it 
as  being  right,  deferves  our  approbation^  tho' 
he  may  not  difcern  wherein  the  prudence  of 
it  confifts.    Had  it  indeed  been  undertaken 
out  of  vanity,  refenti;neiit,  fondnefs  of  fame 
or  any  other  felfifh  motive,  though  being  be- 
neficial to  the  univerfc;^  the  performer  might 
have  fhared  the  fruits  in  common  with  others; 
yet  this  would  have  been  an  accidental  bene- 
£t»  nor  would  he  have  merited  reward  or 
commendation :  but  muft  have  ftood  in  the 
cafe  of  that  Roman  Mafter  of  the  hor/e^ 
who  being  ilridly  enjoined  to  avoid  a  battle 
jduring  his  Dictator's  abfence,  nevertkelefs  at* 
tacked   the  enemy  .  and  gained  a  compleat 
victory ;    for    which    the  Dictator  on  bis 
return  gave  him  the  honours  ufualiy  conferred 
on  a  conqueror,  and  then  punifhed  him  ie- 
vercly  for  his  difobedicncc.      But  he  who 
pra<ltifes  a  felf-denial  or  goes  through  a  pain- 
full or  perilous  undertaking,  which- is  benefi- 
cial, becaufe  efleeming  it  his  duty,  or  recom- 
mended by  all  perfons  of  approved  judgeaoent^ 
or  dictated  by  the  moral  fenfe,  or  upon  any 
other  of  thofe  motives  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  confcience;  does,  befides  the 
accidental  benefit  he  knows  nothing  oU 
fiimfelf  within  the  verge  of  juitice,  asd-l 
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ftreftm   of  thofe  rewards   ihe  diftributes  to 
well-doing. 

7.  For  it  is  not  to  be  expciSed  that  every 
one  fhould  trace  the  reditude  of  his  meafures 
quite  up  to  ttie  fountain  head.  Some  perfons 
have  not  the  taicnts,  moft  conditions  of  life 
do  not  iafFord  the  leifure,  nor  do  fonie  ages  or 
countries  furnifli  the  lights,  neceflary  for  that 
purpofe.  But  God  gives  to  every  man  the 
talents,  the  opportunities,  the  lights,  fuffi- 
cieht  for  the  w6rk  whereto  he  calls  him  :  it 
is  the  creatures  bufinefs  to  anfwet  the  call, 
whether  coming  by  the  vdice  of  his  own  rea- 
ion,  or  the  general  recommendation  of  the 
judicious,  or  the  admonitions  of  his  moral 
fenfe,  or  whatever  other  channel  6f  convey- 
ance his  beft  judgement  fhall  fatisfy  him 
■brings  it  genuine. '  For  by  following  fted* 
-dily  the  beft  guidance  he  can  get  againft  the 
NOi>pofition  of  paffion,  danger,  pain  and  afflic- 
tion, he  ihall  become  an  objcft  of  the  Divine 
favour.  And  for  fuch  as  can  difcern  what 
>courfes  of  condud  are  moft  cxtenfively  bene^ 
ficial,  they  will  aft  prudently  by  leading  others 
into  them  by  fuch  methods  as  they  can,  whe- 
ther of  perfudfion  or  exhortation  or  example 
or  applaufe;  which  laft  we  have  already  feeft 
is  there  moft  dlefervedly  bdonging  where  it 
may  be  moft  Q&ft%  ^gg^r^^in  fo  do- 
.ing,  th^  not 
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vantage^  but  place  themfelves  and  thofe  they 
prevail   upon   within   reach  of  that  arm  of 
juftice   wherewith   (he    diftributes  her  re- 
wards. 

Nor  need  they  defpife  thofe  expedients  foe 
their  own  private  ufc;    for  no  man,    how 
much  foever  he  may  fee  in  his  clofet,  can  car- 
ry the  whole  chart  of  it  abroad  with  him 
when  he  enters  upon  aftion :  therefore  it  bc-^ 
hoves  him  to  nourifh  up  vigorous  moral  ienfes, 
and  fix  a. ftrong. approbation  upon  proper  ob- 
jedls>  to  dire<^  and  adluate  him  upon  every 
particular  oceafion;  and  what  he  does  by  their 
inftigation  will  anfwer  all  purpofes  ^s  effecflu^p 
'  ally  as  if  he  could  have  run  his  eye  along  the 
.whole  line  of  expedience.     And  after  all^  tho* 
one  man  may  look  further  than  another,  there 
is  none  fo  piercing  fighted  as  to  fee  to  the  ve- 
ry end  of  the  line:  for  it  has  been  ibown  be- 
fore«  that  the  effect  of  pur  adlions  extends  to 
diftant  times  and  regions,  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  mortal  ken.     So  that  the  wifeil  man  caa 
proceed  only  by  rule  and  guidance,  not  by 
knowledge:  taking  the    expedience  of  his 
condudt  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,   as  aa 
evidence  of  its  being  expedient  to  the  invifible 
world. 

8«^  But  the  neceflity  of  rules  and  principles 
for  our  dire^ioj),  gives  rife  to  a  new  fpecies  of 
prudence,  which  could  not  have  had  Being, 

were 
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'were  we  capable  of  taking  all  our  meafures  up- 
on a  full  knowledge  of  their  expedience:  for  it 
is  not  enough  to  confider  the  ufefulnefs  of  an 
aftion,  but  we  muft  likewifc  take  into  account 
how  far  it  may  either  confirm  or  weaken  the 
influence  of  fome  wholefom«  rule ;  becaufe 
more  good  or  harm  may  be  done  that  way 
than  by  any  direftconfeqences  of  the  thing  wc 
do.  For  there  is  a  degree  of  facrednefs  be- 
longing to  all  rules,  proportionable  to  their 
importance  and  the  authority  whereon  they 
reft,  which  muft  not  be  violated  without  ve- 
ry cogent  and  evident  caufe.  Yet  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  fince  no  rule  is  without  excepti- 
on, there  may  be  too  ftridt  an  adherence  to 
them,  efpecially  when  fome  one  becomes 
predominant,  fo  as  to  work  a  difregard  of  all 
the  reft  :  which  is  the  cafe  with  your  fefta- 
ries  and  very  violent  people  of  all  denomina- 
tions, who  are  fo  terrified  at  the  barking  dogs 
of  Scylla  that  they  run  headlong  upon  Cha- 
ribdis.  Therefore  this  neceflity  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  does  not  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  pri- 
vate judgement,  which  may  find  employment 
enough  in  comparing  rules  and  principles,  in 
choofing  whofe  guidance  we  (hall  truft  to,  in 
underftanding  the  directions  and  applying 
them  to  particular  occafions. 

For  it  is  not  enough  to  follow  the  beft  au- 
thority without  fome  caution  had  of  the  chan- 
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nels  thro  which  it  paiTes,  becaufe  thefe  haye 
been  known  fometimes  totally  to  change  the 
quality  of  the  ilream.  It  is  reported  of  him 
who  boafted  of  being  the  oldeft  and  I  trow 
the  wiiefl  king  in  Europe,  that  upon  fome 
body  humbly  reprefenting  to  him  that  he 
could  not  alter  the  laws  without  Parliament, 
Prithee !  man,  fays  he :  don't  I  make  the 
judges?  Then  I  make  the  law.  So  there 
have  been  interpreters  who  have  made  the 
law,  and  the  Goipel,  and  philofophy,  and 
.right  reafon,  to  be  juft  what  they  plea(ed. 
.Therefore  it  behoves  us  to  be  circumfjped, 
.iK)t  depending  upon  zeal  alone  without  dii^ 
crction,  nor  imitatii^  thePapiftsj  who  if  they 
get  rid  of  io  much  money  in  what  they  ca)l 
charity,  \no  matter  how  applied,  eftecm  it.a 
fure  draught  on  St.  Peter :  but  tho  there  be  a 
univerfal  Bank,  unlefs  we  take  the  heft  care 
we  can  in  our  ability  and  the  circumflances 
of  the  iituation,  that  what  we  throw  in  be 
real  fterling  Good,  it  will  make  no  figure  up- 
on our  account.  Yet  no  man  need  difturb 
himfelf  for  unavoidable  errors  or  miiguidings  > 
but  may  truft  the  wifdom  of  Providence  to 
bring  good  profit  out  of  his  foolifhnefs. 

9.  But  tho  invincible  ignorance  will  juftify 
an  error,  haftinefs  and  paflion  will  not :  for 
there  are  religious  paflions  as  well  as  fenfual 
and  worldly,  and  the  former  are  more  dange* 

rous 
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rous  than  the  latter  by  how^  much  the  beft 
things  corrupted  become  the  worft.  The 
moft  noble  enterprizes  have  been  atchieved  by 
ft  fedate  and  fteady  courage^^  not  by  a  bolder- 
t)us  impctuofity.  Efpecially  when  fuch  facri- 
fices  as  that  of  Regulus  are  to  be  made^  it  re- 
quires the  greateft  calmnefs  of  judgment  ta  ex- 
amine and  weigh  all  the  motives  for  offering 
it.  For  life,  health,  eafe  and  fortune,  are  not 
to  be  thrown  away  lightly  nor  wantonly : 
they  are  the  bleffings  of  heaven,  well  de- 
ferving  our  value  and  care  to  preferve  them» 
jior  is  it  juftifiablc  to  part  with  them  unlefs 
on  very  weighty  confiderations  ;  becaufe  the 
larger  the  price  is  to  be  paid,  the  more  need- 
ful it  becomes  to  examine  well  the  value  of 
the  purchafe  and  fecurity  of  the  title.  Where- 
fore there  is  a  due  caution  to  be  had  in  feeing 
that  we  have  a  warr:;nt  for  what  we  •under- 
take :  becaufe  elfe,  after  putting  ourfclves  to 
vaftexpence  of  toil  and  trouble,  we  may  earn 
nothing  befide  reproof  for  having  omitted  a 
tafk  we  might  have  performed  more  eafily. 

When  young  people  firft  acquire  a  liking  to 
virtue,  the  fire  of  their  blood  fometimcs  lights 
up  an  ambition  of  attempting  the  moft  ar- 
duous exercifes,  and  gaining  the  topmoft  fum- 
mit  of  it  at  once.  But  let  them  remember 
how  they  were  led  by  degrees  into  the  learn- 
ing or  profeflion  they  have  knowledge  of,  be-^ 

ing 
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ing  taught  the  rudiments  compleatly  firft^  and 
inftrucled  in  the  lower  branches  before  they 
were  permitted  to  affift  in  the  grand  per- 
formances of  art :  in  like  manner  let  them 
ftudy  the  duties  of  life  lying  every  day  in  their 
way,  and  make  ihemfelves  perfcft  in  the  com- 
mon virtues,  before  they  undertake  the  ftiin- 
ihg.  But  this  knight-errant  humour  of  feeking 
adventures  and  perilous  encounters,  quickly 
fubfides,  unlefs  where  fomented  by  enthufiafts 
with  their  inceflant  rantings  5  whereby  they 
fright  or  teaze  their  followers  into  painful  auf* 
terities,  dangerous  abftinences,  tedious  and  fa- 
tiguing devotions,  no  ways  conducive  to  make 
them  more  ufefull  in  their  ftations.  Which 
is  juft  as  abfurd  as  if  a  taylor  or  a  (hoemakcr 
(hould  live  in  a  boat  upon  the  fait  water,  to 
enure  himfelf  to  the  hardlhips  of  a  fea  voy- 
nge  :  or  lie  out  whole;  nights  in  a  ditch  by 
way  of  ufing  himfelf  to  a  campaign  or  a  fiege, 
to  neither  of  which  fervices  he  is  ever  likely 
to  be  called.  For  Providence  appoints  to  every 
man  his  ilation  in  this  world:  it  is  his  buiinefe 
to  confider  what  are  the  duties  of  it,  and  fur- 
nish himfelf  with  fuch  qualifications  as  may 
carry  him  thro  thofe  duties  compleatly  ;  be- 
caufe  this  will  carry  him  fureft  to  all  the  hap- 
pinefs  within  his  power  to  attain. 

For  even  if  faith  be  the  faving   principle, 
yet  no  man  can  have  folid  grounds  to  believe 

he 
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he  has  a  faving  faiths  otherwlfe  than  by  the 
fruits  it  bears  :  fo  that  good  works  are  either 
the  one  thing  ncedfull,  or  the  fole  evidence  of 
that  which  is  fo.  But  good  works  are  fuch 
only  as  may  prove  good  for  fomething,  or  frona 
whence  good  may  redound  to  mankind:  and 
thofe  are  the  beft  which  ^end  to  the  moft 
beneficial  confequences  in  our  power  to  pro-^ 
duce  or  in  our  Ikill  to  contrive.  But  whenever 
duty  calls^  provided  all  poffible  care  and  con- 
fideratton  be  taken  to  know  its  voice^  no  man 
need  fear  that  he  {hall  be  a  lofer  by  anfwering 
the  call,  whatever  hard  fe'rvice  6r  coftly  fieri- 
fice  be  be  put  to;  for  if  the  fruits  of  hi3  labour 
hang  too  remote  to  touch  his  notice,  they  will 
be  brought  nearer  by  the  reward  annexed  td 
the  performance, 

10.  Thtis  have  I  brought  matters  at  laft  to' 
an  ifliie  that  I  hope  will  fcandalize  nobody  ? 
and  this  may  attone  for  the  liberties  taken  in 
arriving  at  it  by  an  unufual  road  -,  for  there  is 
a  Latin  proverb  which  fays  The  end  crown» 
the  work.  If  I  have  feemed  to  deviate  fome- 
times  into  the  paths  of  freethinkmg,  the  or- 
thodox know  well  there  are  perfoqs  whohavc 
an  utter  averfion  againfl:  travelling  in  the  beat- 
en track  :  then  they  cannot  takeitamifs  that,' 
by  mingling  among  ftragglers,  I  have  attempt- 
ed to  bring  fome  into  the  very  point  whereto 
they   wcTuld  lead  them.    Nor  can  the  latter 

Vol.  II.  K  k  charg* 
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charge  me  with  playing  booty,  or  pradlifing 
artifices  upon  them  :  for  they  may  fee  I  have 
proceeded  all  along  with  an  unawed  freedom^ 
doing  my  utmoft  to  caft  all  prejudices  afide,; 
and  take  every  ftep  in  the  way  my  bcft  judge- 
ment (hould  diredt.  I  did  indeed  fufpedtatfet- 
ting  out  that  the  roads  of  reafon  and  Religion,- 
rightly  purfued,  would  conduft  to  the  fame 
end.  For  if  God  has  given  us  any  commands, 
as  he  has  no  ends  of  his  own  to  anfwer  by 
them,  they  muft  have  been  given  for  our  be- 
nefit : '  therefore  we  are  taught  they  all  termi- 
nate in  two  principal  aims  :  to  bring  us  into  a^ 
hearty  defire  of  one  another's  happincfs  c- 
qually  with  our  own,  and  to  infpire  us  with 
fuch  juft  fentiments  of  himfelf  as  conduce 
mofl  to  our  happinefs. 

•  And  tho  reafon,  whofe  office  lies  not  i» 
giving  ns  an  ultimate  end  of  adtion,  but  itt 
contriving  the  fureft  methods  of  attaining 
that  fuggefted  by  appetite,  can  fet  out  upon 
none  other  bottom  than  our  own  intereft  :  yet 
we  have  feen  how  felf-intereft  leads  into  dif* 
intereftednefs,  into  an  unreferved  attachment 
to  the  general  good,-  and  into  a  conftant  de- 
pendence upon  Providence ;  becaufe  were  that 
away,  we  could  find  no  certain  caufe  of  all  wc 
fee  happen  around  us,  and  if  we  lofe  fight  of 
goodnefs  or  efteem  any  thing  left  to  chance, 
the  fuccefs  of  our  beft  endeavours  will  be  un- 
certain 
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certain  and  our  hopes  become  like  caftlcs  ii^ 
the  air.  So  that  whether  we  ufe  the  daylight 
or  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  provided  we  can 
keep  our  eyes  clear  from  the  films  of  paflion 
and  prejudice,  we  fliall  find  obje<fts  prefented 
in  the  fame  (hapes  and  the  fame  colours,  tho 
not  always  with  equal  luftre. 

II.  This  confideration  may  refcue  philofo- 
phy  from  the  imputation  fhe  has  lain  under 
with  fbmc  righteous  perfons  of  being  danger^ 
ous  to  Religion  and  piety ;  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  whoever  profefTed  to  purfue  the  light 
of  nature,  to  be  prcfently  fufpeclcd  of  unfound- 
nefs  in  his  principles  ;  of  a  fecret  defign  to 
undermine  the  belief  of  a  Providence,  if  not 
that  fundamental  article  of  all  religion,  the 
Being  of  a  God.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  there 
have  blen  grounds  for  fuch  fufpicion  :  at  leaft 
we  muft  acknowledge  that  thofe  who  had 
fuch  evil  defigns,  have  proceeded  by  under- 
taking to  explain  all  phenomena  around  us  by 
the  powers  of  nature,  and  attempting  to  con- 
fine the  attention  of  mankind  to  them  alone. 
But  the  ftatc  of  natural  philofophy  is  net  the 
fame  now  as  formerly  :  it  is  become  an  inno- 
cent inoffenfive  fcience,  a  ufcful  miniftcr  in 
the  temple  of  the  Lord.  In  ancient  times  na- 
ture was  eficemed  an  original  fourcc  of  Being 
diftinft  from  the  Almighty,  matter  wa* 
thought   poflciTcd  of  an  exiftcncc   which  ha 

K  k  a  ncvor 
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never  gar^re  it,  and  even  the  elements  to  have 
theit  difi^rences  and  qualities  independent  on 
him  ;  the  only  province  left  him  being  that  of 
gathering  them  itito  forms  and  aflbrtments^ 
in  order  to  generate  thereby  fuch  habitable 
earths  and  plants  and  animals  as  they  were  re- 
Ipcftively  capable  of  producing.  And  tho  thefe 
notions  have  been  fince  exploded,  God  being 
generally  acknowledged  the  Creator  as  well 
$is  Maker  of  all  things  viiible  and  invifiblc; 
yet  there  ftill  remains  an  opinion  with  many 
of  an  abilradt,  eternal,  uncreated  nature  of 
things,  which  contfouls  the  meafures  and  di* 
reds  the  wifdom  of  God,  as  well  in  the  exer- 
cifes  of  his  creative  power  as  in  the  admini- 
ftration  of  fublunary  affairs.  Thus  while  there 
were  two  Firft  Caufes  fuppofed  to  have  a 
joint  (hare  in  the  production  of  all  ev^ts,  tis 
no  wonder  that  fuch  as  were  zealous  for  the 
glory  of  God,  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  upon 
every  attempt  to  extend  the  province  of  na- 
ture, as  being  an  encroachment  upon  the  Di- 
vine prerogative  and  a  certain  mark  of  difloy- 
alty. 

But  I  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  nature  in 
another  afpeift,  not  as  an  original  cauie,  but 
an  eftablifhment  of  the  Almighty  \  her  ab- 
ftraft  as  well  as  fenfible  effences  receiving  their 
permanency^  and  her  courfes  their  flabilit)^ 
from  the  covenant  or  immutable  Will  of  God; 

her 
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her  fubftanccs,  both  material  and  ipiritual, 
together  with  their  primary  as  well  as  fecon- 
dary  qualities^  their  applications  to  one  ano- 
ther, their  mutual  affeftions,  all  cfFcds  and  e- 
vents  refulting  thcrefroqfi,  deriving  primarily 
from  none  other  fource  than  the  power,  the 
wifdom,  the  goodnefs,  the  equity  and  good 
pleafurc  of  their  Maker :  and  the  chain  of  fe-r 
cond  caufes  producing  them,  being  planned 
cut  with  certain  foreknowledge  and  exa£t  in* 
tention  of  every  particular  it  (hould  bring 
forth.  Therefore  I  rpay  hope  to  ftand  ab- 
folved  from  all  fufpicion  of  impiety,  nor  need 
I  fcruplc  the  hazard  of  adding  too  largely  to 
nature,  for  by  giving  to  her  I  take  nothing 
from  God :  becaufe  nature  is  the  work  of 
God,  her  adts  are  his  aAs,  herproducflions  his 
gifts,  her  every  operation,  as  well  neceflary  as 
fortuitous,  an  execution  of  his  Will.  I  have 
no  where  denied  that  he  may  fometimes  adt 
immediately  without  the  intervention  of  fe- 
cond  caufes,  or  to  alter  their  courfes :  on  the 
contrary  have  offered  arguments  in  fupport  of 
that  opinion.  Yet  this  does  not  hinder  but 
that  we  may  flrive  to  account  for  every  thing 
wc  can  by  natural  caufes,  and  retain  an  averfc^ 
nefs  againft  multiplying  intcrpofitions  :  as  be- 
lieving that  whenever  made,  they  are  made 
folely  for  manifeftation  of  the  Divine  power 
to  intelligent  .creatures,  not  from  a  neccffity  to 
Kk  3  correift 
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corredl  errors  in  the  fir  ft  dcfign,  which  were 
unforefcen  or  could  not  be  provided  againft. 
Wherefore  it  may  be  prefumed  they  happea 
very  rarely,  and  then  are  fo  ftriking  that  all  ent- 
deavours  to  avoid  them  will  but  convince  u$ 
the  more  ftronglyof  a  divine  operation. 

12.  Neither  was  the  fludy  of  human  nature 
regarded  with  a  more  favourable  eye  than 
that  of  the  external  :  for  there  being  a  great 
deal  of  machinery  in  the  human  compoiition, 
thofe  who  applied  to  a  clofe  examination  into 
the  flrudlure  and  workings  of  that,  were  apt 
to  think  too  (lightly  of  the  fpiritual  part ;  in- 
fomuch  that  it  was  a  current  faying  within 
thefe  two  hundred  years.  Wherever  you  fee 
three  phyficians,  you  fee  two  Atheifts.  But  I 
(do  not  apprehend  them  in  the  fame  fenti-* 
ments  now :  I  have  dipped  into  fomc  of  their 
works  to  gather  from  thence  materials  fuitable 
to  my  own  fcience,  and  they  appear  to  me  as 
orthodox  as  any  other  clafs  of  people  among 
us  :  nor  do  I  feem  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the 
change.  The  zeal  of  the  fpiritualifls  urged 
them  to  afcribe  more  to  the  fpiritual  part 
than  belonged  toitiingly :  this  could  iiot  efcape 
the  obfervation  of  fuch  wJbofe  ftudies  had 
brought  them  intimately  acquainted  With  the 
body.  They  faw  that  underftanding  might 
fometimes  be  reftored  to  madmen  by  medicine; 
they  knew  their  drugs  and  chytnical  prepa- 
rations 
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rations  had  a  powerful!  cfFedl  upon  the  ima- 
gination,  fo  as  to  warm  with  fanguine'hope 
or  chill  with  melancholy  and  delpondcncy  : 
they  found  that  a  delicacy  of  texture  in  the 
fibres  of  the  brain,  a  brifknefs  of  circulation, 
a  purity  of  the  circulating  juices,  gave  birth 
to  the  natural  talents,  and  a  predominancy  in 
fom6  on€  of  the  principal  humours  diftin- 
guiflied  the  charaders  of  men  :  that  an  un- 
natural prcflureor  a  little  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture in  the  medullary  fubftance  within  the 
head^  difabled  the  foul  from  exercifing  her 
functions :  and  that  in  general  the  tenour  and 
^colour  of  pur  thoughts  depended  very  much 
upon  the  prefentdifpofition  of  the  body.  From 
hence  they  thought  it  demonftrable  that 
po  wers  had  been  afcribed  to  the  foul  which 
really  refided  in  the  body ;  and  might 
jbc  tempted  too  haftily  to  conclude  that  (he 
had  none  at  all  belonging  to  her,  but  that 
thought  itfelf  with  all  its  varieties  were  no- 
thing more  than  a  lucky  configuration  and  di- 
verfity  of  motions  in  matter. 

But  this  temptation  is  now  removed,  for  an 
cxadterfcrutinyinto  the  properties  of  matter 
and  motion,  has  now  convinced  the  world 
that  no  affortment  of  corporeal  particles,  how 
nicely  foevcr  arranged*  can  form  an  intelligent 
Being.  And  the  convi<flion  is  fo  general  and 
fo  ftrong,  that  a  late  noble  writer,  whofe  ru^ 
K  k  4  ling 
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ling  padion,  after  ambition  had  been  torn  firom 
him,  being  that  of  running  down  the  clergy 
and  every  thing  they  taught,  he  would  ia 
mere  fpite  to  them  have  been  an  atheift  if  he 
could,  and  did  bring  himfelf  to  be  a  thorough 
corporealift,  ridiculing  the  doiflrineof  fpiritual 
fubftance  with  the  vile  pun  of  calling  it  the 
pneumatic  philofophy  :  yet  could  never  bring 
himfelf  to  believe  fenfe  and  underftanding  » 
neceflary  refult  from  the  human  machinery  ; 
but  taking  hold  of  an  exprefiion  dropped  by 
Mr.  Locke,  infifted  that  the  faculty  of  think- 
ing was  annexed  by  Almighty  Power  to  the 
fyftem  of  matter  contained  in  our  ieveral 
compoiitions. 

Thus  the  indifcretion  of  zealots  has  hurt  the 
credit  of  the  fpiritual  foul,  by  claiming  more 
for  her  than  was  her  due :  and  her  interefts 
arc  heft  fupportcd  by  examining  fairly  what 
.  is  her  lawjfull  property,  and  diftinguifhing  it 
from  thofe  powers  which  (he  derives  by  con- 
junftion  with  her  partner  the  body.  Under 
this  appreheniion  I  fet  out  in  my  firft  Chap- 
ter wUh  obferving  that  there  are  faculties  of 
the  mind  and  faculties  of  the  man,  Ihaveiince 
proceeded  to  ihow  that  percipience,  ration- 
ality, cogitation,  fludy  and  all  fpecies^ 
of  thought,  are  faculties  of  the  compound : 
the  mind,  or  purely  fpiritual  part,  having  only 
^,  capacity  of  r^eiving  fuch  perceptions  as 
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(hall  from  time  to  time  be  excited  in  her,  but 
what  perceptions  (hall  be  fo  excited,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  aftion  of  corporeal  fubftancc 
wherewith  (lie  (lands  vitally  united.  Now  the 
a&ion  and  qualities  of  a  corporeal  agent  muft 
refuit  from  the  pofition  or  arrangement  and 
motion  of  the  component  particles  whereof  it 
ccnfifts :  fo  that  the  thoughts  and  perceptions 
of  the  mind  follow  precifely  according  to  th^ 
po(ition  and  motion  of  the  material  corpuf<- 
cules  afFedting  her;  yet  are  they  her  own 
thoughts  and  perceptions,  never  having  place 
in  the  matter  which  produced  them. 

The  cafe  here  feems  fomething  (imilar  to 
that  of  letters  ia  a  book  t   a  printer  with  the 
very  fame  types  can  run  ye  ofFa  bible,  a  Vir- 
gil, Newton's  optics,  Lifle's  hu(bandry,  Joe 
Millar's  jefts,  or  Rochefter's.  poems.   Tho(e 
books  will  raife  very  different  fentiments  in 
the  mind  ;   and  the  ideas  of  him  that  opens 
them  follow  precifely  according  to  the  pofition 
of  the  four  and  twenty  letters  in  the  page  be-^ 
fore  him.  Ncverthelefs  the  fentiments  and  per- 
ceptions are  in  the  mind  alone :  the  books  them- 
felves  as  they  lie  clofed  upon  the  (lielves,  have 
neither  piety  nor  poetry  nor  philofophy  nor  ri- 
baldiy  norother  fentiment  belonging  to  them« 
nor  can  they  produce  any  underftanding  or  ap- 
prehenfion  without  a  reader.    In  like  manner 
the  colours  of  bodies  are  holden  to  depend  up- 
on 
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on  the  pores  in  their  furfaces>  and  their  ihapes 
upon  the  order  and  difpolition  of  their  parts ; 
fo  that  you  have  the  fight  of  red  or  blue,  of 
round  or  fquarc,  according  to  the  texture  of 
pores  or  fituation  of  parts  in  the  objedts  you 
fucceflively  look  upon :  yet  all  the  colours 
and  figures  in  the  world  fhut  up  by  them- 
felves,  can  never  produce  a  fenfc  of  vifion 
without  an  eye  to  behold  them. 

Thus  let  the  corporealifts  infift  as  ftrongly 
as  they  pleafe  that  the  chara6lers  and  thoughts 
of  men  refult  from  their  machinery  and  or- 
ganization, we  have  a  ready  anfwcr,  that 
iuch  refalt  could  not  take  place  unlefs  there 
were  a  perceptive  fpirit  to  receive  the  aftioix 
of  the  machine :  and  for  any  body  to  imagine 
otherwifc  would  be  as  abfurd  as  to  fuppofe 
that  a  bible  might  raife  a  ientiment  of  Reli- 
gion without  a  reader  to  perufe  it,  or  the  graft 
a  fenfation  of  green  without  an  eye  to  difcem 
it.  Then  as  the  mind  has  an  aftivity  too,  by 
which  fhe  can  turn  to  any  page  or  object 
within  her  reach,  fitted  to  exhibit  particular 
ideas  and  appearances  before  her,  and  like- 
wife  fome  command  over  her  mental  organs 
to  put  them  upon  exciting  particular  trains  of 
, thought  and  meditation :  there  is  no  le& 
.room  for  prudence  and  good  management  in 
the  exercife  of  this  power  than  if,  as  for- 
merly apprehended,  Ihe  pcrforaicd  her  cogi- 
tative 
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itative  functions  wholly  retired  within  herfelf 
without  aid  of  any  material  inftrunient  whatr- 
fivcr, 

13.  There  are  fome  particulars  not  ufually 

taken  notice  of,  which  I  have  been  led  to  con- 
^der  in  my  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
mind :  as  fubftancc,  individuality,  an  ex- 
tent of  prefence,  and  the  co-exiflence  or 
contiguity  of  agent  and  patient  in  all  im- 
mediate aftion.  It  is  the  fafliion  to  pafs  o- 
ver  fuch  fubjedts  flightly  as  matters  of  mere 
curiofity  and  wanton  fpeculation,  to  be  re- 
membered no  further  than  for  entertaining 
the  company  in  converfation  with  the  pecu- 
liar notions  of  fuch  an  author,  without  caring 
whether  there  is  any  truth  in  them  or  no. 
But  I  humbly  conceive  them  to  be  matters  of 
fome  moment :  therefore  wifii  they  might  be 
maturely  weighed  and  ruminateci  upon  by  per- 
sons who  have  a  talent  that  way.  For  I  am 
jiot  fo  confident  of  myowndecifionsasto  defire 
they  fliould  be  taken  upon  truft :  I  had  rather 
every  one  would  fatisfy  hirafelf  by  the  care- 
fullexercife  of  his  own  underftanding,  and  dif^ 
cover  any  latent  fallacy  that  may  have  efcaped 
my  penetration.  To  me  it  feeras  no  trifling 
difcovcry  to  know  that  we  are  real  fubftances, 
0Dt  mecrly  qualities,  either  neceflarily  refult- 
ing  from  certain  fyflems  of  organized  matter 
or  annexed  thereto  by  the  arbitrary  Will  of 

our 
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our  Maker.  For  our  being  fubftances  feems 
the  ftrongcft  evidence  that  can  be  had  from 
natural  reafon,  of  our  perpetual  duration  :  be- 
caufe  fubftances  can  never  be  dcftroycd  by  any 
operation  of  fecond  caufes,  whereas  fecondary 
qualities  refulting  from  compolition  cannot 
furvive  the  diffolution  of  their  compounds, 
and  a  quality  annexed  miraculoufly  to  fbme 
fyftem  muft  be  prefumed  to  ceafe  as  foon  as 
the  fyftem  is  broken  up.  Then  if  the  mind 
be  fubftance  it  muft  be  an  individual:  becauie 
if  it  were  not,  it  would  be  a  fyftem  of  fo  many 
diftindl  fubftances  as  the  parts  it  contains,  and 
the  perceptive  an4  adive  faculties  would  be 
refulting  or  annexed  qualities  belonging  to 
the  fyftem. 

But  the  mind  being  a  true  individual,  not 
confifting  of  parts  whofe  various  difpofitioa 
among  one  another  might  produce  a  change 
of  form  or  quality,  muft  be  always  the  fame 
in  herfelf  that  (he  ever  was.  And  this  indi* 
viduality  of  the  mind  wHl  help  us  to  a  clearer 
aqd  fteddier  idea  of  perfonality,  the  identity 
of  perfon  conftantly  accompanying  that  of  the 
perceptive  individual :  for  though  we  vulgar* 
ly  apprehend  our  whole  human  conipoiition 
to  be  ourfelves,  and  the  body  continually 
changes  both  in  form  and  fubftance  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  yet  we  efteem  ourfdves 
the  fame  perfon  all  along;  and  whatever 
'    '  compolition 
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compofition  of  quite  different  fubfl:ance»  fize 
and  make,  it  may  pleafe  God  to  cafl  us  into 
in  fome  future  ftage  of  our  exigence,  while  it 
ferves  for  organs  of  perception  and  inftruments 
of  aAion  to  the  fame  individual,  we  (hall  ap- 
prehend it  to  be  our  own  perfons.    Nor,  pro- 
vided we  remember  our  prefent  ft  ate   and 
know  that  we  have  been  for  fome  time  dif- 
united,  fhall  doubt  of  its  being  a  refurredion 
of  the  fame  body :   %$  likewife  its  aptnefs  of 
organization    to    ferve  for  higher  ufcs    of 
intelligence  and  activity,    will  denominate, 
it  a  fpiritual  body,  in  contradiftindtion  to 
our  prefent  which  is  ftiled  the  natural  or 
carnal.    Add  further  that  this  individuality 
affords  a  ftrong  prcfumption  of  our  intrinfic 
equality,  becaufe  all  the  difference  of  powers^ 
faculties,  underftanding  and   charader,   we 
know   of  among  perceptive  Beings,  refults 
from  the  compounds  whereof  they  are  refpec- 
tively  made  ingredients,  or  the  changes  work- 
ed in  them  by  the  aftion  of  external  objefts : 
and  every  one  is  capable  of  exchanging  condi- 
tions  with  every  other,  upon  being  vitally 
united  to  the  fame  material  organization  and 
furni(hed  with  the  fame  pnovifion  of  exter- 
nals. 

Thefphercofprefenceoccupiedbythemind, 
and  contiguity  in  immediate  adtion,  depend 
upon  one  another:   and  here  it  will  be  proper 

to 
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to  confider  whether,  in  the  moft  diftant  opera- 
tion, there  muft  not  be  a  contadt  or  co-cxift- 
cncc  in  the  fame  place,  of  the  feveral  media  as 
they  tranfmit  the  adlion;  or  whether  the  Pof- 
tulatum  I  have  affumed  may  be  denied,  to  wit^ 
that  nothing  can  aft  or  be  afted  upon  while 
there  is  the  leaft  hair-breadth  diftance  inter- 
vening,  unlefs  there  be  fome  medium  paffing 
between  them,  and  then  the  medium  muft  be 
contiguous  to  the  agent%)n  receiving,  and  ta 
the  patient  on  tranfmitting  the  impulfe.  A 
tower  twenty  miles  off  may  ftrike  a  fenfation 
lipoij  us ;  but  then  the  rays  muft  fall  upon  the 
tower  and  be  refledled  from  thence  to  our 
eyes,  flopping  at  the  retina:  the  vibrations 
they  excite  there  are  propagated  along  the 
optic  nerves  to  fome  ccrpufcules  lying  with- 
in or  contiguous  to  the  mind  herfelf,  from 
whofe  immediate  adtion  alone  (he  receives  her 
fenfation.  But  fmce  we  receive  fenfations 
from  more  ccrpufcules  together  than  can  pof- 
fibly  come  in  contact  with  a  mathematical: 
point,  it  feems  to  follow  demonftrably  that 
the  mind  exifts  or  is  toti-prefent  throughout  a 
diftinguifliable  portion  of  fpace,  large  enough 
for  all  thofe  corpufcules  to  enter  or  ftand 
round.  Then  as  the  perceptions  of  the  mind 
depend  folely  upon  the  adlion  and  modifica- 
tion of  thefc  corpufcles,  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  confider  whetb€r  the  like  action  and  modi- 
fication 
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fication  may  not  be  produced  by  other  objedls 
than  thofe  fitted  to  ftrike  upon  our  prefent 
grofs  corporeal  organs,  and  (horter  channels 
than  thofe  employed  in  our  animal  ma- 
chinery; or  nature  may  not  have  other  ways 
of  exciting  perceptions  in  us  than  thofe  we 
now  experience. 

14.  As  to  the  hypothefes,  I  never  pro- 
pounded them  for  articles  of  faith,  therefore 
am  under  no  temptation  to  think  the  lefs  fa- 
vourably of  anybody  for  rejefting  them^ 
they  are  intended  only  to  illuftrate  the  pofli- 
bility  of  a  mutual  relation  between  things 
k^ii  and  unfeen,  to  the  imaginations  of  fuch 
perfons  who  are  not  thoroughly  reconciled  to 
the  idea  of  heavy  bodies  like  our  own,  of 
fleeting  fliadows,  of  winged  angels  and  an  e- 
ternity  of  pfalm-finging,  which  have  been  fb 
fuccefsfully  employed  upon  the  many  as  to 
render  any  other  reprefentation  needlefs  for 
common  ufe ;  and  who  have  fo  full  a  per- 
fuafion  of  the  Divine  wifdom  and  entire 
command  over  all  the  powers  of  nature, 
as  to  believe  that  the  fenCences  of  the  laft 
judgement  may  be  executed,  reward  and 
puniflimcnt  adminiftered,  by  certain  ftated 
laws  eftabiiflied  for  governing  the  operation 
of  fecond  caufes.  Neverthelefs  I  mull:  con- 
fefs  myfelf  fond  enough  to  fancy  thofe  hypo- 
thefes not   confined   to  bare  poliibility»  nor 
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without  a  confiderable  degree  of  probability 
too  :   but  then  I  would  deiire  not  to  be  mifta- 
ken  in  the  grounds  which  this  probability  i» 
built  upon.    I  do  not  pretend  to  prove  the 
reality  of  the  little    foetus,    forming    and 
fashioning  within  us  by  any   experience  of 
my  own  :  I  never  felt  it  mov«  nor  hadothef 
ienfible  evidence  of  its  exiftence,  for  I  have 
not  the  knack  of  inward  feelings,  like  the 
Methodifts  and  the  Quakers,  though  perhaps 
I  have  pafTed  as  many  hours  in  iilence  and 
retirement  within  myfelf  as  either  of  them. 
Thus  much  indeed,  I   think  appears  froea 
the  lectures  of  anatomifts,  that  the  laft  ac- 
tion of  the  machine  traceable  by  their  fci-  * 
ence,  that  is,   the  inner  ends  of  our  nerves^ 
flretch  over  a  much  larger  compafs  than  the 
iphere  of  the  mind's  prefence  can  be  fuppofed 
to  extend  to  :   from  whence  it  necefTarily  fol- 
lows there  mud  be  fome  fine  material  organi-* 
zation,   minuter  than  all  the  contrivances  of 
anatomy  can  difcover,  between  the  nerves  and 
the  mind,  for  tranfmitting  their  a<flion  on- 
wards to  her.   And  conilant  experience  of  our 
habits,our  paflions,inclinations,taftes  and  vari-* 
ous  ways  of  thinking  contra<5ted  by  cuftom» 
may  convince  us  that  our  daily  a£tions,difceur- 
fes  and  thoughts,  have  an  effeA  upon  the  moA 
internal  part  of  our  compofition,  fo  as  to 
work  a  permanent  change  of  form  and  difpo^ 
fition  there.  *  But 
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But  whether  this  organization  he  drawn  out 
infuch  an  ethereal  cobweb  as  rcprefcnted  in 
the  Chapter  on  the  Vehicles,  or  whether  upon 
death  it  fhall  detach  from  the  nerves  and  fly 
off  together  with  the  fpiritual  inhabitant  en- 
clofed  therein;  or  (hall  ftill  continue  diverfly 
difpofed  in  make  and  texture,  according  to 
what  has paflTed  with  it  during  life,  I  do  not  un-* 
dertake.to  decide  by  any  branch  of  phyfiology; 
what  I  have  offered  upon  thofe  points  I  give 
only  as  hypothefis,  whofe  probability  liiuft 
reft  entirely  upon  fuch  evidence  as  can 
be  drawn  in  its  favour  from  that  fole  fountain 
whence  we  can  gather  any  conclufion  con- 
cerning things  unfeeuj  namely  our  idea  of  the' 
divine  Attributes  and  adminiflration  of  affairs 
throughout  the  moral  world.  But  it  being  a 
generaPreceived  tenet  that  this  life  is  a  prepa-^ 
ration  for  the  next,  tlie  foul  of  the  wicked  go-  ' 
ing  forth  in  a  condition  utterly  unfit  for  hea-^ 
ven,  fo  as  that  if  admitted  there,  it  could  find 
no  relifh  in  the  joys  of  the  place ;  one  cannot 
eafily  imagine  how  this  could  be  the  cafe,  un- 
lefs  the  foul  were  underflood  of  an  organized 
compound  wiiich  might  receive  alteration  by 
the  habits  cohtraded  upen  earth.  For  if  there 
be  an  intrinfic  difference  among  individuals, 
it  muft  have  been  made  in  them  at  their  cre^ 
ation,  and  continue  in  them  fo  long  as  they 
continue  in  being  :  becaufe  a  perceptive  indi- 

Vol,  II.  LI  vidual 
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vidual  is  capable  of  no  <:hange  ia  ffifin  of  qsa- 
lity«  or  other  alteration  than  that  monieaitiy 
one  of  fucceiUve  perceptions  oKcit^4  by  tfao 
a^diion  of  objefts  upon  it^  The  £uBe  leaftiBt 
joined  to  the  belief  that  a  good  man  mty 
ffiU  from  his  goodnefs  and  thfi  wifikod 
finc^rely  repent,  will  evince  that  the  wtufM 
and  vices  refide  in  the  organization^  not  im 
the  individual :  and  that  the  peiceptiwipwt 
of  a  reprobate  is  as  fit  to  animata  a  glorifttA 
body,  if  divine  juftice  could  permit  it  fan 
trance  therein^  as  that  of  the  ao^  exemplaiy 
Chriftian* 

.  The  fupppfition  of  a  Mundano  Soul  ftcma 
to  fiU  imagination  with  the  highest  ide%  itofta 
contain  of  the  divine-power  wA  magaificencct 
leaving  no  part  in  the  boundle^  empire  uoe 
inhabited  :  to  conned  th»  whole  knft  of  ■»<» 
terial  and  fpiritual  Beings  under  one  allr^coon 
prehenfive  polity  :  to  fuggeft  ufes  for  the  moft 
diftant  bodies  difcoverable,  and  minutcft  p^i^ 
ti^es  conceivable  :  and  bei^  to  reconcile  the 
exiilence  of  evil  with  our  notions  of  infiaila 
goodnefs,  by  reducing  it  to  a  fcarce  percep- 
tible proportion  in  comparifon  vrith  the  y^ 
profufion  of  happineis  abounding  every  where. 
AJl  this  I  think  might  carry  the  force  of  de« 
monft ration  if  it  were  not  for  one  weak  link 
in  the  chain,  which  is,  that  the  plan  of  uoi* 
verfal  government  muft  be  executed  by  mo* 
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thpds  which  Wip  are  capable  of  laying  down 
upon  the  chart  of  our  imagination  :  but  I  am 
fo  feqiible  of  thq  narrownefs  of  pur  faculties 
that  I  cannot  lay  any  i^rcf^  upon  this  aiTump- 
tion,  Ncvcrthekfj  we  arc  encouraged  upon 
the  bed  authprities  to  frame  fuch  ideas  of  the 
things  unfeen  as  we  can  imagine  :  and  the 
good  cfFedts  refulting  from  the  hypothefes 
may  plead  excufe  for  a  favourable  propenlity 
towards  them.  For  if  any  man  (hould  hap-* 
pen  to  entertain  a  ilrong  perfuafion  of  their 
being  real  trutbsi  it  muft  give  him  a  grand 
opinion  of  the  lot  of  his  exiflence  ;  abate 
his  fondnefs  for  the  paltry  pleafures  of  this 
world  ;  make  him  fenfible  of  the  intrinfic  e-- 
quality  between  fellow *(:reatures  and  mutual 
connexion  of  intere(l$  aniong  them,  that 
ftrongeft  cement  of  union  and  firmeft  fuppert 
of  univcrfal  hearty  charity, 

15.  Thefe  confequenges  may  ferve  for  my 
apolpgy  with  fuch  a$  njight  charge  me  witk 
Jrawing  off  men*s  attention  from  the  light  of 
the  Gofpel  by  fixing  it  uppn  that  of  nature  : 
for  an  endeavour  to  profit  by  the  one  doe&  by 
no  meana  imply  a  flight  of  the  other,  becaufc 
both  rightly  purfucd  will  for  the  moft  part 
conduft  to  the  fame  poir^ts,  \  have  introduced 
ftveral  texts  in  the  courfe  of  my  progrefs^tp 
(how  the  conformity  of  their  di(Jtate5  with 
LI  2'  the 
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the  decilidns  cf  human  reafbn  :  and  the  con-" 
clufions  of  the  laft  fedion,  which  appear  re- 
fulting  from  the  main  tenour  of  my  defign* 
are  ftrongly  inculcated  in  the  facred  fcrip- 
tures.  If  that  of  intrirific  equality  be  thought 
otherwife  at  firft  fight,  yet  upon  mature  con- 
lideration  it  will  be  found  to  follow  necef- 
farily  from  that  which  I  take  to  be  a  favourite 
doftrine  of  Scripture,  namely,  that  it  is  God 
who  giveth  us  both  to  will  and  to  do :  and 
whether  he  give  them  by  his  fecond  caufes  of 
formation  in  the  womb,  of  education,  good 
examples  and  converfatiori,  or  by  fupernatural 
grace,  all  thefe  lie  .under  his  iabfolute  difpofal 
and  were  fettled  by  his  eternal  purpofe  before 
the  foundations  of  the  world.  So  that  we  arc 
npthing  in  ourfelves,  no  better  one  than  ano- 
ther ;  dur  faith,  our  holinefs,  our  zeal  to  good 
works  and  our  virtues,  being  not  originally 
our  own,  nor  created  with  us,  but  derived 
folely  from  his  bounty  :  and  he  could  as  ea- 
fily  have  given  them  to  Judas  or  Simon  Ma- 
gus as  to  John  or  Paul. 

The  ftudy  of  nature  is  fo  far  from  being  a 
mark  of  hoftile  difpofition  to  the  facred  re- 
cords, that  we  cannot  receive  the  full  benefit 
from  them,  nor  even  enter  into  their  true  fpirit 
without  it :  they  muft  have  fome  intcrpretcrt 
and  if  human  reafonbc  not  employed,  paflioii 
or  prejudice  or  vanity  or  peculiarity  or  whim- 

fy 
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fy  or  private  intereft  will  intrude  into  the  ofr 
fice,  and  what   wild  work  they  can   make 
Hands  Sufficiently  manifefted  by  fatal  experi- 
ence. There  is  fc^rce  an  abfurdity  that  has  not 
been  proved  by  the  Gofpcl.   Papal  tyranny 
flood  upon  the  donation  of  the  keys  to  Peter : 
the  cruelties  of  perfecution  were  authorized 
by  the  order  Cpmpell  them  to  come  in  :  the 
Romifli  legends,  the  rantings  of  methodifm, 
Barclay's  apology  for  the  Quakers,  the  dreams 
of  the  Moravians,  the  treatifes  of  all  fedlaries, 
appear  thick  ftuck  with  texts  :  zwcn  Mahomet 
could  find  a  prophecy  of  himfeif  in  the  Comr 
forter  who  was  to  come  and  (how  us  all  thinr^s. 
Every  one  of  thefe  pretend  that  theirs  is  the 
genuine  fence;  and  all  other  interpretations  a 
pcrverfion  of  Scripture:  but  what  likelier  me- 
thod can  be  taken  fdr  deciding  among  them, 
than  by  comparing  them  with  that  other  Code 
which  God  has  written  in  legible  characters 
upon  his  works  ?  which  comparifon  cannot  be 
inade  without  a  carefull  attentive  perufal  and 
competent  knowledge  of  both. 

The  profeffed  defign  of  the  whole  Jewifli 
and  Chriftian  difpenfation  was  to  reflore  Man 
to  that  perfedlion  of  his  nature  wherein  he 
was  created  :  therefore  the  doiftrines,  the  pre- 
cepts, the  examples,  the  inftitutions  recorded 
there,  muft  be  regarded  as  the  materia  medica 
proper  for  a  diftempercd  conftitution.  For 
L  1  3  the 
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the  commands  of  God  are  not  arbitrary :  he 
has  made  nothing  our  duty  by  his  authority^ 
which  he  had  not  before  made  our  intereft 
by  the  circumftances  of  that  nature  whereof 
he  has  permitted  us  to  partake.  Hence  hit 
rules  of  government  for  the  bmtes  are  often 
contrary  to  thofe  enjoined  to  Maii>  becauic 
their  natures  are  fo :  to  the  former  he  has^faid 
by  his  laws  of  in{lin€t^Thou  (halt  do  murdeiv 
Thou  (halt  commk  adultery;  fb  the  wolf 
makes  it  his  buiinefs  to  *worry  the  harmless 
iheep^  the  pike  is  taught  to  prey  upon  his 
own  ipecies,  the  bull  has  cokuMrc^  with  hk 
mother^  his  fifters  and  hi^ .  daugbt^ft  hit 
breaks  fence  into  *hk  ncighboivvarm  to  dii^ 
away  a  weaker  bull  and  (ckit  upon  Im  im^ 
lio.Butthefepradices  snuftintroducecoiitiMttl 
diforder  and  confuiion  among  mtn^  mid  loft 
them  the  moft  valuable  benefits  of  focie^  i  y«t 
fome  might  not  fee  thofe  confoquenqes  in  p««» 
ticular  inilances^and  more  w6uld  be  Si>  iatent 
upon  prefent  gratification  as  not  to  huod^^ik^ 
fequences  at  alL  Therefore  God  hA^  iflutd  lib 
cohimands  to  Man,  faying^  Thou  ihall  do  no 
murder.  Thou  (halt  not  commit  lulntfeeiy^  tad 
enforced  them  with  rewards  and  ptmifbowoM 
for  a  remedy  againft  the  fhortfightodneft  tnd 
wcaknefs  of  human  nature:  that  they  may  fervo 
as  an  inflrudtion  to  the  prudent  to  warn  biili 
of  an  evil  tendency  he  did  not  difcern,  and  a 

powerfull 
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^Werfall  reftraint  upon  the  fenfual  to  with- 
hdld  Win  from  running  into  mifchiefs  he 
^dUld  tfot  blV6  heeded  at  a  diftance. 

Kot  yet  does  it  foffice  that  we  have  a  com- 
blcat  difpehfery  of  remedies  without  knowing 
h«W  to  ipply  them  in  particular  cafes  j   and 
fer  gairilhg  the  art  of  making  proper  appli- 
cslfion  it  behoves  the  phyfician  to  ftudy,  not 
KivAj  the   ftiateria  medica,  but  likewife  the 
fcoiiftitution^   the  diforders  incident  thereto, 
the  prcfcnt  habit  of  body  iri  the  patient,   and 
in  V^hat  condition  of  folids  and  humours  a 
ibundncfe  of  health  confifts.   Now  in  the  fci- 
'fcnce  of  medicine  refpefiing  the  mind,  our 
foundation  muft  be  taken  from  the  fenfitivo- 
tationsl  tonftitution  of  Man,  by  contempla- 
<icm  of  which  it  will  prefently  occur,  that 
tht  perfedkion  of  our  nature  lies  in  an  entire 
fubjedlion  of  the  fenfitive  faculties  to  the  ra- 
tional: it  will  then  appear  upon  due  confide- 
i^tion  of  the  matter,  that  the  rational  faculty 
Conflantly  prompts  to  purfue  the  general  or 
greater  good,  in  all  anions  which  may  any  wife 
affedt  another  perfon  or  number  of  perfons ; 
and  tho'  many  of  our  adlions  concern  nobody 
befide  ourfelves,  yet  even  here  it  will  recom- 
mend our  own  general  good,  in   preference 
fo  any  particular  pleafure  that  ilands  at  pre- 
fect uppermoft  in  the  fancy. 

LI4 
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This  then  is  the  pcrfed  foundnefs  of  health 
?4nd  ought  to  he  made  the  ultimate  intention 
of  all  applications,  namely,  to  have  the  inffr- 
rior  faculties  fo  well  difciplincd  as  that  they 
may  ftand  always  ready  to  afllft  the  fuperiour 
in  a  f^eady  profecution  of  that  aim,  the  attain- 
ment of  greater  gopd  preferably  to  the  Icfs.  It 
will  be  requifite  further  to  examine  what  par- 
ticular diforders  of  the  mind  upon  any   occa- 
fion   prevent   the  due  fubordination  of  her 
powers,  to  which  of  them  the  remedies  pre- 
fcribed  are  refpeftivcly  applicable,   what  is 
their  natural  efficacy,   and  in  what  manner 
they  operate:   taking  our  meafures  from  thp 
nature  of  the  medicine  and  nature  of  the  di- 
ilcmper,  not   looking   for  an   ideal   abilrad 
gbodnefs  or  fccret  virtue  transferable  from  the 
pne  to  the  other,  nor  fupernatural  powers  an- 
r.CAcd  arbitrarlilyby  the  Will  of  God.  Where- 
by we  (hall  beft  learn  how  to  adminifter  the 
proper  quantity  and  vary  the  feveral   fpecies 
accordii^g  to  the  circumftanccs  pf  the  cafe: 
efcaping  the  extravagance  of  zealots  who  think 
to  do  every  thing  with  one  recipe,  which  like 
Tar  water,  is  to  cure  all  maladies  and  can  ne- 
ver be  poured  down  in  too  copious  draughts. 
16.   But  this  general  good  for  the  moft  part 
lies  too  remote  to  be  feen  diftindlly  at  a  finglc 
(^:Iancc,  and  the  paths  leading  to  it  are  too  in^, 
tridtc  and  tgo  much  involved  among  one  a- 
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nother  for  us  to  difccrn  which  is  the  proper- 
eft  to  be  purfued  upon  every  prefcnt  occafion ; 
for  our  own  fubfequent  actions,  thofe  of  other 
people  and  the  uncertain  workings  of  exter- 
nal caufes,  will  often  interfere  to  change  the 
effect  of  thofe  we  undertake,  and  render  that 
inexpedient  which  appears  eligible  to  our  pre- 
fent  apprehenfion.  Therefore  to  make  the 
wildernefs  pra£ticable  there  muft  be  paiTages 
worked  out,  particular  rules  and  directions 
framed,  by  which  a  common  man  may  find 
his  way  in  every  fituation  wherein  he  happens 
to  fland;  and  under-*aims  branched  out  con- 
ducing to  the  principal,  which  muft  be  va- 
ried from  time  to  time  according  to  the  varia- 
tion of  circumftances  occurring.  For  the 
greater  good  is  fometimes  attained  by  a  clofe 
attention'  to  ourfelves  and  our  private  advan- 
tages, to  makirig'provifion  for  the  body  as  well 
as  the  mind,  to  divertifements  and  pleafures 
for  the  recreation  of  both,  to  rivalfliip,  con- 
tention and  artifice,  to  oppofition,  cenfure  anc) 
puniifliment  of  fuch  as  would  bring  damage 
upon  ourfelves  or  our  neighbours. 

But  pleafures  cannot  be  well  enjoyed,  nor 
contention  and  oppofition  carried  on  fuccefs* 
fully,  without  a  thorough  engagement  to  the 
objeifts  before  us  :  for  if  the  mind  be  drawn 
oflf  by  contemplation  of  diftant  profpedls  and 

confequenccf^ 
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fttlBki^fiilx  to  compftfs  tht  bufiAcft  ia  htdd^ 
N<>w  this  o^cafiodtfl  attftcimioftf  to  priTMe  e^ 
ini)liimtntj  to  divertiftment  and  (irfciciit  )4t»* 
i^ttf  to  ihe  mmda  of  4iiappoifltiog#  diiQilc&iV 
tn|;  and  hurting  other  perfonai  bte  i  ttoddoej 
to  drfkw  meft  frtfm  thoir  pruicipal  site  ^  i»« 
dAccs  knany>  who  i^t^  iht  neccffitj  of  foch  at^ 
tackft^ent^  t6  think  a  ftdadjr  ptirfuit  of  the 
goiMfaigoOd  a  roiftanticlinpradic^blc  fbhfmei 
and  raifos  tbegjrcateft  difficulties  to  a.fcbolat 
in  the  itv^tiQt  of  liioralitj^  Which  difficidtiei 
iDuft  be  rempvedi  and  the  grouhdt  laid  dOwn 
whereupon  the  generid  intereft  te^iiifet  tfatft 
.we  (hould  tnrri  our  back  Upon  it  for  a  Whiki 
btffore  a  fyileift  can  be  ftricken  out  that  fliall 
K  pra(3;i€al  or  fit  for  cdmmo'n  life ;  that  Audi 
neither  miilead  the  lerioua  l^o  a  plan  ^  life 
tftterly  unfit  fdr  the  vf6t\Ai  nor  ^  finguae 
intti  art  aterfion  againft  vif  tiie  aa  dcbaiting 
them  ftotA  all  innocent  enjoynaent  and  tli« 
^rofecatjon'of  their  allowable  dcfifet • 

This  ia  v^hat  I  do  not  ptttend  ta  iHvre  doo^ 
as  being  too  much  for  one  under tdung.  My 
eddrefe  i&  inadid  to  the  Few,  and  my  aim  ex- 
tendi no  further  than  to  fuggeA:  a  cluo  by  help 
whereof  a  perfornaaneei  intertded  for  tbeMaayi 
may  be  better  caleukted  to  anfwer  iu  par« 
pofe.  Which  it  ieems  likeli^.to  be  whea  Ac 
<^rator  abftainsfrom  theideal  world  of  abftrad 

unfubftantitl 


wtfobflaiitud  Bdt^,  tflentialredlifttde  iaroltt^ 
intrinfic  goodnefs,  holinefs  or  merit  in  c^tii^ 
om  of  phLfttca^  ind  ftci'et  energies  p^hg 
from  thu^  tfKttml  into  the  tnktd  it&if  > 
whereby  Relig^  mmI  pbiloibphy  hne  fomtN 
ttmeci  boon  nbde  t  mjrftery  thtoogbouti  a 
tiflmof  mnntt&niiig  ifrord^  filling  the  car  And 
roifing  whirhriRdain  the  itnagintthDn  btrt  ne^^ 
ver  touching  thd  mukcfbndin^,.  or  turned  inM 
fyftems  of  occult  quality  and  magic  :  but 
when  inflead  of  taking  this  rout,  he  bends  his 
whole  thoughts  to  examine  every  thing  by  its 
natural  tendency  to  the  greater  good,  fo  as  to 
explain  when  and  why  it  is  better  that  a  man 
fhould  turn  the  right  cheek  to  him  that  has 
fmitten  the  left,  deny  himfelf  innocent  plea- 
fures,  forego  his  private  advantages,  hazard 
his  life,  his  health  and  all  his  valuables,  for 
the  fake  of  other  perfons ;  and  when  it  is  more 
for  the  general  good  that  he  fliould  follow  his 
pleafures  or  profit,  take  care  of  his  health,  his 
family,  his  eftate,  oppofe  or  rival,  thwart,  cen- 
fure  or  punifh ;  for  if  none  of  thefe  things 
were  ever  done  by  the  virtuous,  how  would 
the  world  be  the  better  as  human  nature 
ftands  circumftanced  at  prefcnt?  or  if  he  can- 
not explain  thefe  points  to  every  capacity,  yet 
let  him  take  care  to  underfland  them  himfelf, 
and  recommend  nothing  to  another  which  he 

cannot 
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cannot  explain  the  reafons  of  to  his  own 
fatisfadtion. 

Therefore  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  mo 
thefe  profitable  lengths,  I  cannot  boaft  of  great 
fervices  to  the  publico  but  ihall  found  my 
contentment  upon  the  hope  that  my  labours 
may  prove  the  remote  occafion  of  more  extcn* 
five  good  being  done  to  my  compatriots,  or 
perhaps  to  mankind  in  general. 
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